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L — NEGLECTED CHILDEEN. 



CHAPTER I. 

STARTLING PACTS. 

The Pauper Population. — Pauper Children. — Opinions concerning 
their Proper Treatment. — A Hundred Thousand Children loose in 
London Streets. — Neglected Babies. — JTuveniio " Market Prowlers." 

It is a startling fact that, in England and Wales alonoy at 
the present time, the number of children under the age of 
sixteen, dependent more or less on the parochial authorities 
for maintenance, amoimts to three hundred and fifty thou- 
jsand. 

It is scarcely less startling to learn that annually more 
than a hundred thousand criminals emerge at the doors of 
the various prisons, that, for short time or long time, have 
been their homes; and with no more substantial advice than 
" to take care that they don't make their appearance there 
again," are turned adrift once more to face the world, unkind 
as when they last stole from it. This does not include our 
immense army of juvenile vagrants. How the information 
has been arrived at is more than I can tell; but it is an 
accepted fact that, daily, winter and summer, within the 
limits of our vast and wealthy city of London, there wander, 
destitute of proper guardianship, food, clothing, or employ- 
ment, a hundred thousand boys and girls in fair training for 
the treadmill and the oakum shed, and finally for Portland 

and the convict's mark. 

1 A 



a TUE 8£V£N CURS£S OF LOXDOX. 

It U thow) liXHt-mcntioned hundred thousand, rather than 
tho four hundrtxl uud fifty thousand previously mentioned, 
that aro |>ru|X}rly classed under the heading of this first 
chaptur. rraotiaUly, tho three hundred and fifty thousand 
littlo iNiU[)oni that cumber the poor-rates are without the 
(^it(<((i)ry of nogloctod ones. In all probability, at least one 
half of that vast number never were victims of neglect, in 
tho tnio Si>uso of tho term. Mr. Bumble derives his foster- 
childrtMi from sources iunumerabla There are those that 
nro lH»rn iu tho " house," and who, on some pretext, are 
alHUidouiMl by their unnatural mother. There are the 
*' HtrayH,** discovered by the police on their beats, and con- 
ni^iod, for tlio present, to the workhouse, and never owned. 
Thoro is tlio offspring of the decamping weaver, or shoemaker, 
who ^K'H on a tramp *^ to better himself " ; but, never succeed- 
ing, ilooA not regard it as worth while to tnunp home again to 
n»iH)rt his ill-luck. These, and such as these, may truly 
ascrilM) their iMUiperism to neglect on somebody's part ; but 
by fur tho greater number are what they are through sheer 
niiHrort.\ino. When death snatches father away from the 
t4ibl(» Hcanx»ly big enough to accommodate the little flock that 
ohmtor about it, — snatches him away in the lusty prime of 
llfo and without warning, or, worse still, flings him on a bed 
f»f MioknoMM, tho romodios for which devour the few pounds 
thrinily laid anido for such an emergency, and, after all, are 
of no avail, what otlior asylum but the workhouse offers 
itwH* to niothor and children 1 How many cases of this 
kind i\\o ivarinh ImioUh could reveal, one can only guess; quite 
ono\i^h» wo may bo Hiiro, to render unpalatable that excessive 
ttUUMnii of oaiition obnorvcd by those in power against 
" holdiiVK out a pn>miuiu '* to piuperism. It is somewhat 
m\m\\a to hoar givat authoritios t^ilk sometimes. Just late- 
ly. Mr, »Urtlov» muling at tlio Society of Arts a paper 
imtitUHl "Tlio tnuniug and mluaition of pauper chddren, 

\\M\V \HVi\mou to n^nuvrk : - ^^«^xi„ :„ +!,« Rama 

"TUtHH>oh«anMi wumot U> UH>koilupon exactly m the same 

UuHii>iUUartu j^ ^ ^i^^ir unfortmiate posi- 
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tion is entirely due to circumstances over which they could 
have no control They are either the offspring of .felons, 
cripples, and idiots, or orphans, bastards, and deserted chil- 
dren, and claim the protection of the law, frequently from 
their tenderest years, frx)m having been deprived of the 
care of their natural guardians without &ult or crime of 
their own. Such being their condition, they must either steal 
or starve in the streets, or the State must take chat^e of them. 
It may further be afi&rmed that, in a strictly comiaercial point 
of view, it is more economical to devote a certain amount in 
education and systematic training than, by allowing them to 
grow up in the example of their parents and workhouse 
companions, to render their permanent support, either in a 
prison or a workhouse, a burden on the industrious classes. 
The State, in fact, acknowledges this, and accordingly a pro- 
vision is theoretically supplied for all pauper children, not 
only for their bodily wants, but to a certain extent for 
their mental improvement. At the same time, it is also 
necessary that the extreme should not be run into, viz. that 
of treating them so liberally as to hold out a premium to 
pauperism. In no case should their comfort be better than, 
nor in fact as good as, an industrious laborer has within his 
reach." 

Mr. Bartley is a gentleman whose knowledge of the subject 
he treats of exceeds that of most men ; moreover, he is a 
man who, in his acts and nature, shows himself actuated by 
a kind heart, governed by a sound head ; but, with all def- 
erence, it is difficult to agree altogether with the foregoing 
remarks of his : and they are the better worth noticing, be- 
cause precisely the same sentiment breathes through almost 
every modem, new, and improved system of parochial re- 
form. Why should these unfortunate creatures, " their un- 
fortimate position being entirely due to circumstances over 
which they had no control," be made less comfortable in their 
condition than the industrious laborer, — who, by the way, 
may be an agricultural laborer, with his starvation wages of 
nine shillings a week and his damp and miserable hovel of 
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two nHunii to hoord and lodge his numerous family 1 What 
Mi at \>t' jiiHtitH) i8 it to keep constantly before their imoffending 
o\i*N tho humiliating fact that they have no standing even on 
liu« iHitlyiii ntund of the sooud ladder, and that their proper 
|»l.u-o IJ4 to crouch meekly and uncomplainingly at the foot of 
K \ V)\vi\ supposing that they, the pauper children, are 
*' i'llluT the offspring of felons, cripples, and idiots, or orphans, 
Ui^itiinlrt, and deserted children," which is assimiing to the 
WM|jo of improbability, still, since it is acknowledged that 
lhi« MNitn in which to discover them •* is due to no fault or 
\^ uiio of their own," why should we hesitate to make them 
ooiiiiuoiily comfortable 1 To fail so to do when it is in our 
|H»wor, and when, according to their innocence and helpless- 
ho>«, it in their due, is decidedly at variance with the com- 
luoulv understood principles of Christian charity. It will 
U» uootllcHH, however, here to pursue the subject of pauper 
iu;\ni\>^Mncnt, since another section of this book has been 
^\\\y\\ to its consideration. Anyhow, our three hundred and 
«rtv tlu)UHand pauper children can have no claim to be 
^^s^KimuhI among the " neglected." They are, or should be, a 
olrtM whoHO hard necessity has hecn brought under the notice 
1*4* lh<» authorities, and by them considered and provided for. 

Thi>r(» are other neglected children besides those already 

^niimoi'ftttMi, and who are not included in the tenth part of 

millit^i^ wlio live in the streets, for the simple reason that 

thcv an^ ttv> yo\uig to know the use of their legs. They are 

*' oomr\£ ^^^y liowovcr. Tlioro is no present Year of the noble 

nnufll iwp* of ft hundred thouHanil diminishing. They are 

I plontifullv pixMH^jratcd that a savoiro preaching "dviliza- 

Zn^ miK^M^rxv-^vnl it as a morcy that the localities of their 

flf inirluiv ftTV suoU as suit tho ravening appetites of 

'f 1 L rr K^r otherwise <hoy would breed like mb- 

cholera and txphw^ p,vs(MiMy swarm so abun- 

^it, in Mn.n.«sturtHM .-nrr^^^^ J .^ 

,....^^n '''Jf^'.^l'^^,,,^ the loan.in,,' at largo of un- 
r::^^^ (Patter. Obsorvo tho v..t num- 
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ber of the '' city Arabs,'' to be encountered in a imift, from 
Cheapside to the Angel at Islingtou, say^^'ircitLffliibaot mis- 
take them. There are other children imi^,.^^ eonstantly 
encountered in the street, male and femsSiS, who, though 
perhaps neither so ragged and dirty as the genuine juvenile 
vagrants, are even more sickly and himgry looking; but it 
is as easy to distinguish between the two types — between 
the home-oumin^ and the homeless — as between the sleek pet 
dog and the cur of the street, whose ideas cf a " kennel " 
are limited to that represented by the wayside gutter, from 
which- by good luck edibles may be extracted. Not only does 
the youthful ragamuffin cry aloud for remedy in every street 
and public way of the city, he thrusts his ugly presence on 
us continuously, and appeals to us in bodily shape. In this 
respect the curse of neglected children differs -widely from 
any of the others, beggars alone excepted, perhaps. And even 
as regards beggars, to see them is not always to believe in them 
as hiunan creatures helpless in the sad condition in which 
they are discovered, and worthy of the best help we can af- 
ford to bestow on them. It is next to impossible by out- 
ward signs merely to discriminate between the impostor and 
the really unfortimate and destitute. The pallid check and 
the sunken eye may be a work of art and not of nature, and 
in the cunning arrangement of rags,^so as to make the most 
of them, the cheat must always have an advantage over the 
genuine article. Weighing the evidence pro and con, the 
object of it creeping even at his snail's pace may*be out of 
sight before we arrive at what appears to us a righteous 
verdict, and our scrupulous pharity reserved for another 
occasion. But no such perplexing doubts and hesitation 
need trouble us in selecting the boy gutter bred and bom 
from the one who lays claim to a home, even though it may 
be no more than a feeble pretence, consisting of a family 
nightly gathering in some dirty sty that serves as a bed- 
room, and a morning meeting at a board spread with a sub- 
stitute for a breakfast. In the latter there is an expression 
of countenance utterly wanting in the former ; an undescrib- 
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able HliynesH, and an instinctive observance of decency, that 
hiiH 1>ecn rain-washed and sun-biimt out of the gypBy of the 
London highway since the time of his crawling out of the 
gooseberry sieve, with a wisp of hay in it that served him as 

And hero I can fiincy I hear the increduloua reader ex- 
claim, " But that is mere imagery of course ; mgamufiiii 
babies never are cradled in gooseberry sieves, with a wisij 
of hay to lie oo." Let me assure you, dear madam, it ia 
not imagery, hut poeitive fiiot. The strangest receptadea 
do duty as baby cradles at times. In another part Of oiir 
hook, it will be shown that a raisin-box may be ao adapted, 
or even an egg-box ; the latter *ith a bit of straw in it as a 
cradle for an. invalid baby with a broken thigh I But as 
regards the gooseberry sieve, it is a fact that came under the 
writer's immediate observation. Accompanied by a friend 
he was on a visit of exploration into the httle-known regions 
of Bildwin's Gardens, in Leather Lane, and entering a 
cellar there, the family who occupied it were discovered in a 
Btate of dreadful commotion. The mother, a tall, bony, 
ra^ed shrew, had a baby tucked tinder one arm, while she 
■was using the other, by the aid of a pair of dilapidated 
nozzlelesa bellows, in inflicting a tremeudoua beating on a 
howling young gentleman about eleven years old. " Tut ! 
tut ! what is the matter, Mrs. Donelly ] Reat your arm 
a moment, now, and tell us all about it." " Matther ! shiu« 
it 's matther enough to dhrive a poor widdy beyant her 
Binaes ! " And then, her tb^ turning to sorrow, she in pa- 
thetic terms described how that she left that bad boy Johnny 
only for a few moments in chaise of the " darlint comfort- 
able ashleap in her baahket," and that ho had neglected his 
duty, and that the baste of a donkey had smelt her out, and 
" ate her clane out o' bed. " 

1 have had so much experience in this way, that one day I 
I may write a book on the Haiuits and Homea of the British 
Baby. It was not long after the incident of the goose- 
berry sieve, that I discovered in one small room iu which a 
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fiunilj of six resided, three little ohfldfeiiy 781711^ in age 
from three to eight perhaps, stark naked. It wm noon of a 
summer's day, and there they were nude as fixrest monkeyi^ 
and so hideously dirty that 'every rib-bone in their poor 
wasted little bodies showed plain, and in color like mahogany. 
Soon as I put my head in at the door they scattered, scared 
as rabbits, to the ** bed, " an arrangement of evilnsmelling flock 
and old potato-sacks, and I was informed by the mother that 
they had not a rag to wear, and had been in their present 
condition for more than three months. 

Let us return, however, to the hordes of small Arabs found 
wandering about the streets of the city. To the mind of the 
initiated instantly reciu*s the question, ** Whence do they all 
come?" They are not imported like those other pests of 
society, "Grerman band boys or organ-grinders"; they must 
have been babies once upon a time ; where did they grow 
up ? In very dreary and retired regions, my dear sir, though 
for that matter if it should happen that you are perambulat- 
ing fashionable Regent Street or aristocratic Belgravia when 
you put to yourself the perplexing question, you may be 
nigher to a visible solution of the mystery than you would 
care to know. Where does the shoeless, ragged, daimtless, 
and often desperate boy of the gutter breed ] Why, not un- 
frequently as close almost to the mansions of the rich and 
highly respectable as the sparrows in their chimney-stacks. 
Nothing is more common than to discover a hideous stew of 
courts and alleys reeking in poverty and wretchedness al- 
most in the shadow of the palatial abodes of the great and 
wealthy. Such instances might be quoted by the dozen. 

It is seldom that these fledglings of the hawk tribe quit 
their nests or rather their nesting-places imtil they are ca- 
pable, although on a most limited scale, of doing business on 
their own account. Occasionally a specimen may be seen in 
the vicinity of Covent Garden or Farringdon Market, seated 
on a carriage extemporized out of an old rusty tea-tray and 
drawn along by his elder relatives, by metos of a string. It 
may not be safely assiuned, however, that the latter are ao- 
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which this last provision was m^ged, there must have been 
cholera enough to have slain a dozen strong men in that little 
ragamuffin's cap, and yet he munched on till that frowzy 
receptacle was emptied, finally licking his fingers with a rel- 
ish. It was not for me to forcibly dispossess the boy of a 
prize that made him the envy of his plumless, companions, 
but I spoke to the market beadle about it, asking him if it 
would not be possible, knowing the propensities of these poor 
little wretches, so to dispose of the poisonous offiil that they 
could not get at it ; but he replied that it was nothing to do 
with him what they ate so long as they kept their hands frx)m 
picking and stealing ; furthermore he politely intimated that 
" imless I had nothing bettier to do " there was no call for me 
to trouble myself about the " little warmint," whom nothing 
would hurt. He confided to me his private belief that they 
were " made inside something after the orsestretch, and that 
farriers' nails would n't come amiss to 'em if they could only 
get 'em down." However, and although the evidence was 
rather in the sagacious market beadle's favor, I was uncon- 
verted from my original opinion, and here take the liberty of 
urging on any official of Covent Garden or Farringdon Market 
who may happen to read these pages the policy of adopting 
my suggestion as to the safe bestowal of fruit offid during the 
sickly season. That great danger is incurred by allowing it 
to be consumed as it now is there cannot be a question. 
Perhaps it is too much to assume that the poor little beings 
whom hunger prompts to feed off" garbage do so with im- 
punity. It is not improbable that, in many cases, they slink 
home to die in their holes as poisoned rats do. That they 
are never missed fix)m the market is no proof of the contrary. 
Their identification is next to impossible, for they are like 
each other as apples in a sieve, or peas in one pod. More- 
over, to tell their niunber is out of the question. It is as in- 
comprehensible as is their nature. They swarm as bees do, 
and arduous indeed would be the task of the individual who 
imdertook to reckon up the small fry of a single alley of the 

hundreds that abound in Squalor's r^ona. They are of as 

1* 
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binall (u*<*'»Mnt iu the public estimation as stniT street can, 
uiiil, liki tlu-m, it ii? i»nlv where ther evince a pitipensitT &r 
liajkiUL' iiii'l hitiii;: thut their existence 18 reoQgiiized. Shonkl 
litutli to iiioiTnw iiioruiu*: make a clean sweep of the unsightly 
litiK tM'axoii^'crs who gT\>Tcl for a meal amongst the maricet 
otliil ht njN^, lu'xt day wuuld see the said heaps just as indua- 
triuo&l^ burrounded. 



CHAPTER II. 

RE8PECTIK0 THE PARENTAGE OF 80XE OF CUB 

GUTTER POPULATION. 

Who urt' the Mothers * — The Infant Labor Market — Watdi Lomdoa 
Hiiil lIUtkrriHn Hri<l}^». — The Melancholy Tjrpes.-— The ilashj, 
FUiiuting " Infunt/' — Keeping Company. — Marriage. — The Up- 

bhut. 

Instuuctive and interest in? thon^rh it may be to inquire 
info the haunts and habits of these wretched waifs and "rank 
oiitHJdLiH" of liunianity, of how much importance and of 
iiHjfiil purjKise in it to dijj yet a little deeper and discover 
who nrii the jNinMitH — the mothers especially — of these 
IiuIh^h of iUv jjfutter. 

Churly thi\ Um\ no business there at all. A human crea- 
liiri', iiiul nioiv iUiKw nil, t^ hrMrnf human croature, endowed 
with tlu) nol»li;»i ^h<^^« of i%.\Vs eresiiou, and with a soul 
t«» Hiivo or h»M*, in a:» uiux'K *n\l M )>U,^ grovelling in filth 
iiinl luutiuuinaiii'u a:i \^\»uM K-^ A >r ;)3 ^^st crouching on the 
luiirlhiii^ i)f a nur^rv U,^x^ .\%me they there, then? 
Allln»u;'h hot lnvil aUvlurlv ^^^ i^*^ kv^nuel. msny mei^re into 
lilt' ho V. \y utuvr I ho «nI*jv %n|" \^^ iKaI a }^ r^t^ wondcT if even 
tli»»r hilunhuo kioknu;!* ,u\v\ ^^sjmx^ 1 -j^c^ ?^>v w^^Mig-h to topple 
tluiu uwv Sonh» \\ww ^\\\ \^s^^ v^\l ^^^ ^^v.vrtl^rt^ pw^iaps, but 
"' 'i tluum for U\ \\\\\\w\\y>' \\\>' \^M>N >*^N^ A>v >^^^|i|»d into 
*^»»' fc;uttor |\om mA\ w \w^\\\ <^^^t liKx ^*^V ^H-x^wr <»wl out 
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of it, — they are' so sorely crippled. Others, again, find their 
way to the gutter by means of a process identical with that 
which serves the conveyance to sinks and hidden sewers of 
the city's ordinary refuse and offscourings. Of this last- 
mentioned sort, however, it will be necessary to treat at 
length presently. 

I think that it may be taken as granted that gross and de- 
liberate immorality is net mainly responsible for oiu* gutter 
population. Neither can the poverty of the nation be justly 
called on to answer for it. On the contrary, imless I am 
greatly mistaken, the main tributary to the ^ foul stream has 
its fountain-head in the keen-witted, ready-penny commercial 
enterprise of the small-capital, business-minded portion of our 
vast conmiunity. 

In no respect are we so unlike our forefathers as in oiur strug- 
gles after " mastership " in business, however petty. This 
may be a sign of commercial progress amongst us, but it is 
doubtful if it tends very much to the healthful constitution of 
our humanity. " Work hard and win a fortune," has become a 
dry and mouldy maxim, distasteful to modem traders, and has 
yielded to one that is much smarter, viz. ** There is more got 
by scheming than by hard work." 

By scheming the labor of others, that is ; little children, — 
any one. It is in the infant labor market especially that this 
new and dashing spirit of commercial enterprise exercises it- 
self chiefly. There are many kinds of labor that require no 
application of muscular strength ; all that is requisite is dex- 
terity and lightness of touch, and these with most children 
are natural gifts. They are better fitted for the work they 
are set to than adults would be, while the latter would require 
as wages shillings where the little ones are content with pence. 
This, perhaps, would be tolerable if their earnings increased 
with their years ; but such an arrangement does not come 
within the scheme of the sweaters and slop-factors, Jew and 
Christian, who grind the bones of little children to make them 
not only bread, but luxurious living and country-houses, and 
carriages to ride in. When their "hands" cease to be 
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childreEu th«8e enterproinir tradesmen bo longer nqiure their 
wrrici^ik utd theT an? diiH:hiifv:eii to make room Ibr a new 
K&tch of small toiltfrk <nifjcer lo en^a^jEe tiiiemjielYce on terms 
that the others haT« leiumed to dnpise, vhile thoae last- 
mentioned imHucttmacea are catst airift to win their hiead — 
somehow. 

Xar one cnrioas to know the sort of working T^'^'Qir ^Bmale 
alluded to mar be gractlied a hundred times orer anj day of 
the week, if he will take the trouble to post himself between 
the httura of twelTe and two« at the fixxt of London or 
Black friiurs Bndge. There he will see the jonng gbi of the 
slopshop and the citr *' warehouse* hurrying homeward on 
the chance of findinir a meagre makeshift — ^ ■n»w^l»»«^ hot " 
— that mar serve as a dinner. 

It is a sight well worth the seeking of anj phiknthropio 
person interested in the present condition and possible futore 
of the infant labor market How much or how little of troth 
thnrc maj be in the lament one occasionally hears, that our 
endurance is failing us, and that we seldom reach the ripe old 
i^fR attained by our ancestors^ we will not here discwwi ; at 
least there can be no doubt of this, — that we grow old much 
earlier than did our grcat-grandfothers ; and though our 
*' threescore years and ten " may be shortened by fifteen or 
twenty years, the downhill portion of our existence is at least 
as ])rotractcd as that of the hale man of old who oould leap a 
gate at sixty. This must be so, otherwise the ancient law, 
defining an infant as " a person under the age of fourteen," 
could never have received the sanction of legislators. Make 
note of these ^ infants " of the law as they come in knots of 

IP 

two and three, and sometimes in an unbroken "gang," just 
as they left the factory, putting their best feet foremost in a 
match against time ; for all that is allowed them m one hour, 
and within that limited period they h^ve to walk^perhaps a 
couple of miles to and fro, resting only during that laief 
space in which it is their happy privilege to exercise their 
organs of mastication. 

Good times indeed were those olden ones, if for no other 
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reason than that they knew not such iniuits as these ! Of the 
same stuff in the main, one and all, but by no means of the 
same pattern. Haggard, weary-eyed infants, who never could* 
have been babies; little slips of things, whose heads are 
scarcely above the belt of the burly polioeq^an lounging out 
his hours of duty on the bridge, but who liave a brow on 
which, in lines indelible, are scored a dreary account of the 
world's hard dealings with them. Painfully puckered mouths 
have these, and an air of such sad, sage experience that one 
might fieincy, not that these were young people who would 
one day grow to be old women, but rather that, by some in- 
version of the natural order of things, they had once been 
old and were growing young again, — that they had seen 
seventy at least, but had doubled on the brow of the hill of 
age, instead of crossing it, and retraced their steps, until they 
arrived back again at thirteen ; the old, old heads planted on 
the yoimg shoulders revealing the secret. 

This, the most melancholy type of the grown-up neglected 
infant, is, however, by no means the mos^t painful of those 
that come trooping past in such a mighty hurry. Some are 
dogged and sullen-looking, and appear as though steeped to 
numbness in the comfortless doctrine, " What can't be cured 
must be endured " ; as if they had acquired a certain sort of 
surly relish for the sours of existence, and partook of them 
as a matter of course, without even a wry face. These are 
not of the sort that excite our compassion the most ; neither 
are the ailing and sickly-looking little girls, whose tender con- 
stitutions have broken down imder pressure of the poison in- 
haled in the crowded workroom, and long hours, and countless 
trudgings, early and late, in the rain and mire, with no better 
covering for their shoulders than a flimsy mantle a shower 
would wet through and through, and a wretched pair of old 
boots that squelch pn the pavement as they walk. Pitiful as 
are these forlorn ones to behold, there is, at least, a grim 
satis&ction in knowing that with them it cannot last. The 
creature who causes us most alann is a girl of a very different 
type. 
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ThJB is the flashy, flaunting " infant," barely fourteen, and 
ith scarce four feet of stature, but Belf-posaossed and bold* 
igh to be a "daughter of the regiment," — of a 
militia regiment even. She consorts with birds of her own 
feather. Very little experience enables one to tell at a glanoB 
almost how these gii-!s are employed, and it ia quite evident 
that the terrible infiint in question and her companions 
the manufacture of artificial flowers. Their 
discolored, and there is a chafed and chilblainisli ap- 
pearance about their nostrils, as though suffering under e. 
malady that were best consoled with a pocket-handkerchief 
The symptoms in question, however, are cansed by the poison 
used in their work, — araenite of copper, probably, that dead- 
ly mineral being of a " lovely green," and much in favor 
amongst artificial florists and their customers. Hero they 
come, unabashed liy the throng, as though the highway were 
their home, and all mankind their brothers ; she, the heroine 
with a bold story to tell, and plenty of laughter and free ges- 
ticulation as sauce with it She is of the sort, and, God help 
them 1 they may be counted by himdreda in London alone, in 
whom keen wit woidd appear to bo developed simultaneously 
with ability to walk and talk. Properly trained, these are 
the ^rls that grow to be clever, capable women, — women of 
spirit and coun^ and shrewd discernment. The worst of it 
is that the seed implanted will germinate. Hunger cannot 
starve it to death, or ponnrioua frosts destroy it. Untrained, 
it grows apace, overturning and strangling all opposition and 
asserting its paramount importance. 

This is the girl who is the bane and ciu-se of the work- 
room crowded with juvenile Btitchcrs or pasters, or workers 
in flowers or beads. Her constant assumption of light-heart- 
edness draws them towards her, her lively stories are a relief 
from the monotonous drudgeiy they are engaged on. Old 
and bold in petty wickedness, and with audacious pretensions 
to acquaintance with vice of a graver sort, she entertiins 
them with stories of "epreea" and "larks" she and her 
friends have indulged in. She has been to " plays " and to 
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'' dancing-rooms," and to the best of her ability and means 
she demonstrates the latest fisushion in her own attire, and 
wears her draggle-tail flinders of lace and ribbon in such an 
easy and old-fashionable manner, poor little wretch, as to im- 
press one with the conviction that she must have been used 
to this sort of thing since the time of her shortcoating ; 
which must have been many, many years ago. She has 
money to spend ; not much, but sufficient for the purchase 
of luxuries, the consumption of which inflict cruel pangs on 
the hungry-eyed beholders. She is a person whose intimacy 
is worth cultivating, and they do cultivate it, with what re- 
sult need not be here described. 

At fifteen the London factory-bred girl in her vulgar way 
has the worldly knowledge of the ordinary female of eighteen 
or twenty. She has her " young man," and accompanies him 
of evenings to *^ sing-songs " and raffles, and on high days 
and holidays to Hampton by the shilling van, or to Green- 
wich by the sixpenny boat. At sixteen she wearies of the 
frivolities of sweethearting, and the young man being agree- 
able the pair embark in housekeeping, and " settle down." 

Perhaps they marry, and be it distinctly understood, what- 
ever has been said to the contrary, the estate of matrimony 
amongst her class is not lightly esteemed. On the contrary, 
it is a contract in which so much pride is taken that the cer- 
tificate attesting its due performance is not imcommonly dis- 
played on the wall of the living-room as a choice print or 
picture might be ; with this singular and unaccountable dis- 
tinction, that, when a clock is reckoned with the other house- 
hold furniture, the marriage certificate is almost invariably 
hung mider it. It was Mr. Catlin of the Cow Cross Mission 
who first drew my attention to this strange observance, and 
in our many explorations into the horrible courts and alleys 
in the vicinity of his mission-house he frequently pointed out 
instances of this strange custom; but even he, who is as 
learned in the habits and customs of all manner of outcasts 
of civilization as any man living, was imable to explain its 
origin. When questioned on the subject the common answer 
was, " They say that^it 's lucky." 
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It ia tho expetiRo attending the proceBs that makes matri- 
mony the oxcoption and Dot the rule amongat these people. 
At Icuuit this is their invariable excuse. And here, as beuring 
diroutly on tho tjiieBtion of " neglected infanta," I maj make 
mention of a prnctice that certain well-inteutioned people are 
adopting with a view to diminJHhing the prevalent, sin of the 
mimiuTicd muecs hordiug in their haunts of poverty, imd liv- 
ing together M mim and wife. 

The said practice appoars soiuid enough on the siufaoe. It 
oouaiitta dimply in marrying these erring couples gratis. The 
niinsiunnry or soriiiture reader of the district who, as a rule, 
in curiously intimate with the family affairs of his flock, 
calls privately on those young people whose clock, if they 
linve (itiu, ticks to a barren wall, and mokes the tempting 
:, — biuiiia put up, Bervica performed, beadle and pew- 
opeuer satisfied, and all free ! As will not uncommonly hap- 
pon, if driven iiito a comer for an eicnse, the want of a jack- 
et or a gown " to uuLke a 'apoutahle 'pearnnce in " is pleaded ; 
tlto negotiator makes a note of tt, and in all prolmbihty tho 
dil&ciilty ia provided agaiust, and in due uout« the marriage 
ia ciiusiunmatml. 

This is all very vuU as far as it goes, but to mj way of 
thinking tlio 6cliem« is open to many grave objections. In 
tho firit place, the inatiuct that incites people to henl like 
CMttlv iu a lair is soaroely the some aa induces them to blend 
Ihdr furtnnm and live " for better, for worse " till the (aid of 
their life^ It requires uo great depth of affection ou the 
s part to load hun to take up with a trotoan who, in oon- 
aidentlion of botud and lodging and masculine proUction, will 
I Kimo semblance of a borne for hiuL In bis seleotwa 
Oman he b not governed by those grave oonaider- 
k tkat undoubtedly present themselTos to bis mind when 
• ■ •ll itnt ea wedding himself irrevocably to « mate. Her 
kialorr, |in)Twua to his takii^ up with ha, buit be known to 
him, Htd though periiaps not all that be oonU wish, ebe is as 
pDod t« hin u afae ptuuuaed to ha, aad tbe^ get akng [mt^ 
w^ aad don't tiuaml voiy mudk 
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Now, although not one word can be m^ged in favor of this in- 
iquitous and shocking arrangement, is it quite certain that a 
great good is achieved bj inducing such a couple to tie them- 
selves together in the sacred bonds of matrimony ? It is not 
a marriage of choice, as all marriages should be. If the pair 
had been bent on church marriage and earnestly desired it, it 
is absurd to suppose that the few necessary shillings, the price 
of its performance, would have deterred them. K they held 
the sacred ceremony of so small account as to regard it as 
well dispensed with as adopted, it is no very great triiunph 
of the cause of religion and morality that the balance is de- 
cided by a gown or a jacket, in addition to the good-will of 
the missionary (who, by the by, is generally the distributor 
of the alms of the charitable) being thrown into the scale. 

To be sure, the man is not compelled to yield to the per- 
suasions of those who would make of him a creditable member 
of society ; he is not compelled to it, but he can hardly bo 
regarded as a free agent. If the pair have children already, 
the woman will be only too anxious to second the solicitation 
of her friend, and so secure to herself legal protection in ad- 
dition to that that is already secured to her through her 
mate's acquired regard for her. Then it is so difficult to 
combat the simple question, "Why notl** when all is so 
generously arranged — even to the providing a real gold ring 
to be worn in place of the common brass make-believe — and 
nothing remains but to step round to the parish chiurch, 
where the minister is waiting, and where in a quarter of an 
hour the great and good and lasting work may be accom- 
plished. The well-meaning missionary asks, "Why noti" 
The woman, urged by moral or mercenary motives, echoes the 
momentous query, and both stand with arms presented, in a 
manner of speaking, to hear the wavering one's objection. 
The wavering one is not generally of the far-seeing sort. In 
his heart he does not care as much as a shilling which way it 
is. He does not in the least trouble himself from the re- 
ligious and moral point of view. When his adviser says, 
" Just consider how much easier your conscience will be if 
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it' • iii.^ id of jurttice to tho woman whom tou have selected 
1 Ik ipiiiaic,*' he wii^ his head as though admittiiig it, but, 
i.o.ii,; iK> ciuiMi'u-iuv aliout the matter, he is not yery deeply 
itti^Lx-tv-tl. Nine tiuios out of ten the summing up of his 
a ;i:ui»4i.u>ii 1.-S " I don't cure; it won't cost me nothing; let 
uii i.ivv» ilicii' wav.** 

Uui. MliaU [iivUihlv, is tlko upshot of the good missionary *s 
. ..«.iak%-tH iiiit triumph i In u yery little time the gilt with 
uA xii \.^^ hv4ioHt tulviser glossed the chain that was to bind 
.K !ih4ii uivvwtihlv to uiarriago and morality wears off. 
(ti. «««v^v of tiM bix'w will not keep it bright; it rusts it 
*;.. Av^rs ui iws own vulgar though expressiye language, that 
K i.M Uvu " huHtUni " into a bod bai^gain. ''It is like this 
I .«, - « i/Mtiuiu*uitil viotim of the class once confided to mo ; 

'i/.< >t «iv t«^ *^^^^ ^^ "*^ u^ K^'O^ ^ ^^^^9 ^^^ ^ ^^™ blowcd if 
viv \ *.'k ^W%% Ivttor as 1 was kidded to believe she would 

W*M ►: Wl^o *5« »« fSOod as over, she is good enough." 

^ ««i. ^^1 >^*" ^"^vo n't quite got the bearing of what I 

„^«n vir. ^«*J \ hwint got it in me to put it in the words like 

V VI i»NN»W ^^^** enough before is n't good enough now, cos 

]i hvnf h.^^^^Mwl. don't you seel No, you don't Well, 

»,^A h«^^ ?^>** ' Iwrrer a barrer. Well, it 's good enough 

.L , !>onw«iont «iw for laying out my stock on it. It goes 

V aivi I W^ eighteen pence a week for it and I 'm 

^"^ ftJI"^ Well 1 giw8 o» ^ ^^^^ ^^^ without grumbKng, 

TT^ chap hi* ii« to me, ' What call have you got to borrer 

I rn^xi vMi <*« have one of your own ; you alwis tmnt 

ft liflrw ^ ' . hy not make this one your ownT 

VTJTiii t!;r.:;»ey' i ««. « c i. «.« « i -u ^^ 

\Ill the liwWs voum, if so bo as you 11 promise 
^^ «*fiii»T •«» ^.^ ^^ ^^^^^ l^„T.er, but stick to this 

^^\ ^.i* us we up ^^^^^^ ^^ ufoi-esaid, it 's a 

•"• • '^"*,7 1-. «a 1 wrtees. But m)««i> kh it s w»«<r, don t 
'-•• -^"\'*"T' t^e « oareleM aW.ut. it I overhauls it, 

7;lTi?hiiUK.lo«i'.o«it. Well, maybe I 
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find out what I never before troubled myself to look for. 
There 's a screw out here and a bolt wanted there. Here it 's 
weak, and there it's ugly. I dwells on it in my mind 
constant. I Ve never got that there barrer out of my head, 
and pVaps I make too much of the weak pints of it. I gets 
to mistrust it. ' It 's all middling right, just now, old woman, 
— old barrer, I mean,' I ses to myself, ' but you '11 be a play- 
ing me a trick one day, I 'm afraid.' Well, I go on being 
afraid, which I should n't be if I was only a borrower." 

''But you should not forget that the barrow, to adopt 
your own ungallant figure of speech, is not accountable 
for these dreads and suspicions of yours ; it will last you as 
long and as well as though you had continued a borrower ; 
you will admit that, at least ! " 

" I don't know. Last, yes ! That 's the beggaring part 
of it. Ah, well ! p'r'aps it 's all right, but I 'm blest if I can 
stand being haunted like I am now." 

Nothing that I could say would add force to the argument 
of my costermonger friend, as set forth in his parable of the 
" barrer." Applying it to the question under discussion, I do 
not mean to attribute to the deceptiveness of the barrow or 
to its premature breaking down, the spilling into the gutter 
of all the unhappy children there discovered. My main 
reason for admitting the evidence in question was to endeavor 
to show that as a pet means of improving the morahty of 
our courts and alleys, and consequently of diminishing the 
gutter population, the modem idea of arresting fornication 
and concubinage, by dragging the pair there and then to 
church, and making them man and wife, is open to serious 
objections. The state of matrimony is not good for such 
folk. It was never intended for them. It may be as neces- 
sary to healthful life as eating is, but no one would think of 
taking a man starved, and in the last extremity for lack of 
wholesome aliment, and setting before him a gfeat dish of 
solid food. It may be good for him by and by, but he must 
be brought along by degrees, and fitted for it. Undoubtedly 
a great source of our abandoned gutter children may be 
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found in tho shooking herding together of the sexes in the 
vile " slums '* and bock places of London, and it is to be 
sinoerely hoped that some wise man will presently devise a 
speedy preventive. 

In a recent report made to the Commissioners of Sewers 
for Loudon, Dr. Letheby says : " I have been at much pains 
during the last three months to ascertain the precise condi- 
tions of the dwellings, the habits, and the diseases of the 
poor. In this way 2,208 rooms have been most circumstan- 
tially inspected, and the general result is that nearly all of 
them are filthy or over-crowded, or imperfectly drained, or bad- 
ly ventilated, or out of repair. In 1,989 of these rooms, all 
in fact that are at present inhabited, there are 5,791 inmates, 
belonging to 1,576 families ; and, to say nothing of the too 
frequent occurrence of what may be regarded as a necessitous 
ovor-orewding, where the husband, the wife, and yoimg family 
of four or five children are cramped into a miserably small 
and ill-conditioned room, there are numerous instances where 
adults of both sexes, belonging to different families, are 
lodged in the same room, regardless of all the common de- 
cencies of life, and where from three to five adults, men and 
women, besides a train or two of children, are accustomed to 
herd together like bnite beasts or savages ; and where every 
human instinct of propriety and decency is smothered. Like 
my predecessor, I have! seen^^ grown persons of both sexes 
sleeping in common with their parents, brothers and sisters, 
and cousins, and even casual acquaintance of a day's tramp, 
occupying the same bed of filthy rags or straw ; a woman suf- 
fering in travail, in the midst of males and females of different 
families that tenant the same room, where birth and death go 
hand in hand ; where the child but newly bom, the patient 
cast down with fever, and the corpse waiting for interment, 
have no separation from each other, or from the rest of the 
inmates. Of the many cases to which I have alluded, there 
are some which have commanded my attention by reason of 
their unusual depravity, — cases in which from three to four 
adults of both sexes, with many children, were lodging in the 
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same room, and often sleeping in the same bed. I haye note 
of three or four localities, where forty-eight men, seyentj- 
three women, and fifty-nine children are living in thirty-four 
rooms. In one room there are two men, three women, and 
five children, and in another one man, four women, and two 
children ; and when, about a fortnight since, I visited the 
back room on the ground floor of No. 5, I foimd it occupied 
by one man, two women, and two children ; and in it was the 
dead body of a poor girl who had died in childbirth a few 
days before. The body was stretched out on the bare floor, 
without shroud or coffin. There it lay in the midst of the 
living, and we may well ask how it can be otherwise than that 
the human heart should be dead to all the gentler feelings of 
our nature, when such sights as these are of common oc- 
currence. 

'' So close and unwholesome is the atmosphere of some of 
these rooms that I have endeavored to ascertain, by chemical 
means, whether it does not contain some peculiar product of 
decomposition that gives to it its foul odor and its rare powers 
of engendering disease. I find it is not only deficient in the 
due proportion of oxygen, but it contains three times the 
tisual amoimt of carbonic acid, besides a quantity of aqueous 
vapor charged with alkaline matter that stinks abominably. 
This is doubtless the product of putrefaction, and of the various 
foetid and stagnant exhalations that pollute the air of the place. 
In many of my former reports, and in those of my predeces- 
sor, your attention has been drawn to this pestilential source 
of disease, and to the consequence of heaping human beings 
into such contracted localities ; and I again revert to it 
because of its great importance, not' merely that it per- 
petuates fever and the allied disorders, but because there 
stalks side by side with this pestilence a yet deadlier presence, 
blighting the moral existence of a rising population, render- 
ing their hearts hopeless, their acts ruffianly and incestuous, 
and scattering, while society averts her eye, the retributive 
seeds of increase for crime, turbulence, and pauperism." 
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adTertiaement columns the bftby-farmor advertiHes for " lire 
stock " confltautly, and at the time it was observed with great 
triumph by certain people that aince the vile hag'a detection 
the advert isements in question had grown singularly few and 

fm-ild. But the hope that the baby-farmer had retired, re- 
garding his occupation as gone, was altogether delusive. He 
was merely lying quiet for a spell, quite at his ease, making 
no doubt that business would stir agam presently. Some- 
body else was doing hia advertising, that was all. If he had 
had any reasonable grounds for supposing that the reaiilta of 
the appalling foots brought to light would be that the Legis- 
lature would bestir itself and take prompt and efhcacious 
steps towarda abolishing him, it would have been different. 
But he had too much confidence in the sluggardly law to 
auppoae anything of the kind. He knew that the details of 
the doings of himself and hia fellows would presently sicken 
those who for a time had evinced a relish for them, and that 
in a abort time they would bid investigators and newspapers 
say no more,- — they had had enough of it! When his sa- 
gacity was veriBed, he found his way leisurely back to the 
advertising columns again. 

I have spoken of the baby-farmera aa masculine, but that 
was merely for convenience of metaphor. No doubt that the 
male sex have a considerable interest in the trade, but the 

Tiegotiators, and ostensibly the proprietors, are women. Aa I 

I write, one of the said newspapers lies before me. It is a 
daily paper, and its circulation, an extensive one, is essential- 

I ly amongst the working classes, wpeciall^ amongst wrking 
girle and viometi. 

The worda italicized are worthy particular attention as re- 
gards this particular part of my subject. Here is a daily 
newspaper that is mainly an advertising broadslieet. It is an 
old-established newspaper, and its advertisement colimma may 
be said fairly t« reflect the condition of the female labor 
market over vast tracts of the London district. Coliuun alter 
column tells of the wants of servants and nmaters. " Cap- 
hands," " feather-hands," " artificial flower-handa," " chcuillo- 
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hands^" hands fw the manufacture of ** chignons " and '' hair- 
nets " and ** bead work,*' and all manner of " plaiting " and 
*^ quilling " and ^ gauffering " in ribbon and net and muslin, 
contributiug towards the thousand and one articles that stock 
the "fency'' trade. There are more newspapers than one 
that asjHre as mediums betwemi employera and employed, but 
this, before all others, is tAe newspaper, daily conned by 
thousands of girls and women in search of work of the kind 
above mentioned, and it is in this newspaper that the baby- 
&nner fishes wholesale for cusUnners. 

I write *^ wholesale/' and surely it is nothing else. To the 
uninitiated in this peculiar branch of the world's wickedness 
it would seem that, as an article of negotiation, a baby 
would figure rarer than anything, and in their innocence 
they might be fairly guided to this conclusion on the evi- 
dence of their personal experience of the unflinching We 
of parents, though never so poor, for their children; yet in^ 
a single number of this newspaper, published every day / 
of the week and all the year round, be it borne in mind, 
appear no less than eleven separate advertisements, em- 
anating from individuals solicitous for the care, weekly, 
monthly, yearly — anyhow, of other people's children, and 
that on terms odorous of starvation at the least in every 
meagre figure. "" 

It is evident at a glance that the advertisers seek for cus^ 
tomers and expect none other than from among the sorely 
pinched and poverty-stricken class that specially patronize the 
newspaper in question* The complexion, tone, and terms of 
their villanously cheap suggestions for child adoption are 
most cunningly shaped to meet the possible requirements of 
some imfortunate work-girl, who, earning while at liberty \ 
never more than seven or eight shillings a week, finds her- j 
self hampered with an infant for whom no father is forthcom- ^ 
ing. There can scarcely be imagined a more terrible encum- j 
brance than a young baby is to a working girl or woman so 
circumstanced. Very often she has a home before her dis- 
aster announced itself, — her first home, that is, with her 
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parents, — and in her shame and disgrace she aoandons it, 
determined on hiding away where she is unknown, " keeping 
herself to herself." She has no other means of earning a 
livelihood excepting that she has been used to. She is a 
" cap-hand," or an " artificial-flower hand," and such work is 
always entirely performed at the warehouse immediately 
under the omgloyer's eye. What is she to do 1 She cannot 
possibly carry her baby with her to the shop and keep it with 
her the livelong day. Wore she inclined so to do, aiid could 
somehow contrive to accomplish the double duty of nurse 
and flower-weaver, it would not be allowed. If she stays at 
home in the wretched little room she rents with her infant, 
she and it must grow hungry. It is a terrible dilemma for.a 
young woman '* all but " good, and honestly willing to accept 
the grievous penalty she must pay if it may be accomplished by 
the labor of her hands. Small and puny however the poor un- 
welcome little stranger may be, it is a perfect <^re of rapa- 
city on its unhappy mother's exertions. Now and then an 
instance of the self-sacriflcing devotion exhibited by those 
unhappy mothers for their fatherless children creeps into 
print. There was held in the parish of St. Luke's, last 
summer, an inquest on the body of a neglected infant, aged 
seven months. The woman to whose care she was confided 
had got drunk, and left the poor little thing exposed to 
the cold, so that it died. The mother paid the drunken 
nurso fuur-and-sixpence a week for the child's keep, and it 
was proved in evidence that she (the mother) had been 
earning at her trade of paper-bag making never more than 
six-and-threepence per week during the previous five months. 
That was four-and-sixpence for baby and one-and-ninepence 
for herself. 

I don't think, however, that the regular baby-farmer is a 
person habitually given to drink. The successful and lucra- 
tive prosecution of her business forbids the indulgence. 
Decidedly not one of the eleven advertisements before men- 
tioned read like the concoctions of persons whose heads were 
muddled with beer or gin. Here is the first one : — 
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'MTJRSE CHILD WANTED, OR TO ADOPT. — The 

•^^ Advertiser, a Widow with a little family of her own and a 
moderate allowance from her late husband's friends, would be glad 
to accept the charge of a young child. Age no object If ekkly 
would receive a parent's care. Terms, Fifteen Shillings a month ; 
or would adopt entirely if under two months for the small sum of 
Twelve pounds. 

Women are shrewder than men at imderstanding these 
matters, and the advertisement is addressed to women ; but 
I doubt if a man would be far wrong in setting down the 
'' widow'lady with a little family of her own,'' as one of those 
monsters in woman's clothing who go about seeking for babies 
to devour. Her " moderate allowance," so artlessly introduced, 
is intended to convey to the unhappy mother but half re- ^ 
solved to part with her encumbrance, that possibly the 
widow's late husband's friends settle her butcher's and baker's 
bills, and that imder such circumstances the widow would 
actually be that fifteen shillings a month in pocket, for the 
small trouble of entering the little stranger with her own in- 
teresting little flock. And what a well-bred, cheerful, and 
kindly behaved little flock it must be to have no objection to 
add to its niunber a yoimg child aged one month or twelve, 
sick or well 1 Fancy such an estimable person as the widow 
lady appraising her parental care at so low a figure as three- 
and-ninepence a week, — sevenpence farthing a day, includ- 
ing Sundays ! But, after all, that is not so cheap as the 
taking the whole and. sole charge of a child, sick or well, 
mind you, to nourish and clothe, and educate it from the 
age of two months till twelve years, say 1 To be sure, the 
widow lady stipulates that the child she is ready to 
" adopt " must be under two months, and we all know how 
precarious is infantine existence, and at what a wonder- 
fully low rate the cheap undertakers biny babies in these 
days. 

Another of the precious batch of eleven speaks plainer, 
and comes to the point without any preliminary walking 
roimd it : — 
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ADOPTION. <— A penon wishing » ksting and comfortable 
hom« ft>r a youi^ child of either sex will find this a good op- 
pariuni(y« Adv«rtiaefs having no children of their own are about 
to prooo^ to America. Premium, fifteen pounds. Respectable 
ralbiiHioet given and required. Address F. X w 

AU that it incomplete in the above is the initiak ; bat cme 
n^ not ask ftur the ^^O** that should oome between the 
** F " Mid *^ X/ After perusing the pthy advertisement, I 
lnier)4i>t0d its meaning simp^ this : — Any person possessed 
af a i^hih) he i« anxious to be rid of, here is a good chance fin- 
hlin« Perhi^pA ** F« X,* is going to America ; perhaps he 's 
iu»t« That ia Am buainesa. The party having a child to dis- 
«}M^ of uetHi not trouble itaelf on that score. For ** respect- 
uMp relbremH^** read ^mutual oonftdenca* I*U take the 
ehlhit mA Mk no i^ueatliuia of the party, and the party shall 
(Wk over the Hfteeu )¥>und«> and ask no questions of me. 
TiMit wtli \m\p xwMXpn eiunfortable ft>r both parties, 'special- 
ly if the nieetU\g ^^ <^t a oolf^houso, or at some public build- 
intik Air if I don^t kn«^w the party*^ address, of coarse he can 
Imve no ftnir th^t I nhall turn round on him, and return the 
olilld on hU ht^ndn. The whole affkir might be managed while 
m oUMilbuM In waiting to take up a passenger. A simple 
matter of handing over a bulky paroel and a little one — the 
ohild and the money— and all over without so much as "good 
night/* if MO be the party is a oarefiil party, and would n't 
like even hlN roloe hoard. 

U nmy l»e ol\|eated that the seduced fkotory-giil is scarcely 
llkdiy to beoome the victim of " F. X.," inasmuch as she 
nerer had flftoen pounds to call her own in the whole course 
of her llfb, and i« loss likely than ever to grow so rich now. 
And that Is quite true, but as well as a seduced, there must 
be a soduoer. Not a man of position and means, probably ; 
more likely the (Wit young son of parents in the butchering, 
or ohoosomongGrliig, or grocery interest, — a dashing young 
blade, whose Ideas of " soeing life " is seeking that unwhole- 
some phase of it presented at those unmitigated dens of vice, 
the '* musio-hallS|*' at one of which places, probably, the ac- 
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qtmintanee tenninaiing bo miserably teas commenoecL Or, 
maybe, instead of tbe "yomig masteir," it is the shopman 
who is the male delinquent ; and, in either case, anything is 
preferable to a ** row," and an exposm^. Possibly the em- 
barrassed young mother, by stress of necessity, and imperfect 
£uth in the Toluntary goodness of her lover, is driven to make 
the heat of the defensive weapons that chance has thus placed 
in her hands, and her urging for '^ some little assistance " bo- 
comes troublesome. This being the case, and the Devil step- 
ping in with '^ F, X.'s " advertisement in his hand, the diffi- 
culty is immediatdy reduced to one of raising fifteen pounds. 
No more hourly anxiety lest '' something should turn up " to 
explode the secret under the very nose of parents or master, 
no more restrictions from amusements loved so well because 
of a dread lest that pale-&ced baby-carrying young woman 
should intrude her reproadiful presence, and her tears, into 
their midst. Only one endeavor — a big one, it is true, but 
still, only one — and the ugly ghost is laid at once and for- 
ever 1 Perhaps the young feUow has firiends of whom he can 
borrow the money. Maybe he has a watch, and articles of 
clothing and jewelry, that will pawn for the amount If he 
has neither, still he is not entirdy without resources. Music- 
halls and dancing-rooms cannot be patronised on bare journey- 
man's wages, and probably already the till has bled slightly, 
— let it bleed more copiouidy ! And the theft is perpetrated, 
and '^F. X.** releases the guilty pair of the little creature 
that looks in its helplessness and innocence so little like a 
bugbear. And it is n't at all unlikely that, after all, papa re-' 
gards himsetf as a fellow deserving of commendation, perhaps, 
but entitled to some pity, and, still more, of approval for his 
self-sacrificing. Anoth^ fellow, finding himself ih such a 
fix, vrould have snapped his fingers in Polly's face, and told her 
to do her worst, and be hanged to her ; but, confound it all, 
he was not such a brute as thai. Having got the poor giri 
into trouble, he had done all he could to get har out of it, — 
clean out of it, mind you. Not only had he done all that he 
could towards this generous end, but consideiably mpre than 
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he ought ; he had risked exposure as a thief, and the penalty 
of the treadmill, and all for her sake ! And so thick-skinned 
is the young fellow's morality, that possibly he is reaUy not 
aware of the double-dyed villain he has beoome ; that to strip 
his case of the specious wrappings in which he would envelop 
it, he is nothing better than a mean scoundrel who has 
stooped to tiU-robbery in order to qualify himself as an acces- 
sory to child murder, or worse, — the casting of his own off- 
spring, like a mangy dog, on the streets, to die in a gutter, 
or to live and grow up to be a terror to his kind, — a ruffian, 
and a breeder of ruffians. Nor need it be supposed that this 
last is a mere &iicy sketch. There can be no doubt that if 
the history of every one of the ten thousimd of the young 
human pariahs that haunt London streets could be inquired 
into, it would be found that no insignificatit percentage of the 
whole were children abandoned and left to their fate by fnock 
" adopters," such as " F. X." 

It is these '' adopters " ci children who should be specially 
looked after, since, assuming that heartless roguery is the 
basis of their business* dealing, it becomes at once manifest 
that their main source of profit must lie in their ability to 
get rid of their hard bargains as soon as possible. From 
fifteen to five-and-twenty pounds would appear to be the siuns 
usually asked, and having once got possession of the child, 
every day that the mockery of a bona fide bargain is main- 
tained, the value of the .blood money that came with it di- 
minishes. The term " blood money," however, should be ac- 
cepted in a qualified sense. It is quite common for these 
people to mention as one of the conditions of treaty that a 
sickly child would not be objected to, and provided it were 
very sickly it might in ordinary cases have a fair chance of 
dying a natural death ; but the course commonly pursued by 
the professional childmonger is not to murder it either by 
sudden and violent means, or by the less mercifiil though no 
less sure process of cold, neglect, and starvation. Not only 
does death made public (and in these wide-awake times it is 
not easy to hide a body, though a little one, where it may 
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not speedily be found) attract an amount of attention that 
were best avoided, but it also entails the expenses of burial ' 
A much easier way of getting rid of a 6tvldy especially if 
it be of that convenient age when it is able to walk but not 
to talk, is to convey it, to a strange quarter of the town and 
there abandon it. 

And there is something else in connection with this pain- / 
fill phase of the question of neglected children that should I 
not be lost sight o£ It must not be supposed that every '; 
child abandoned in the streets is discovered by the police and i 
finds its way first to the station-house, and finally to the work- ; 
house. Very many of them, especially if they are pretty- :' 
lookii^ and engaging children, are voluntarily adopted by 
strangers. It might not be unreasonably imagined that this ^ 
can only be the case when the cruel abandonment takes place '. 
in a neighborhood chiefly inhabited by well-to-do people,.. J 
And well would it be for the community at large if this sup- 
position were the correct one ; then there would be a chance 
that the poor neglected little waif would be well cared foV 
and preserved against the barbarous ii^ustice of being com- 
pelled to fight for his food even before he had shed his milk- 
.teeth. But wonderful as it may seem, it is not in well-to- | 
do quarters that the utterly abandoned child finds protection, i 
but in quarters that are decidedly the worst to do, and that, \ 
unfortunately, in every possible respect than any within the I 
city's limits. The tender consideration of poverty for its j 
kind is a phase of humanity that might be studied both with 
instruction and profit by those who, through their gold- 
rimmed spectacles regard deprivation from meat and clothes 
and the other good things of this world as involving a corre- 
sponding deficiency of virtue and generosity. They have 
grown so accustomed to associate cherubs with chubbiness, and 
chubbiness with high respectability and rich gravies, that they 
would, if such a thing were possible, scarcely be seen convers- 
ing with an angel of bony and vulgar type. Nevertheless, it 
is an undoubted fact, that for one child taken from the streets 
In the highly respectable West-end, and privately housed and 
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taken oare of, thore might be shown fifty who have found 
open door and lasting entertainment in the most povertj- 
stricken haimts of London. 

In haunts of vioe too, in hideous looalities inhabited solely 
by loose women and thieves. Bad as these people are, they 
will not deny a hungry ohild. It is curious the extent to 
which this lingering of nature's better part remains with 
these '' bad women.'* Love for little children in these poor 
creatures seems unconquerable. It would appear as though, 
conscious of the extreme depth of degradation to which they 
have fallen, and of the small amount of sympathy that re- 
mains between them and the decent world, Uiey were anxious 
to hold on yet a little longw, although by so slender a thread 
as unreasoning childhood affords. As every one can attest, 
whoso duty it has been to explore even the most notorious 
sinks of vice and criminality, it is quite common to meet with 
pretty little children, mere infants of three or four years old, 
who are the pets and toys of the inhabitants, especially of the 
lAromen. The fk^uent answer to the inquiry, '< Who does the 
child belong tol" is, "O, he's anybody's child," which 
sometimes means that it is the offspring oi one of the 
ihitomity who has died or is now in prison, but more 
often that he is a ''stray" who is fed and harbored there 
simply because nobody owns him. 

But, as may be easily understood, the reign of '' pets " of 
this sort is of limited duration. By the time the curly- 
headed little boy of four years old grows to be six, he must 
indeed be an inapt scholar if his two years' attendance at 
such a school has not turned his artless simplicity into mis- 
chievous cunning, and his ^' pretty ways " into those that are 
both audacious and tiresome. Then clubbing takes the place 
of caressing, and the child is graduaUy left to shift for him- 
self, and we meet him shortly afterwards an active and in- 
telligent nuisauoo, snatching his hard-earned crust out of the 
mire as a crossing-sweeper, fusee, or penny-paper selling boy, 
or else, more evilly iuchned, he joins other companions and 
takes up the trade of a whining beggar. Even at that tender 
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age his eyes are opened to the niinous fact that as much may 
be got by stealing as by working, and he " tails on," a promis- 
ing young beginner, to the army of twenty thousand 
professional thieves that exact black mail in London. 

Supposing it to be true, and for my part I sincerely believe 
it, that the ranks of neglected children who eventually be- 
come thieves are recruited in great part from the castaways 
of the mock child-adopter, then is solved the puzzle how it is 
that, among a class the origin of almost every member of 
which can be traced back to the vilest neighborhood of brutish- 
ness and ignorance, so many individuals of more than the 
average intellect are discovered. Any man who has visited a 
reformatory for boys must have observed this. Let him go 
into the juvenile ward or tibe school-room of a workhouse, 
either in town or country, and he will find four fifths of the 
lads assembled wearing the same heavy stolid look, indicati\i« 
of the same desperate resignation to the process of learning, 
than which for them could hardly be devised a punishment 
more severe. But amongst a very large proportion of the 
boys whojiave been rescued not merely from the gutter, but 
out oftil^ very jaws of the criminal law, and bestowed in our 
reforaStories, how different is their aspect ! Quick-witted, 
ready of comprehension, bold-eyed, shrewdly observant, one 
cannot but feel that it is a thousand pities that such boys should 
be driven to this harbor of refuge, — that so much good man- 
hood material should come so nigh to being wrecked. But 
how is it that with, no more promising nurses than squalor 
and ignorance the boys of the reformatory should show so 
much superior to the boys whom a national institution, such 
as a workhouse is, has adopted, and had all to do with since 
their infancy 1 The theory that many of the boys who by 
rapid steps in crime find their way to a reformatory are 
bastard children, for whose safe-keeping the baby-farmer was 
once briefly responsible, goes far towards solving the riddle. 
The child-adopting fraternity is an extensive one, and finds 
clients in all ^ades of society, and there can be little doubt 
that in mstances inniunerable, while Alley Jack is paying the 
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penalty of his evil behavior by turning for his bread on the 
treadmill, his brothers, made legitimate by the timely refor- 
mation and marriage of Alley Jack's father, are figuring in 
their proper sphere, and leisurely and profitably developing 
the intellect they inherit ftom their brilliant papa. Alley 
Jack, too, has his share of the fiimily talent, — all the brain, 
all the sensitiveness, all the ^ blood " of the respectable stock, 
a reckless sprig of which is responsible for Jack's being. It 
is only in the nature of things to suppose that Jack's blood 
is tainted with the wildness of widied papa ; and here we 
have in Alley Jack a type of that bold intellectual villain 
whose clique of fifty or so, as IxHtl Shaftesbury recently de- 
clared, is more to be dreaded tlian as many hundred of the 
dull and plodding 8(»-t of thie^€he stoty of whose exploits 
figure daily in the newspapers. 

• We have, however, a little wandered away from the subject 
in hand, which is not concerning neglected children who have 
become thieves, but neglected children, simply, whose future 
is not as yet ascertained. Speaking of the professicmal child- 
farmer, it has been already remarked that his soIq object, as 
regards these innocents that are adopted for a i||||DL paid 
down, is to get rid of them as secstBtly and quickly aspSfeble. 
And assuming the preservation of health and life in the 
little mortal to be of the first importance, there can be no 
question that he has a better chance of both, even though his 
treacherous ** adopter " deserts him on a doorstep, than if he 
were so kindly cruel as to tolerate his existence at the 
"farm." It is those unfortunate in^Eints who are not 
" adopted," but merely housed and fed at so much per week 
or month, who are the greater suff<M«rs. True, it is to the 
interest of the practitioners who adopt this branch oi baby- 
farming to keep life in their little charges, since with their 
death terminates the more or less profitable contract entered 
into between themselves and the child's parent or guardian ; 
but no less true is it that it is to the " farmers' * interest and 
profit to keep down their expenditure in the nursery at as low 
an ebb as is consistent with ike bare existence of Ha luokless 
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inhabitants. The ehild is weloome to lire on starvation diet 
just as long as it may. It is v«ry weloome indeed to do so^ 
since Uie longer it holds out, the larger the number of shil- 
lings the ogres that have it in chaige will be enabled to grind 
out of its poor little bones. These are not the " fanners " who 
append to their advertisements the notification that ** children 
dT ill-health are not objected to." Thej are by &r too good 
judges ior that What they rejoice in is a fine, robusti 
healthy<lunged child, with whom some such noble sum as a 
shilling a day is paid. Such an article is as good as a gift of 
twenty pounds to them. See the amount of privation such 
a child can stand before it succumbs! The tenacity of life in 
children of perfectly sound constitution is proverbiaL A 
ha'p'orth of bread, and a ha'p'orth of milk daily will suffice 
to keep the machinery (^ life from coming to a sudden stand- 
lE^ilL By evusk a barely sufficient link will the poor little help- 
less victim be held to life, while what passes as natural causes 
attack and gradually consume it, and drag it down to its 
grave. This, in the baby-farmer's estimati<Hit is a first-rate 
article, — the pride of the market, and without doubt the 
most profitabla The'safest toa Children will pine. Taken 
from th^ mother, it is only to be expected that they should. 
Therefore, when the poor mother, who is working of nights as 
well as days, that ** nurse's money " may be punctually paid^ 
visits her little one, and finds it thin and pale and wasting, 
she is not amazed, although her oonaeienee smites her cruelly, 
and her heart is fit to break. She is only too thankful to hear 
** nurse " declare that she is doing all she can for the little 
darling. It is her only consolation, and she goes away hug- 
ging it while ** nurse " and her old man make merry over gin 
bought with that hard, hard-earned extra sixpence that the 
poor mother has left to buy baby some little comfort 

I trust and hope that what is here set down will not be 
regarded as mere tinsd and w<»dy extravagance, designed to 
produce a *' sensation " in the mind of the reader. There is 
no tellmg into whose hands a book may falL Maybe, it is 
not alto^sther impossible eyes may scsa this page that have 
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at the terms I suggested, her object being chiefly to secure a ; 
companion for her own little darling, who had lately, through •' 
death, been deprived of his own dear little sister. '' Y. Z." 
further suggested that I should appoint a place where we '• 
could " meet and arrange." 

This, however, was not what I wanted. It was quite evi- 
dent, from the tone of the lady's note, that she was not at all 
desirous that the meeting should take place at her abode. : 
Again I was to address, " Post Ofl&ce." To bring matters to 
a conclusion, I wrote, declaring that nothing could be done 
unless I could meet " Y. Z." at her own abode. No answer 
was returned to this my last, and it was evidently the inten-j 
tion of " Y. Z." to let the matter drop. 

I was otherwise resolved, however. I had some sort of 
clew, and was resolved to follow it up. By what subtle arts 
and contrivance I managed to trace. "Y. Z." from "Post 
Office " to her abode need not here be recited. Armed with 
her real name and the number of the street in which she re- > 
sided, I arrived at the house, and at the door of it just as the > 
postman was rapping to deliver a letter to the very party I 
had come uninvited to visit. I may say that the house was ; 
of the small four or five roomed order, and no more or less : 
untidy or squalid than is commonly to be found in the back ^ 
streets of Stepney or Bethnal Green. r^ 

" Oxleek " was the original of " Y. Z.," and of the slat- j 
temly, ragged-haired girl who opened the door I asked if that I 
lady was at home. The young woman said that she was out, / 
— that she had "gone to the Li-ver." The young woman 
spoke- with a rapid utterance, and was evidently in a mighty 
hurry to get back to some business the postman's knock had^ 
summoned her from. 

^ I beg your pardon, miss, gone to the — " 

"Li-ver; where you pays in for young uns' berryins and that," 
she responded ; " she ain't at home, but he is. I '11 call him." 

And so she did. And presently a husky voice iroia the 
next floor called out, " Hullo ! what is it 1 " 

" Here 's a gentleman wants yer, and here 's a letter as the 
postman jest left." 
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^ Ask him if he 'a the doctor ; I 'ye got the young mi, I can't 
come down,** the husky ycHce was again heard to exclaim. 

To be sure I was not a doctor, not a qiuilified practitioner 
that is to say, but as fiur as iiie Ozleek £unily knew me I was 
^< M. D." ; and pacifying my grumUing oonscienoe with this 
small piece of Jesuitism, I blandly nodded my head to the 
young woman when she reeH<ed to me Mr. Oxleek's query. 

^'Then you 'd better go up, and pVaps you would n't mind 
taking this letter up with you,'' said she. 

I went up ; it was late in the eyening and candlelight, in 
the room on the next floor that is, but not on the stairs ; 
but had it been altogether dark, I might have discorered 
Mr. Oxleek by the stench of his tobacco. I walked in at the 
half-open door. 

There was Mr. Oxleek by the fire, the very perfection of an 

indolent, ease-loving, pipe-smoking^ beer-soaking wretch as 

•ever sat for his portrait. He was a man verging on fifty, I 

le^ould think, with a pair <^ broad shoulders fit to cairy a 

side of beef, and as greasy about the cufiis and collar of his 

tatterad jacket as though at some early period of his existence 

he had carried sides of bee£ But that must have been many 

years ago, for the grease had all worn black with age, and the 

shoulders of the jacket were all fretted through by constant 

friction against the back of the easy-chair he sat in. He wore 

slippers, — at least, he wore (me slipper ; the other one, all 

sbuched down at heel, had slipped off his lazy foot a few 

inches too far for easy recovery, and there it lay. A vil- 

lanously dirty face had Mr. Oxleek, and a beard of at least a 

f tQonth's growth. It was plain to be seen that one of Mr. 

I Oxleek's most ikvorite positions of sitting was with his head 

\ resting against that part of the wall that was by Ihe side of 

\ the mantel-shelf, for there, large as a dinner-plate, was the 

black, greasy*patch his dirty hair had made. He had been 

j smoking, for there, still smouldering, was his filthy little pipe 

'^ on the shelf, and by the side of it a yellow jug all streaked 

{ and stained with ancient smears of beer. 

He was not quite unoccupied, however; he was nursing a 
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baby ! He, the pipe-cnicking, beei>6wiggiiigy unsfaaven, dirty, 
lazy ruffian was nursing a poor little ereature leas than a 
year old, a& I should judge, with its small, jnnched face repos- 
ing against his ragged waistcoat, in the pocket of which his 
tobaooo was probably kept The baby wore its bedgown, as 
though it had once been put to bed and roused to be niursed. 
It was a^ Y&ry old and woiiilly begrimed bedgown, bearing 
marks a£ Mr. Oxleek's dirty paws, and of his tobacco-dust, 
and of physic clumsily administered and spilt. It would ap- 
pear too much like ** piling up the agony " did I attraapt to 
describe that baby's &ce. It was the countenance of an in- 
&nt that had cried itself to sleep, and to whom pain was so 
familiar, that it invaded its dreams, causing its mites of 
features to twitch and quiver so that it would have been a 
mercy to wake it. 

" Evening, sir ; take a dtxeer 1 " remarked Mr. (hdeek, quite 
hospitaUy ; " this is the young un, sir." 

It was very odd. Clearly there was a great mistake some- 
where, and yet as fiur as they had gene, the proceedings were 
not much at variance with the original text. I was *^ M* D*^" 
and a dootc»r was expected. " Thus was the young nn," Mr. 
Oxleek declared, luod a young one, a bereaved young one who 
had lost his darling j^ymate, was a i»x>mineBt leature in his 
wife's letter to me. 

'* O, is that ihe young one)" I remarked. 

''Yes; a heap of trouble; going after the last» I'm 
afeard." 

'' The same symptoms, eh) " 

''Just the same. Regler. handful she is, and no mistake.," 

This then was no< the " young un " Mrs. Oxleek had written 
about. This was a girl, it seeaoed. 

^ Pray, how long is it since a medical man saw theehild ) " 
I inquired, I am afraid in a tone that roused suspicion in Mr, 
Oxleek's mind. 

"O, you know, when he came last week, — you're come 
instead of him 1 Ywihane come instead of him, have n't you )" 

" No, indeed," I replied. " I 'ye come to talk about that 
advertisement of yours." 
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Mr. Oxleek lor a moment looked blank, but only for a mo- 
ment. He saw the trap just as he was about to set his foot 
m it, and withdrew in time. 

'' Not here," he remarked, impudently. 

" But I must b^ your pardon, it is here. You forget. I 
wrote to you as M. D." 

By this time Mr. Oxleek had seized and lit his s^rt pipe, 
and was puf&ng away at it with great vigor. 

" You *re oome to the wrong shop, I tell you," he replied, 
from behind the impenetrate doud ; ** we don't know no 
* M. D.' nor M. P., nor M. anythink ; it 's a mistake." 

** Perhaps if I show you your wife's writing, you will be 
convinced 1 " 
. ** No, I sha'n't ; it 'a all a mistake, I tell you." 

I sat down on a chair. 

" Will your wife be long before she returns t " I inquired. 

" Can't say — oh, here she comes ; now p'r'aps you '11 be- 
lieve that you 're come to the wrong shop. My dear, what do 
we know about M. D.'s, or advertising, eh 1 " 

" Nothing." 

Mrs. Oxleek was a short, j&t woman, with a sunny smile on 
her florid &,oe, and a general air of content about her. She 
had brought in with her a pot of beer and a quantity of pork 
sausages for supper. 

" Nothing," she repeated instantly, taking the cue ; " who 
says that we do 1 " 

" This gentleman 's been a tacklin' me a good 'un, I can tell 
you ! — says that he 's got your writing to show for summat 
or other." 

« Where is my writing 1 " asked Mrs. Oxleek, defiantly. 

** This is it, if I am not mistaken, ma'am." And I dis- 
played it. 

" Ah ! that 's where it is, you see," said she, with a trium- 
phant chuckle, "you are mistaken. You are only wasting 
your time, my good sir. My name is n't * Y. Z.,' and never 
was. Allow me to light you down stairs, my good sir." 

And I did allow her. What else could I do 1 At the same 
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time, and although my inyestigiAtioiis led to nothing at all, 
I came away oonyinoed, as doubtlos the reader is, that 
there was no " mistake/' and that Mr. and Mrs. Oxleek were 
of the tribe of ogres who fetten on little children. 

Singularly enough, as I revise these pages for the press, 
there appears in the newspapers a grimly apt illustration of 
the above statement. So exactly do the details of the case 
in question bear out the arguments used in support of my 
views (^ baby-forming, that 1 will take the liberty of setting 
the matter before the reader just as it was set before the 
oor(mer. 

'^ An investigation of a singular character was heid by Mr. 
Richards on Thursday night, at the Lord Campbell Tavern, , 
Bow, respecting the death of Frederick Wood, aged two years ^^^ 
and three months. 

^'Mias A. W , of Hoxton, said deceased was a sick- 
ly child, and ten months ago witness todL it to Mrs. Savill, of 
24 Swayton Road, Bow. She paid her four and sixpence a 
week .to take care of the child. <She never saw more than 
two other babies at Mrs. Savill's house. She thought her 
child was thoroughly attended to. The deceased met with 
an accident and its thigh was broken, but the doctor said that 
the witness need not put herself out in the slightest degree, 
for the child was getting on very well. Witness could not 
get away from business more than once a week to see the 
child. She had not seen the child for five weeks. 

" Mrs. Caroline Savill said she was the wife of a porter in 
the city, llie deceased h€td been with her ten months. She 
put him to bed at nine o'clock on Saturday night, and at half 
past eight on Sunday morning i^e said to her daughter, ' He 
looks strange,' and then she put a looking-glass to his mouth 
and found that he was dead. 

" By the Coroner : She could account for the broken thigh. 
Last October, when she was taking deceased up to bed, she 
slipped down and fell upon the child. She was quite certain 
that she was sober. It was a pair of old boots that caused \ 
her to slip. She had eleven children to keep at Bow. ^^ 
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** A JaijQuui : Tou keep, in &ct, a baby-&rm t 
*^ WitneiM : Tbat I must leave to jour generosily, gentle- 
uett. la ctmtinuatioD, witnen stated that out of the eleven 
cKiKtim^nV iUif «iMii» There had been no inquest on either 
of UnMift* Tlie deceased's bed was an egg-box with some 
«li«w iM it Tlie «|qr-boi was a short one, and was sixteen 
umImi wvWk TWe child ooold not turn in it. She never 
UikI il«viMM«d> l«^ to^eUisr. She never discovered that the 
vlMiM>ft lli^ w?M» Iweken tiU the morning fdlowingthe night 
%hm sW tMI %Mi it IWcmd and she pat him to bed. She 
Ml ^|K*tt iW l^)^ vif the stairs and her weight was on him. 
^^ sem kir a A^ifler iMxt di^^ 

^ IXmiw AlkJfeM said W ww ealled to seethe dead body of 
iW ^ikNuaMit kw« ^^^wdHQr. TVs child had a maUbrmed chest 
t Wih hifti arieeet ftvwt irtfusaMS of serum on the brain from 
tttftMm): Wi»inii|» aial imI iNea as|< :k c t Witness had attended 
Uw i^»aiwiwit t^ iW hr^eai Ai^ He believed that the 
^^'^Mk h*i iftMi uifttt^ whim ifcwfc lh took plaoe. 

*^ tiw jurv» «Aiir a lM||^vHNHMllaliott» returned a verdict of 
' vkM«4 dMM aaftuml ^mmmh''; «wt Ihej wished to append a 
<vM*uiv^ t>M iha «^^«vlMr y i > Kweit W reeerd it** 

|1wa( (A Uw %Mk^ v/f %W^ )N(e(^ slesy ef whidi the reader 

«u;4««» U^ UA H^ (^)«^ hiiiL ^wm v |N» ii >Mt SkMiM that opinicm 

:i4ii4i«» sHA % v.\im>fci^ iwi vHK "^^ ^ a yy i wAi ip w ^ the leader must 

s ^ svsu««r^ N^ iK^ tM^aMMjEl^ f in n;> > iaiiM w Cnt it It is all ovor 

^o%. IV v^ tiu^ ^H2Ma >shkMiik a )lb» «A' hia name placed 

^*u^ 4W i^Hk N^UIp xhti M Ni ^^ ^^ fcjeiMi^ gf iNMor |!WM»eeity, 

xSM.i^^vu^ ^.iiWc^Uu^ (% wvnUhttvi^heenamercj 

H.K.. vx ^%«M.«M^ '4Ui^ ^ ^Mft 4^ ^imrthpitU ham <Mi th» edge 

^ .K >Mvi«v I >^- Wt ^»»i1n4 >y<it i Miii ww i h>» Ki» <wit instead 

^ ..^\ vsW^ ^^ A ^*^iik 55»w* Dmst v\;%^^itt;. with esie small 

\.^ uv^v^V"" '^ ""^^ ;*Hv^ W aH«9S hax^ ha»t a h i imul tisw of 

^ vxs \w\ .Ok^ ^isi iii^ Hjkj^ iNM$t h»«|iim haw been 

^» Kx, ^K.'^s,^ VNivM^v^w >*<^ ^iN^ >^^ ^'^ h»vvd&s oradle — 

^^ ^-v \\>^vk^ iW X* s^f' >«*% te A -aial <Mi»ii^mdto 

s ^^^^s^^*. Uv*v >%s\vV^ ^s,*«* i^ t%ifc^? <^ m wt«y <UnHNL 

* X %\ ^vxx %^^ ^>yNli^«v<^^ >hy^: aiai hK 
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whoever he was who was at liberty only once a week to come 
and see him, is released from the crushing burden his main- 
tenance imposed on her, and Mrs. Savill by this time has 
doubtless filled up the egg-box the little boy's demise rendered 
vacant. Why should she not, when she left the coroner's 
court without a stain on her character ) . It is all over. The 
curtain that was raised just a little has been drop^)ed again, 
and the audience has dispersed, and nobody will think again 
of the tragedy the darkened stage is ready to produce again 
. at the shortest notice, until the coroner's constable rings the 
bell and the curtain once n^ore ascends. 

And so we shall go on, unless the law steps in to our aid. 
Why does it not do so t It is stringent and vigilant enough 
as regards inferior animals. It has a stem eye for pigs, and 
will not permit them to be kept except on certain inflexible 
conditions. It holds dogs in leash, and permits them to live 
only as contributors to her Majesty's Inland Revenue. It 
holds its whip over lodging-house keepers, and under frightful 
pains and penalties they may not swindle a lodger of one out 
of his several himdred regulation feet of air ; but it takes no 
heed of the cries of its persecuted babes and sucklings. Any 
one may start as a professed adopter of children. Any one, 
however ignorant and brutal, and given to slipping down 
stairs, may start as a baby-farmer, with liberty to do as she 
pleases with the helpless creatures placed in her charge. 
What she pleases first of all to do, as a matter of course, is 
to pare down the cost of her charge's keep, so that she may 
make a living of the parings. As has been seen, she need not 
even find them beds to lie on ; if she be extra economical, an 
egg-box with a handful of straw will do as well. 

And is there no remedy for thisi Would it not be possible 
at least to issue licenses to baby-keepers as they are at present 
issued to cow-keepers 1 It may appear a brutal way of put. 
ting the matter, but it becomes less so when one considers 
how much at present the brutes have the best of it. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WOBKmO BOTH. 



The I^ottdon Erraiid Boj. '— Hli Drvdgeiy and Friralioiis. — His Temp- 
tations. -* Tfatt London Bogr after Dark. — The Amusements provided 
for him. 

Thi law takes aocoont of but two phases of human ex- 
istenoe, — Uie child irresponsible . and the adult responsibley 
and overlooks as boieath its dignity the important and 
well-marked steps that lead fix>m the former state to the 
latt^. 

Despite the illegality <^ the pioceeding; it is the intention 
of the writer hereof to do otherwise, aware as he is, and as 
every tiiinking pmvon may be, of how critical and all-impor- 
tant a period in the career of the male human creature is 
** boyhood." Amongst people of means and education, the grave 
responsibility of seeing their rising progeny safely through the 
sadly perilous ** middle passage " is faHlj recognised ; but it is 
different with the laboring diasses, and the very poor. 

It is a lamentable fiiot, that at that period of his existence 
when he needs closest watching, when, he stands in need oi 
healthful guidance, of counsel against temptation, a boy, the 
son cf laboring parents, is left to himself, almost free to fol- 
low the dictates of his inclinations, be they good or bad. 
Nothing than this can be more iii|udicious, and, as regards the 
boy's moral culture and worldly w^are, more unjust Not, 
as I would have it distinotly und«:«tood, that ^e boy of 
vulgar breeding is by nature more pregnable to temptation 
than his same agQ brother of genteel extraction ; not because, 
fairly tested with the latter, he woidd be the first to succumb 
to a temptation, but because, poor fellow, outward circum- 
stances press and hamper him so un^rly. 

It has recently come to my knowledge that at the present 
time there is striving hard to attract public attention and 
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patronage an institution styled the ''.Errand Boys* Home.** 
It would be difficult, indeed, to overrate the importance of 
such an establishment, properly conducted. Amongst neg- 
lected children of a laiger growth, those of the fiuniliar 
"errand boy" type figure first and foremost. It would be 
instructiTe to learn how many boys of the kind indicated are 
annually drafted into our grc«t crimmal army, and still more 
so' to trace back the swift downhill strides to the original 
little Altering step that shuffled fix>m the right path to the 
wrong. 

Any one who has any acquaintance with the habits and 
customs of the laboring classes, must be aware that the 
''family ** system is for the younger branches, as they grow 
up, to elbow those just above them in age out into the workl ; 
not only to make more room at the dinner^able, but to assist 
in its substantial adornment The poorer the fionily, the 
earlier the boys are turned out, " to cut their own grass," as 
the saying is. Take a case — one in ten thousand — to be 
met with to-morrow or any day in the city of London. Tom 
h a little lad, — one of seven or eight, — his fothor is a la- 
borer, earning, say a guinea a week ; and finom the age of 
seven Tom has been sent to a penny-a-wedc sdiool ; partly 
for the sake of what learning he may chance to -pkk up, but 
chiefly to keep him " out of the streets," and to effect a simulr 
taneous saving of his morals and of his shoe4eather. As be- 
fore stilted, Tom's is essentially a working fiimily. It is Tom's 
fether^s pride to relate how that he was "turned out" at 
eight, and had to trudge through the snow to work at six 
o'clock of winter mornings ; and that though, on account of 
oou^s and chilblains and other Mvolous and childish ail- 
ments, he thought it very hard at the time, he rejoices that 
he was so put to it, since he has no doubts that it tended to 
harden him and make him the man he is. 

Accordingly, when Tom has reached the ripe age of ten, it 
is accounted high time that he "got a place," as did his father 
before him ; and, as there are a hundred ways in London in 
whidi a sharp little boy <^ ten can be made usefiil, very little 
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difficulty is experienced in Tom's launching. He becomes an 
*^ errand boj/' a newspaper or a printing boy, in all probabil- 
ity. The reader curious as to the employment of juvenile 
labor may any morning at six or seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing witness the hiurried trudging to work of as many Toms as 
the pavement of our great highways will conveniently accom- 
modate, each with his small bundle <^ food in a- little bag, to 
last him the day through. Something else he may see, too, 
that would be highly comic were it not for its pitiful side. 
As need not be repeated here, a boy's estimate of earthly bliss 
might be conveniently contained in a dinner-plate of goodly 
dimensions. When he first goes out to work, his pride and 
glory is the parcel of food his mother makes up for the day's 
consumption. There he has it, — breakfast, dinner, tea! 
Possibly he might get as much, or very neariy, in the ordinary 
course of events at home, but in a piecemeal and ignoble 
way. He never in his life possessed such a wealth of food, 
all his own, to do as he pleases with. Eight — ten slices of 
bread and butter, and may be — especially if it happen to be 
Monday — a slice of meat and a lump of cold pudding, relics 
of that dinner of dinners, Simday's dinner i 

His, all his, with nobody to say nay ; but still only wealth 
m prospective ! It is now barely seven o'clock, and, by fair 
eating, he will not arrive at that delicious piece of cold pork 
with the crackling on it until twelve ! It is a keen, bracing 
morning ; he has already walked a mile or more ; and it wants 
yet fuUy an hour and a half to the factory breakfast-time. 
It is just as broad as it is long ; suppose he draws on his 
breakfast allowance just to the extent of one slice ? Only 
one, and that in stem integrity : the topmost slice without 
fee or favor ! But, ah ! the cruel fragrance of that juicy cut 
of spare-rib ! It .has impregnated the whole contents of the 
bundle. The crust of that abstracted slice is as savory, al- 
most, as the crisp-baked rind of the original. Six bites — 
" too brief for friendship, not for fame " — have consumed it, 
and left him, alas ! hungrier than ever. Shall he ? What — 
taste of the sacred slice ) No. It is n't likely. The pork is 
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for hia dinner. But the pudding, — that is a supplemental 
sort of article ; a mere extravagance when added to so much 
perfection as the luscious meat embodies. And out he hauls 
it ; the ponderous abstraction afflicting the hitherto compact 
parcel with such a shambling looseness, that it is' necessary to 
pause in one of the recesses of the bridge to readjust and 
tighten it. But, ah I rash boy 1 Since thou wert not proof 
against the temptation lurking in that slice of bread-and-but- 
ter, but faintly odorous of that maddening flavor, how canst 
thou hope to save thyself now that i;hou hast tasted of the 
pudding to which the pork was wedded in the baker's oven 1 
It were as safe to trust thee at hungry noon with a luscious 
apple-dumpling, and bid thee eat of the dough and leave the 
fruit. It is all over. Reason, discretion, the admonitions of 
a troubled conscience, were all gulped down with that last 
comer, crusty bit, so full of gravy. The bridge's next recess 
is the scene of another halt, and of an utterly reckless spoli- 
ation of the dwindled bundle. And now the pork is consumed 
to the veriest atom, and naught remains but four reproachful 
bread slices, that sikulk in a comer, and almost demand the 
untimely fate visited on their companions. Shall they crave 
in vain 1 No. A pretty bundle, thisy to take to the factory 
iot his mates to see. A good excuse will serve his purpose 
better. He will engulf the four slices, as he did the rest, and 
fold up his bag neatly, and hide it in his pocket, and, when 
dinner-time comes, he ^ill profess that there is something 
nice at home, and he is going there to partake of it ; while, 
really, he will take a dismal stroll, lamenting his early weak- 
ness, and making desperate vows for the future. 
'^^ It is not, however, with Tom as the lucky owner of a filled 
food-bag that we have here to deal, but with Tom who at 
least five days out of the six is packed off to work with just 
as much bread and butter as his poor mother can spare off 
the family loaf. Now "going out to work " is a vastly differ- 
ent matter from going from home to school, and innocently 
playing between whiles. In the first place, the real hard work 
he has to perform (and few people would readily believe the 
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enormous amount of muscular exertion these little fellows are 
capable of enduring) develops his appetite for eating to a 
prodigious extent He finds the food he brings from home as 
his daily ration but half sufficient. What are a couple of 
slices of bread, with perhaps a morsel of cheese, considered as 
a dinner for a hearty boy who has perhaps trudged from post 
to i^llar a dozen miles cht so since his breakfitst, carrying loads 
more or less heavy ) He hungers for more, and more is con- 
stantiy in his sight if he only had the means, a penny or two- 
pence even, to buy it He makes the acquuntance of other 
boys ; he is drawn toward them in hungry, envious curiosity, 
seeing them in the enjoyment of what he so yearns after, and 
they speedily inform hhn how easy it is to " make ** not only 
a penny or twopence, but a sixpence or a shilling, if he has 
a mind. -And they are quite right, these young counsellors 
of eviL The facilities for petty pilfering afforded to the shop- 
keeper's errand boy are such as &vor momentaiy evil im- 
pulses. He need not engage in subtle plans for the purloin- 
mg of a shilling or a shilling's worth. The opportunity is at 
his fingers' ends constantly. Usually he has Uie range of the 
business premises. Few peojde mistrust a little boy, and he 
is left to mind the shop where the money-till is, and he has 
free access to the store-room or warehouse in which all man- 
ner of portable small goods are heaped in profusion. It is an 
awfril temptation. It is not sufficient to urge that it should 
not be, and that in the case of a lad of well-regulated mind 
it would not be. It would perhaps be more to the purpose to 
substitute '^ well-regulated meals" for ''well-regulated minds." 
Nine times out of ten the confessions of a discovered juvenile 
pilferer go to prove that he sinned for his belly's sake. He 
has no conscience above his waistband, po<Hr little wretch ; 
nor can much better be expected, when we consider that all 
his life, his expmrienoe and observation has taught him that 
the first grand aim of human ingenuity and industry is to 
place a hot baked dinner on the table of Sundays. To be 
sure, in the case of his hard-working fiaither he may never 
have known him resort to any other than honest industry ; 
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he never found out that his parent was any other than an 
honest inan ; and so long as his father or his employer does 
not find him out to be any other than an honest boy, matters 
may run smoothly. 

It is least of all my intention to make out that every er- 
rand boy is a petty thief ; all that I maintain is that he is a 
hiunan creature just budding into existence as it were in the 
broad furrowed field of life, and that his susceptibilities are 
tender, and should be protected from evil influence with even 
extraordinary care ; and that instead of which he is but too 
often left to grow up as maybe. In their ignorance and hard 
driving necessity, his parents having given him a spell of 
penny schooling, and maintained him until he has become a 
marketable article, persuade themselves that they have done 
for him the best they can, and nothing remains but for him 
to obey his master in all things, and he will grow to be as 
bright a man as his father before him. 

It is only necessary to point to the large number of such 
children, for they are no better, who annually swell our crim- 
inal lists, to prove that somewhere a screw is sadly loose, and 
that the sooner it is set right the better it will be for the na- 
tion. The Home for Errand Boys is the best scheme that has 
as yet been put forth towards meeting the difficulty. Its pro- 
fessed object, I believe, is to aiFord shelter and wholesome 
food and healthful and harmless recreation for boys who are 
virtually without a home, and who have " only a lodging." 
That is to say, a place to which they may retire to sleep come 
bedtime, and for which they pay what appears as a paltry 
sum when regarded as so many pence per night, but which 
tells up to a considerable sum by the end of a week. 

The most important feature, however, of such a scheme as 
the Home for Errand Boys embraces, does not appear ih the 
vaunted advantage of reduced cost. Its main attraction is 
the promise it holds out to provide its lodgers with suitable 
amusement after work hours and before bedtime. If this 
were done on an extensive scale, there is no telling how much 
real, substantial good might be accomplished. It is after work 

s I> 
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hours that boys fall into mischief. There is no reason why 
these homes . should not have existence in various parts of 
London. One such establishment indeed is of little practical 
use. If it were possible to establish such places (a careful 
avoidance of everything savoring of the "asylum" and the 
" reformatory ^ would of course be necessary) in half a dozen 
different spots in the immediate neighborhood of the city, 
they would doubtless meet with extensive patronage. They 
might indeed be made to serve many valuable ends that do 
•not appear at a first glance. If these " homes " were estab- 
lished east, west, north, and south, they might be all under 
one management, and much good be effected by recommend- 
ing deserving members for employment. There might even 
be a provident fund, formed by contHbutions of a penny or so 
a week, out of which lads imavoidably out of employ could 
be supported until a job of work was foimd for them. 

Allusion has, in a previous page, been made to that danger- 
ous time for working boys, — the time between leaving work 
and retiring to bed. It would be bad enough were the boy 
left to his own devices for squandering his idle time and his 
hard-earned pence. This task, however, is taken out of his 
hands. He has only to stroll up this street and down the 
next, and he will find pitfalls already dug for him ; neatly and 
skilfully dug, and so prettily overspread with cosey carpeting, 
that they do not in the least appear like pitfalls. It may at 
first sight seem that " neglected children " are least of all 
likely to make it worth the while of these diggers of pits, but 
it should be borne in mind that the term in question is here 
applied in its most comprehensive sense, that there are chil- 
dren of all ages, and that there are many more ways than one 
of neglecting children. It is evident that yoimg boys who 
are out at work from six till six say, and after that spend the 
evening pretty much how they please, are " neglected " in the 
most emphatic meaning of the term. Parents are not apt to 
think so. It is little that they have to concede him in retxun 
for his contributions to the common stock, and probably they 
regard this laxity of supervision as the working boy*s due, — 
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as something he has earned, and which is his by right. The 
boy himself is nothing backward in claiming a privilege he 
sees accorded to so many other boys, and it is the least trou- 
blesome thing in the world for the parents to grant the favor. 
All that they stipulate for is that the boy shall be home and 
abed in such good time as shall enable him to be up and at 
work without the loss in the morning of so much as an hour ; 
which is a loss of just as many pence as may happen. 

It may not be here out of place to make more definite allu- 
sion to the " pitfalls " above mentioned. Pitfall broadest and 
deepest is the theatrical exhibition, known as the "penny 
gaff." Some considerable time since I wrote on this subject 
in the columns of the " Morning Star" ; and as precisely the 
old order of things prevails, and the arguments then used 
against them .apply with equal force now, I will, with the 
reader's permission, save myself further trouble than that 
which transcription involves. 

Every low district of London has its theatre, or at least an 
humble substitute for one, called in vulgar parlance a " gaff." 
A gaff is a place in which, according to the strict interpreta- 
tion of the term, stage plays may not be represented. The 
actors of a drama may not correspond in colloquy, only in 
pantomime, but the pieces brought out at the "gaff" are sel- 
dom of an intricate character, and the not over-fastidious au- 
ditory are well content with an exhibition of dumb show and 
gestm^, that even the dullest comprehension may understand. 
The prices of admission to these modest temples of the tragic 
muse are judiciously regulated to the means of the neighbor- 
hood, and range from a penny to three pence. There is no 
" half price for children," and for the simple reason that such 
an arrangement would reduce the takings exactly fifty per 
cent. They are all children who support the gaff. Coster- 
monger boys and girls, from eight or nine to fourteen years 
old, and errand boys and girls employed at factories. As be- 
fore mentioned, every district has its own " gaff." There is 
one near Peter Street, Westminster; a second in the New 
Cut, at Lambeth ; a third in Whitecross Street ; a fourth, 
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fifth, and sixth between Whitechapel Church and Katcliff 
Highway. It may, without feiir of uontmdictiun, lie asserted, 
' that within a circuit of live miles of St. Paul's, at least twenty 
of these dangerous dens of amusement might be enumerated. 
At best of times they are dangerous. The best of times 
heiug when current topics of a highly sensationsJ character 
are lacking, and the enterprising manager is compelled to fall 
hack on some comparatively harmless stock piece. But tlio 
"gaff" proprietor has an eye to business, and is a man un- 
likely to allow what he regards as hia chances to slip by him. 
He at once perceives a chanco in the modem mania that per- 
■yadea the juvenile population for a class of literature com- 
monly known aa " highly sensationaL" Ho has no Lterature 
to vend, but he does not dos[iair on that account. He ia 
aware that not one in five of the youth who houor his estab- 
liahment with their patronsge can read. If be, the worthy 
gaff proprietor, had any doubts on the subject, he might set- 
tle tliem any day by listening at his door while an admiring 
crowd of "regular customers" floclting thereto speculated on 
the pleasures of the night as foretold in glowing colors on the 
immense placards that adorn the exterior of his Lttlo theatre. 
They can understand tho pictures well enough, but the de- 
scriptive legends beneath them are mysteries to which few 
possess the key. If these few are maliciously reticent, the 
despair of the beniglitod ones is painful to witness, as with 
puckered mouths and knitted brows they essay to decipher 
the strange straight and crooked characters, and earnestly 
consult with each other as to when and where they had seen 
the like. Failing in this, the gaff proprietor may have heard 
thorn exclaim ia tones of but half-assured consolation, " Ah, 
well ! it does n't matter what the reading is ; the piece won't 
be spoke, it '11 be acted, so we are sure to know all about it 
when we come to-night." 

Under such circumstaneea, it is easy enough to understand 
the agonized anxiety of low-lived ignorant Muster Tomkins in 
tiieae stirring times of Black Highwaymen, and Spring Heel 
Jaelfs, and Boy Detectives. In the fihop window of tlie news- 
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vendor round the comer, he sees displayed all in a row, a long 
line of " penny numbers,'* the mere illustrations pertaining to 
-which makes his heart palpitate, and his hair stir beneath his 
ragged cap. There he sees bold highwaymen busy at every 
branch of their delightful avocation, stopping a lonely travel- 
ler and pressing a pistol-barrel to his af&ighted head, and bid- 
ding him deliver his money or his life ; or impeding the way 
of the mail-coach, the captain, hat in hand, courteously rob- 
bing the inside passengers (prominent amongst whom is a 
magnificent female with a low bodice, who evidently is not in- 
sensible to the captain's fascinating manner), while members 
of his gang are seen in miuxlerous conflict with the coachman 
and the guard, whose doom is but too siu^ly foreshadowed. 
Again, here is a spirited woodcut of a booted and spurred 
highwayman in headlong flight from pursuing Bow Street offi- 
cers who are close at his heels, and in no way daunted or hurt 
by the contents of the brace of pistols the fugitive has mani- 
festly just discharged point blank at their heads. 

But fairly in the way of the bold rider is a toll-gate, and in 
a state of wild excitement the toll-gate keeper is seen grasp- 
ing the long bar that crosses the road. The tormenting ques- 
tion at once arises in the mind of Master Tomkins, — is he 
pushing it or pulling it 1 Is he friendly to the Black Knight 
of the Road or is he not? Master T. feels that his hero's 
fate is in that toll-gate man's hands ; he does n't know if he 
should vastly admire him or regard him with the deadliest 
enmity. From the bottom of his heart he hopes that the 
toll-gate man may be friendly. He would cheerfully give up 
the old penny he has in his pocket to know that it were so. 
He would give a penny for a simple " yes " or " no," and all 
the while there are eight good letter-press pages along with" 
the pictiu-e that would tell him all about it if he only were 
able to read ! There is a scowl on his young face as he re- 
flects on this, and bitterly he thinks of his hard-hearted father 
who sent him out to sell ftisees when he should have been at 
school learning his ABC. Truly, he went for a short time 
to a Bagged School, but there the master kept all the jolly 
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books to himself, — the " Knight of the Road "" and that sort 
of thing, and gave him to learn out of ^ lot of sober dry rub- 
bish without the least flavor in it Who says that he is a 
dunce and won't leam 1 Try him now. Buy a few numbers 
of the " Knight of the Road/' and sit down with him, and 
make him spell out eveiy word of it. Never was boy so anx- 
ious after knowledge. He never picked a pocket yet, but such 
is his present desperate spirit, that if he had the chance of 
picking the art of reading out of one, just see if he would n't 
precious socm make himself a scholar 1 

Thus it is with the neglected boy, blankly illiterate. It 
need not be supposed, however, that a simple and quiet peru- 
sal of the astounding adventures of his gallows heroes from 
the printed text would completely satisfy the boy with suffi- 
cient knowledge to enable him to spell through a ''penny 
number." It whets his appetite merely. It is one thing to 
read about the flashing and slashing of steel blades, and of the 
gleam of pistol-barrels, and the whiz of bullets, and of the 
bold highwayman's defiant '' ha ! ha !" as he cracks the skull 
of the coach-guard, preparatory to robbing the affirighted pas- 
sengers ; but to be satii^actory, the marrow and essence of the 
blood-stirring tragedy can only be conveyed to him in bodily 
shape. There are many elements of a sanguinary drama that 
may not well be expressed in words. As, for instance, when 
Bill Bludjon, after having cut the throat of .the gentleman 
passenger, proceeds to rob his daughter, and finding her in 
possession of a locket with some gray hair in it, he returns it 
to her with the observation, " Nay, fair lady, Bill Bludjon may 
be a thief: in stem defence of self he may occasionally shed 
blood, but. Perish the Liar who says of him that he respects 
not the gray hairs of honorable age ! " There is not much in 
this as set down in print. To do Bill justice, you must see 
how his noble countenance lights as his generous bosom heaves 
with chivalrous sentiments; how defiantly he scowls, and 
grinds his indignant teeth as he hisses the word "Ztar./"— ^ 
how piously he turns his eyes heavenward as he alludes to 
" honorable dd age." It is in these emotional subtleties thia.t 
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the hero rises out of the vulgar robber with his villanous 
Whitechapel cast of qountenauce, and his great hands, hide- 
ous with murder stains, must be witnessed to be appreciated! 
It is the gaff proprietor's high aim and ambition to effect this 
laudable object, and that he does so with a considerable 
amount of, at least, pecuniary success, is proved by his " crowd- 
ed houses " nightly. 

Now that the police are to be roused to increased vigilance 
in the suppression as well as the arrest of criminality, it would 
be as well if those in authority directed their especial atten- 
tion to these penny theatres. As they at present exist, 
they are nothing better than hot-beds of vice in its vilest 
forms. Girls and boys of tender age are herded together to 
witness the splendid achievements of *' dashing highwaymen," 
and of sirens of the Starlight Sail School ; nor is this alL 
But bad as this is, it is really the least part of the evil The 
penny ''gaff" is usually a small place, and when a specially 
atrocious piece produces a corresponding "ruij," the "house " 
is incapable of containing the vast number of boys and ^Is 
who nightly flock to see it. Scores would be turned away 
from the doors, and their half-pence wasted, were it not for 
the worthy proprietor's ingenuity. I am now speaking of 
what I was an actual witness of in the neighborhood of Shore- 
ditch. Beneath the pit and stage of the theatre was a sort 
of large kitchen, reached from the end of the passage, that 
was the entrance to the theatre by a flight of steep stairs. 
There were no seats in this kitchen, nor furniture of any 
kindl» There was a window looking toward the street, but 
this was prudently boarded up. At night time all the light 
allowed in the. kitchen proceeded from a feeble and dim gas- 
jet by the wall over the fireplace. 

Wretched and dreary-looking as was this underground 
chamber, it was a source of considerable profit to the pro- 
prietor of the " gaff" overhead. As before stated, when any- 
thing peculiarly attractive was to be seen, the jjieatre fllle<^ 
within tea minutes of opening the besieged doors. Not to 
disappoint the late-comers, however, all who pleased might 
pay and go down stairs until the performance just commenced 
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(it lasted generally about an hour and a half) terminated. The 
j)rimo inducement held out was, thj^t ** then they would be sure 
of good seats.** The inevitable result of such an arrangement 
may be easier guessed than described. For my part, I know 
no more about it than was to be derived from a hasty glance 
from the stair-head. There was a stench of tobacco-smoke, 
and an uproar of mingled youthful voices, — swearing, chaf- 
fing, and screaming in boisterous mirth. This was all that 
was to be heard, the Babel charitably rendering distinct pro- 
nouncing of blasphemy or indecency imintelligible. Nor was 
•it much easier to make out the source from whence the 
hideous clamor proceeded, for the kitchen was dim as a coal- 
cellar, and was further obscured by the foul tobacco-smoke 
the lads were emitting from their short pipes. A few were 
romping about, — " larking," as it is termed, — but the ma- 
jority, girls and boys, were squatted on the floor, telling and 
listening to stories, the quality of which might but too truly 
be guessed from the sort of applause they elicited. A few — 
impatient of the frivolity that surrounded them, and really 
anxious for " the play " — stood apart, gazing with scowling 
envy up at the ceiling, on the upper side of which, at frequent 
intervals, there was a furious clatter of hobnailed boots, be- 
tokening the delirous delight of the happy audience in full 
view of Starlight Sail, in " silk tights " and Hessians, dancing 
a Highland fling. Goaded to desperation, one or two of the 
tormented ones down in the kitchen reached up with their 
sticks and beat on the ceiling a tattoo, responsive to tha bat- 
tering of the hobnailed boots before mentioned. This, how- 
ever was €1 breach of "gaff" rule that could not be tolerated. 
With hurried steps the proprietor approached the kitchen 
stairs, and descried me. " This ain't the theeater ; you 've 
no business here, sir ! " said he, in some confusion, as I im- 
a^iied. " No, iny friend, I have no business here, but you 
have a very pretty business, and one for which, when comes 
the Great D^jr of Reckoning, I would rather you answer than 
me." But I only thought this ; aloud, I made the* gaff pro- 
prietor an apology, and thankfully got off his abominable 
premises. 
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CHAPTEB V, 

THE PBOBLBK OF DELIYBBAKOB. 

Curioas Problem. — The best Metbod of Treatment — The " Chfld of 
the Gatter " not to be entirelj abolished. — The genome Alley-Bred 
Arab. — The Poor Lambs of the Bagged Flock. — The Tree of Evil 
in our Midst. — The Breeding-Places of Disease and Vice. 

The curious problem, "What is the best method of treat- 
ment to adopt towards improving the condition of neglected 
children, and to diminish their number for the future 1 " has 
been attempted for solution from so many points of attack, 
and by means so various, that a bare enumeration of the 
instances would occupy much more space than these limited 
pages afford. 

We may never hope entirely to abolish the child of the 
gutter. To a large extent, as has been shown, he is a natural 
growth of vices that seem inseparable from our social system : 
he is of the world, the flesh, and the devil ; and, until we 
purge our grosser nature, and become angelic, we must toler- 
ate him as we must the result of all our ill-breeding. It is a 
thousand pities that it should be so, because, as I have en- 
deavored in these pages to show, the neglected child issuing 
from the source here hinted at is by far the most immanage- 
able and dangerous. Blood is thicker than any water, not 
excluding ditch water ; and the chances are that the imlucky 
" love-child " will not remain content to grovel in the kennel 
to which an accident of birth consigned him, but out of his 
rebellious nature conceive a deadly hatred against jjbe world 
that has served him so shabbily, and do his best to be re- 
venged on it. It is not of the neglected child of this breed 
that I would say a few concluding words, but of the genuine 
alley-bred Arab of the City ; the worthy descendant of a tribe 

that has grown so used to neglect that it regards it as 

8* 
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its privilege, and fiercely resents any move that may be taken 
towards its curtailment. 

If ever a distressed creature had friends, surely this one has. 
From time immemorial it has been the pet of the philanthro- 
pist. Unsavory, unsightly bantling as it is, he is never tired 
of ibndling it, spending his time and money Over it, and hold- 
ing it up to the commiseration of a humane public, and build- 
ing all manner of homes and asylums for it; but he still 
remains on hand. If he would grow up, and after being 
bound 'prentice to a wholesome trade cease to trouble us, there 
would be some satisfaction in the business ; but it never grows 
up. It is like the borrowed beggar's brat, that, in defiance of 
the progress of time, never emerges from its bedgown, and 
never grows too big to be tucked under one arm, leaving the 
other at liberty to arrest the charitable passer-by. 

To be sure it is a great consolation to know that, despite 
our non-success, the poor little object of our solicitude is in 
no danger of being dropped in hopelessness and abandoned, 
but it would be encouraging to discover that we were making 
some progress with our main design, which can be nothing 
less than the complete extinction of children of the "gutter " 
tribe, such as we are now discussing. 

As it is, we are making scarcely any progress at all. I am 
aware that statistics are against this statement, that the tri- 
umphant reports of this and that charity point to a different 
conclusion. This home has rescued so many little ones from 
the streets, — that asylum can show a thousand decently clad 
and educated children that but for its efforts would at this 
moment be either prowling the streets, picking up a more pre- 
carious living than the stray dog picks up, or leading the life 
of a petty thief, and rapidly earning his right to penal servi- 
tude. 

This, and much more, is doubtless true, but there remains 
the grim fact that our filthy byways still swarm with these 
dirty, ragged, disease-stricken little ones, and as plentifully as 
of yore they infest our highways, an eyesore and a shuddering 
to all decent beholders. If there has occurred any recent 
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diminution in their number, I should rejoice to know it ; but 
that such iis in the least degree the &ct, certainly I am not 
justified in assuming in the face of the urgent appeals daily 
put forth by the wise in such matters, and who never tire of 
urging on the benevolently disposed, that never was there 
such need as now to be up and stirring. 

And it can never be otherwise while we limit our charitable 
doing to providing for those poor lambs of the ragged flock as 
fast as they are bred, and cast loose on the chance of their 
being mercifuUy kidnapped and taken care of As with indis- 
criminate giving to beggars, it may be urged that we can never 
go wrong in ministering to the distress of the infantine and 
helpless. Opportunities of doing so should perhaps be joy- 
fully hailed by us as affording wholesome exercise of our be- 
lief in the Christian religion, but we may rely on it that the 
supply of the essential ingredient towards the said exercise 
will never be unequal to the demand. Our charitable exertion 
flows in too narrow a channel. It is pure, and of depth im- 
measurable, but it is not broad enough. We have got into a 
habit of treating our neglected children as an evil unavoid- 
able, and one that must be endured with kindly and pious 
resignation. We have a gigantic tree of evil rooted in our 
midst, and our great care is to collect the ripe seeds it drops 
and provide against their germinating, and we expend as much 
time and money in the process as judiciously applied would 
serve to tear up the old tree from its tenacious holding, and 
forever destroy its mischievous power. No doubt it may be 
justly claimed by the patrons and supporters of homes and 
asylums, that by rescuing these children from the streets they 
are saved from becoming debased and demoralized as were the 
parents they sprang from, and so, in course of time, by a 
steady perseverance in their system, the breed of gutter 
prowlers must become extinct; but that is a tedious and 
roundabout method of reform that can only be tolerated until 
a more direct route is discovered, and one that can scarcely 
prove satisfactory to those who look forward to a lifetime re- 
turn for some of their invested capital 
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We may depend on it that we shall never make much real 
progress m our endeavors to check the growth of these seed- 
lings and offshoots of ragged poverty and reckless squalcnr un- 
til we turn our attention with a settled purpose to the haunts 
they are bred in. Our present system compels ufl, even in its 
first preliminary steps, to do violence against nature. We can- 
not deal with our babies of the gutter effectually, and with any 
reasonable chance of success, until we have separated them 
entirely from their home. We may tame them and teach 
them to feed out of our hands, and to repeat after us the al- 
phabet, and even words of two and three syllables. We may 
even induce them to shed their bedraggled feathers and adopt 
a more decent plumage ; but they can never be other than 
restless and ungovernable, and unclean birds, while they in- 
habit the vile old parent nest. 

It is these vile old nests that should be abolished. While 
they are permitted to exist, while Bosemary Lane, and Peter 
Street, Westminster, and Back Church Lane -in Whitediapel, 
and Cow Cross and Seven Dials, and a hundred similar places 
are tolerated and allowed to floiu'ish, it is utterly impossible 
to diminish the race of children of the gutter. Why should 
these breeding-places of disease and vice and all manner of 
abomination be permitted to ciunber the earth ? There is but 
one opinion that these horrid dens are the sources from which 
are derived two thirds of our neglected ragged urchin popula- 
tion. Further, it is generally conceded, that it is not because 
of the prevalence of extreme poverty there ; the filthy little 
public-houses invariably to be found Im-king in the neighbor- 
hood of rags and squalor would not be so prosperous if such 
were the case. It is the pestilential atmosphere of the place 
that will let nothing good live in it. You may never pm-ify 
it It is altogether a rotten carcass ; and if you stuff it to 
the mouth with chloride of lime, and whitewash it an inch 
thick, you will make nothing else of it. It is a sin and a dis- 
grace that human creatures should be permitted to herd in 
such places. One and all should be abolished, and wholesome 
habitations built in their stead. Half-measures will not meet 
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the case. That has been sufficiently proved but recently, 
when, not for morality or decency sake, but to make room for 
a railway, a few score of these odious hole-and-ooraer " aligns " 
were razed to the ground. 

The result was to make bad worse. The wretched occu- 
pants of the doomed houses dung to them with as much 
tenacity as though each abode were an ark, and if they were 
turned out of it, it would be to drown in the surrounding 
flood. When the demolishers came with their picks and 
crows, — the honest housebreakers, — and mounted to the 
ro<^, the garret lodgers retreated to the next floor, and so on, 
debating the ground step by step before the inexorable pick- 
axe, until they w^re driven into the cellar and could go no 
lower. Then they had to run for it ; but, poor purblind 
wretches, they had lived so long in dungeon darkness, that 
the broad light of day was unbearable. Like rats distm-bed 
from a drain, all they desired was to escape out of sight and 
hide again; and again, like rats, they knew of neighboring 
burrows and scuttled to them with all speed. 

Ousted from Slusher's Alley, they sought Grimes's Rents. 
Grimes's Rents were already fully occupied by renters, but 
the present was a calamity that might overtake any one, and 
the desired shelter was not refused. It was a mere matter of 
packing a little closer. The donkey that lodged in the cellar 
was turned into the wash-house, and there was a commodious 
apartment for a large family, and nothing w^as easier than to 
rig up an old counterpane on an extended string, so convert- 
ing one chamber into two. Hard as it is to believe, and 
in mockery of all our Acts of Parliament for the better order- 
ing of lodging-houses, and our l^al enactments r^ulating 
the number of cubic feet of air every lodger was entitled to 
and might insist on, in hundreds of cases this condition of 
things exists at the present writing. Within a stone's cast of 
the Houses of Parliament, where sit six hundred wise gentle- 
men empanelled to make what laws they please for improving 
the condition of the people, every one of the said six hundred 
being an educated man of liberal mind, and fully recognizing 
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the Christian maxim that godliness and cleanliness are identi- 
cal, may be found human creatures housed in places that 
•would ruin the health of a country-bred pig were he removed 
thereto. In these same places parents and grown-up and little 
children herd in the same room night and day. Sickness does 
not break up the party, or even the presence of grim Death 
himself. Singularly enough, however, more ceremony is ob- 
served with new life than with old Death. A missionary 
friend related to me the case of a family of five inhabiting 
one small room, and the youngest boy, aged thirteen, died. 
The domestic arrangements, however, were not in the least 
disturbed by the melancholy event ; the lad's coffin was laid 
against the wall, and meals were cooked and eaten and the 
two beds made and occupied as usual until the day of burial. 
A little while after, however, the mother gave birth to a child, 
and my friend visiting the fisimily found it grouped on the 
landing partaking of a rough-and-ready tea. It was voted 
" imdacent to be inthrudin' " until next day. However, the 
decent scruples of the head of the fkmOy did not hold out 
beyond that time, and by the evening of the next day the 
old order of things was quite restored. 

How in the name of goodness and humanity can we, under 
such circumstances, hone to be delivered from the curse of 
neglected children ) 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THBIB NUMBBB AND THEIR DIFFICULTIES. 

Twenty Thousand Thieves in London. — What it means. — The Lan- 
guage of " Weeds." — Cleverness of the Pilfering Fraternity. — A Pro- 
test against a Barbarous Suggestion. — The Prisoner's great Difficulty. 
— The Moment of leaving Prison. — Bad Friends. — What becomes 
of Grood Resolutions and the Chaplain's Counsel ? — The Criminnl's 
Scepticism of Human Goodness. — Life in " Little Hell." — The Cow 
Cross Mission. 

The happily ignorant reader, whose knowledge of the crimi- 
nal classes is confined to an occasional glance throiigh the 
police court and Sessions cases as narrated in his morning 
newspaper, will be shocked and amazed to learn that, within 
the limits of the City of London alone, an army of male and 
female thieves, twenty thousand strong, find daily and nightly 
employment. 

It is easy to write " twenty thousand," and easier still to 
read the words. Easier than all to pass them by with but a 
vague idea of their meaning, and perhaps a sympathetic shnig 
of the shoulders for the poor, hard-worked policemen who 
must have such a terrible time of it in keeping such an enor- 
mous predatory crew in anything like order. StiD, and with- 
out the least desire to be "sensational," I would ask the 
reader, does he fully comprehend what twenty thousand 
thieves in London means 1 Roughly estimating the popula- 
tion of the metropolis as numbering three millions, it means - 
that amongst us one person in every hundred and fifty is a 
forger, a housebreaker, a pickpocket, a shoplifter, a'receiver of 
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atoleu goods or what not ; a human bird of prey, in short, 
bound to a desperate pursuit of that terrible course of life 
into which vice or misfortune originally casts him ; a wily, 
cunning man-wolf, constantly on the watch, seeking whom he 
may devour. 

Almost eyery member of this formidable host is known to 
the '* police,'* but unfortimately this advantage is ahnost 
counterbalanced by the fact that the police are as well known 
to the majority of the twenty thousand. To their experi- 
enced eyes, it is not the helmet and the blue coat that makes 
the policeman. Indeed, they appear to depend not so much 
on visual evidence as on some subtle power of scent such as 
the fox possesses in discovering the approach of their natural 
enemy. They can discover the detective in his innocent- 
looking Bmock-ftx>ck or bricklayer jacket, while he is yet dis- 
tant the length of a street They know him by his step, 
or by his clumsy affootation of unofficial loutishness. They 
reoogniie the stiff nock in the loose neckerchief They smell 
** trap,*' and are superior to it. 

There is a language current amongst them that is to be 
met with In no dictionary with which I am acquainted. I 
doubt if even the " slang dictionary " contains more than a 
few xt the following instances that may be accepted as gen- 
time. It will be soon that the prime essential of ^* thieves' 
iHtJn ** is brevity. By its use, much may in one or two words 
V CMiA^ved to a ciunrade while rapidly passing him in the 
trtm^ or« ri^ouUl opportunity serve, during a visit to him 

^ imM" tK<^ iMri(riti<^l name or number from a stolen watch, 
^^l Sk^HI*?W#^ V*W^ ^H*^ '* fictitious — christening Jack, 
'^ Vij^; tW ik>Nr^« (V\^ni one watch, and case them in an- 

' 'Yk^ 'v^ ^i«^ ^Ma lh« shopkeeper while pretending to 

^s^ *v V .vufr>*^ ^^A*ir h^ piny ftt a game at which cheat- 
V viJ^^iJx HV#>* >» **^ sharimig— a buUoner. 
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The treadmill, sliin scraper (arising, it may be assumed, on 
account of the operator's liability, if he is not careful, to get 
his shins scraped by the ever-revolving wheel). 

To commit burglary — crack a case or break a drum. 

The van that conveys prisoners to jail — Black Maria. 

A thief who robs cabs or carriages by climbing up behind, 
and cutting the straps that secure the Luggage on the roof — 
a dragsman. 

Breaking a square of glass — starring the glaze. 

Training young thieves — kidsman. 

To be transported or sent to penal servitude — lagged. 

Three years' imprisonment — a stretch. 

Half stretch — six months. 

Three months' imprisonment — a tailpiece. 

To rob a till — pinch a bob, 

A confederate in the practice of thimble-rigging — a nobbier. 

One who assists at a sham street row for the purpose of 
creating a mob, and promoting robbery from the person — a 
jolly, 

A^thief who secretes goods in a shop while a confederate 
distracts the attention of the shopkeeper is — a paboMr. 

A person marked for plunder — a plant. 

Going out to steal linen in process of drying in gardens — 
going snowing. 

Bad money — sinker. 

Passer of counterfeit coins — smasher. 
-Stolen property generally — stoag. 

To go about half naked to excite compassion — on the shal- 
low. 

Stealing lead from the roof of houses — flying the blue 
pigeon. 

Coiners of bad money — bit fakers, 

•Midnight prowlers who rob drunken men — bwf hunters. 

Entering a dwelling-house while the family have gone to 
church — a dead lurk. 

Convicted of thieving — '• in for a vamp, 

A city missionary or scripture reader — gospel grinder. 
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Shop-lifting — hoisting. 

Hidden £rom the police — tk lavender. 

Foi^ged bank-notes — queer screens. 

Whipping whOe in prison — tcroby or daws for hreakfast. 

Long-fingered thieves expert in emptying ladies' pockets — 
fine wirert. 

The condemned cell — the salt box. 

The prison chaplain — Lady Green, 

A boy thie^ lithe and thin and daring, such a one as house- 
breakers hire for the purpose of entering a small window at 
the rear of a dwelling-house — a little snakesman. 

So pertinaciously do the inhabitants of criminal colonies 
stick to their '^ latin/' that a well-known writer suggests that 
special religious tracts suiting their condition, should be print- 
ed in the language, as an almost certain method of securing 
their attention. 

There can be no question that that of the professional thief 
is a bitterly severe and laborious occupation, beset with priva- 
tions that moral people have no conception of, and involves an 
amount of mental anxiety and torment that few hviman beings 
can withstand through a long lifetime. Some years ago a 
clergyman, with a thorough acquaintance with the subject 
he was handling, wrote on " Thieves and Thieving," in the 
" Comhill Magazine," and, apropos of this benumbing atmos- 
phere of dread that constantly encompasses even the old 
" professional," he says : — 

" But if an acquaintance with the thieves' quarters revealed 
to me the amazing subtlety and cleverness of the pilfering 
fVatemity, it also taught me the guilty fear, the wretchedness, 
the moral guilt, and the fearful. hardships that fall to the lot 
of the professional thief. They are never safe for a moment, 
ftud this unceasing jeopardy produces a constant nervousness 
ttnd faar. Sometimes when visiting the sick, I have gently 
1ft Id itiy hand on the shoulder of one of them, who happened 
i{^ 1m fitt^nding in the street. The man would ' start like a 
gillU.y thing \ipon a fearful summons,' and it would take him 
two or three minutes to recover his self-possession sufficiently 
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to ask me, ' How are you to-day, sir 1 ' I never saw the adage, 
' Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind/ so painfully illus- 
trated as in the thieves* quarter, by the faces of gray-haired 
criminals, whose hearts had been worn into hardness by the dis- 
honoring chains of transportation. When, in the dusk of the 
evening, I have spoken to one of them as he stood idly on the 
public-house steps, I have spoken in a low and altered tone, 
so that he might not at first recognize me : again the guilty 
start as the man bent forward, anxiously peering into my 
face." 

He is never at rest, the wretched professional thief. He 
goes about with the tools of war perpetually in his hands, and 
with enemies in the front and the rear, and to the right and 
the left of him. " Anybody, to hear 'em talk," a thief once 
remiarked to me (he was a thief at present in possession of 
liberty ; not an incarcerated rogue plying " gammon " as the 
incarcerated rogue loves to ply it), " anybody would think, to 
hear 'em talk, that it was all sugar with us while we were free, 
and that our sufferings did not begin urftil we were caught, 
and ^ put away.' Them that think so know nothing about it. 
Take a case, now, of a man who is in for getting his living 
' on the cross,' and who has got a * kid ' or two, and their 
mother, at home. I don't say that it is my case, but you can 
take it so if you like. She is n't a thief. Ask her what she 
knows about me and she 11 tell you that, wuss luck, I 've got 
in CO. with some bad uns, and she wishes that I had n't. She 
wishes that I had n't, p'r'aps, — not out of any Goody-two- 
shoes feeling, but because she loves me. That 's the name of 
it ; we haint got any other word for the feelin' ; and she can't 
bear to think that I may, any hour, be dragged off for six 
months, or a year, p'r'aps. And them 's my feelings too, and 
no mistake, day after day, and Sundays as well as week-days. 
She is n't fonder of me than I am of her, 1 11 go bail for that ; 
and as for the kids, the girl especially, why I 'd skid a wagon 
wheel with my body rather than her precious skin should be 
grazed. Well, take my word for it, I never go out in the 
mon^ng, and the yoimg im sez 'good by,' but what I think 
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* good by, — yes ! pYaps it 's good by for a longer spell than 
you 're dreaming about, you poor little shaver.' And when I 
get out into the street, how long am I safe 1 Why, only for 
the straight length of that street, as far as I can sec the coast 
clear. I may find a stopper at any turning, or at any comer. 
And when you do feel the hand on your collar ! I Ve often 
wondered what must be a chap's feelings when the white cap 
is pulled over his peepers, and old Calcrafl is pawing about 
his throat, to get the rope right. It must be a sight worse 
than the other feehng, you 'U say. Well, if it is, 1 wonder 
how long the chap manages to hold up till he 's let go ! " 

I am the more anxious to remark on these lingering relics 
of humanity, and, I may almost say virtue, that, if properly 
sought, may be discovered in the most hardened criminals, 
because, of late, there appears to be a growing inclination to 
treat the habitual criminal as though he had ceased to be hu- 
man, and had degenerated into the condition of the meanest 
and most irreclaimable of predatory animals, fit only to be 
turned over to the tender mercies of a great body of hunts- 
men who wear blue coats instead of scarlet, and cai'ry staves 
and handcuffs in place of whips and horns, and to be pursued 
to death. I have already taken occasion in the public news- 
papers, and I have much pleasure in returning to the charge 
here, to exclaim against the barbarous suggestions of a gentle- 
man holding high position in the police force. Colonel Fraser, 
Commissioner of the City Police. 

Alluding to the Habitual Criminals Bill, Colonel Fraser 
savs : — 

" Parts 1 and 2 of the Bill are chiefly designed to insure a 
clearer police supervision than now exists over convicts at 
largo on license, and to extend it to persons who have been 
or may be convicted of felony ; but all the pains and penalties 
to which such persons are liable are made to depend absolute- 
ly on proof being forthcoming that the alleged offenders are 
actual license-holders, or convicted felons, and the great diffi- 
culty which so frequently occurs in obtaining this proof will 
present serious obstacles to a satis&ctory working of the stat- 
ute. 
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** Oi^nized as the English police forces are, it will be most 
difficult for them, notwithstandiDg the contemplated system 
of registration, to accomit satisfactorily for the movements of 
license-holders, or to obtain an effective supervision over 
them, if they are determined to evade it But the number 
of these convicts at large is insignificant compared with the 
swarms of repeatedly convicted thieves, who give infinitely 
greater trouble to the police than license-holders, and who 
constantly escape with a light sentence, from the impossibility 
of obtaining ready proof -of their former convictions." 

Now comes the remedy for this imsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs! 

" As a remedy for this, I would suggest that every convict, 
on being liberated on license, and every person after a second 
conviction of felony, should be marked in prison, on being set 
free, in such manner as the Secretary of State might direct, 
— as has been the practice in the case of deserters, and men 
dismissed for misconduct from the army : such marking to be 
accepted as sufficient proof of former convictions. 

*^ The precise mode in which this should be effected is mat- 
ter of detait; but, by a simple combination of alphabetical 
letters, similar to that employed in distinguishing postage- 
stamps, no two persons need bear precisely the same mark, 
and the arrangement of letters might be such as to show at a 
glance, not only the particular prison in which the offender 
had heen last confined, but also the date of bis last convic- 
tion. Copies of these marks, transmitted to the Central Of- 
fice of Registration in London, would form an invaluable rec- 
ord of the history of habitual criminals, and enable the police 
to obtain that reliable information as to their antecedents, the 
want of which now so commonly enables practised offenders 
to escape the consequences of their misdeeds. 

" Attempts might, and probably would, be made to alter 
the appeanmce of the telltale imprints ; but it would be im- 
possible to efface them, and any artificial discoloration of the 
skin appearing on the particular part of the arm, or body, 
fixed upon for the prison mark, should be considered as afford- 
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ing sufficient proof of former convictions ; unless the person 
charged could show, — to the satisfaction of the justice before 
whom he might be brought, — that it was produced by legiti- 
mate means." 

I have ventured to transcribe, in its integrity, the main 
portion of Colonel Eraser's " new idea," thinking that its im- 
portance demanded it. It is significant of much that is to be 
regretted, coming from such a source. It is somewhat excus- 
able, maybe, in a common policeman, — who yesterday may 
have been an agricultural laborer, or a member of a conmiu- 
nity of which no more in the way of education is expected, — 
if he exhibits a kind of unreasoning, watch-dog antagonism 
towards the criminal classes. He is instructed in all soits of 
manoeuvres, and paid a guinea a week to act against them, — . 
to oppose the weight of his officially striped arm, and the full 
force of his handy staff against them, whenever he finds plau- 
sible excuse for doing so. And, possibly, this is a condition 
of affairs one should not be over-eager to reform. The polioe- 
man, " too clever by half," is generally an instrument of in- i 
justice, and an impediment in the way of the law's impartial 
acting. So long as the common constable remains a well-reg- \ 
iilated machine, and fulfils his functions without jarring cmp \ 
unnecessary noise, we will ask no more ; but without doubt ^ 
we expect, and we have a right to expect, some display of ^ 
intelligence and humanity on the part of the chief en- -^ 
gineer who directs and controls these machines. An t>fficial i\ 
of polite education, and possessed of a thorough kuowledgi^ 
of the ways and means and the various resources of the en^I'vL 
my it is his duty to provide against, should be actuated hj^ 
some more generous sentiment than that which points towardlhV 
uncompromising extermination. Colonel Fraser should bear /[ 
in mind that an act of criminality does not altogether change ^ 
a man's natiu*e. He is a hmnan creatiu'e in which, perhaps ^^ 
through accident, perhaps through desperate, and to some ex- ^ 
tent deliberate culture, certain growths, injurious to the wel- ^ 
fare of the commonwealth, have growth ; but to brand, and 1l 
destroy, and crush under the heel the said creature because % 

% 

m 
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of his objectionable affections, is much like smashing a set of 
valuable yases because stagnant water has been permitted to 
accumulate in them. It may be urged that if the said vases 
or men have secreted criminal vice and fouling until their 
whole substance has become saturated beyond possibility of 
cleansing, then the sooner they are utterly abolished the bet- 
ter. To this I answer that, until the best-known methods of 
cleansing have been tried en the foul vessels, we are not in a 
position to say that they are irreclaimable ; and again, even 
provided that you might discover certain such vessels fit fer 
nothing but destruction, it would be a monstrous absurdity to 
issue an edict ordering the annihilation of every pot of a like 
pattern. And' this is pretty much as Colonel Fraser would 
act. 

Let the reader for a moment consider what would be the 
effect if such a law as that proposed by the Commissioner of 
Police for the City of London were passed. In the first place 
it would, in its immediate operation, prove immensely imjust 
to the milder sort of criminaL If we started anew with our 
army of twenty thousand to-morrow morning, and every mem- 
ber of it had been convicted but once, there would be fairness 
(admitting, just fpr argument sake, only that there is any fair- 
ness at all about it) in holding out the threat that the next 
man who committed himself should be branded. But, as the 
case stands, before a month had elapsed we shoidd have hun- 
dreds of unlucky wretches against whose names but two felo- 
nious commitments stood, bearing the hateful brand, while 
thousands of the old and wary of the tribe, acquainted with 
the interior of every prison in England, would, as far as the 
telltale mark is concerned, appear as innocent as you or I. 
Nor would any " alphabetical postal system," however ingeni- 
ous and cold-blooded, avoid this difficalty. The only way of 
doing* full justice to the entire body of felons, — the young 
beginners and the old jjractitioners, — would be, whenever the 
latter were next taken, to search all the prison records for 
convictions against them, and score them in regular order on 
the delinquents' writhing flesh. To do this, however, Colonel 
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Fraser would have to abandon his idea of branding on the 
arm. That member would in many cases afford inadequate 
space, even if you brought the chronicle from the shoulder to 
the finger tips, and ** turned over " and continued the length 
of the criminal's palm. As the newspaper reports frequently 
show, there are evil-doers whose catalogues of crimes may 
scarcely be expressed in a century. 

But these are the bad ones already so branded and seared 
in heart and mind that to prick and scorch an inch of their 
outward skin would be but to tickle their vanity, and give 
them to brag of another scar, got in their life-long war 
against society. Short of torturing them or killing them, it 
matters little what measures are provided against these case- 
hardened villains. But there are scores and hundreds who 
though they have earned for themselves the names of crim- 
inals, whom to class and force to herd with the before-men- 
tioned set woidd be to incur the greatest responsibility, and 
one that, under existing circumstances, it woidd be utterly 
short of wanton brutality to engage in. 

As regards the class last mentioned, that is to say, those 
members who have at present made no very desperate ac- 
quaintance with crime and its punishment, I believe that, if 
they were but judiciously dealt with, a very large number 
would be but too glad to escape from their present life of 
misery. " Many a thief," says a writer, whose able remarks 
are the more valuable, because they are founded on actual 
experience and conversation with the people he treats of, — 
" many a thief is kept in reluctant bondage to crime from the 
difficulties he finds in obtaining honest employment, and earn- 
ing honest bread. Many thieves are fond of their criminal 
calling. They will tell you plainly that they do not intend 
to work hard for a pound a week, when they can easily earn 
five times as much by thieving in less time and live like 
gentlemen. But others of them are utterly weary of the 
hazard, disgrace, and suffering attaching to their mode of 
life. Some of them were once pure, honest, and industrious, 
and when they are sick, or in prison, they are frequently filled 
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with bitter remorse, and make the strongest vows to have 
done with a guilty life. 

'^ Suppose a man of thig sort in prison. His eyes are 
opened, and he sees before him the gulf of remediless ruin 
into which he will soon be plunged. He knows well enough 
that the money earned by thieving goes as fast as it comes, 
and that there is no prospect of his ever being able to retire 
on his ill-gotten gains. He comes out of prison, determined 
to reform. But where is he to go 1 What is he to do ] How 
is he to' live 1 Whatever may have been done for him in 
prison is of little or no avail, if as soon as he leaves the jail 
he must go into the world branded with crime, improtected 
and unhelped. The discharged prisoner must be friendly 
with some one, and he must live. His criminal friends will 
entertain him on the understood condition that they are re- 
paid from the booty of his next depredation. Thus the first 
food he eats, and the first friendly chat he has, becomes the 
half-necessitating initiative of future crime. Frequently the 
newly discharged prisoner passes through a round of riot and 
drunkenness immediately on his release from a long incar- 
ceration, as any other man would do in similar circumstances, 
and who has no fixed principles to sustain him. And so by 
reason of the rebound of newly acquired liberty, and the in- 
fluence of the old set, the man is again demoralized. The 
discharged* prisoner leaves jail with good resolves, but the 
moment he enters the wbrld there* rises before him the dark 
and spectral danger of being hunted down by the police, 
and being recognized and insulted, of being shunned and de- 
spised by his fellow-workmen, of being everywhere con- 
temned and forsaken." 

There can be no doubt that to this utter want of friends of 
the right sort at the moment of leaving prison may be at- 
tributed a very large percentage of the persistence in a career 
of crime by those who have once made a false step. In this 
respect we treat our criminals of comparatively a mild char- 
acter with greater harshness and severity than those whose, 

repeated offences have led to their receiving the severest 

4 
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sentences of the law. The convict who is discharged after 
serving a term of five years at Portland, receives ere he quits 
the gates of Millbank Prison a money gratuity, varying in 
amount according to the character that was retume'd with 
him from the convict establishment. Nor do the chances 
that are afforded him of quitting his old course of life and 
becoming an honest man end here. There is the Prisoners' 
Aid Society, where he may obtain a little more money and a 
suit of working-clothes, and if he really shows an inclination 
to reform, he may be even recommended to a situation. But 
for the poor wretch who has given society much less offence, 
who has become a petty thief, probably not from choice, but 
from hard necessity, and who bitterly repents of his offences, 
there is no one to take him by the hand and give or lend him 
so much as an honest half-crown to make a fair start with. It 
may be said that the convict is most in want of help because he 
is a convict, because he is a man with whom robberies and vio- 
lence have become so familiar, that it is needful to provide him 
with some substantial encouragement lest he slide back into the 
old groove. Further, because he is a man so plainly branded 
that the most inexperienced policeman may know at a glance 
what he is ; whereas, the man who has been but once convicted 
may, if he have the inclination, push his way amongst honest 
men, and not one of them be the wiser as to the slip he has made. 
And that would be all very well if he were assisted in rejoin- 
ing the ranks of honest bfead-wmners, but what is his plight 
when the prison door shuts behind him 1 It was his poverty 
that urged him to commit the theft that consigned him to 
jail, and now he is turned out of it poorer than ever, crushed 
and spirit-broken, and with all his manliness withered within 
him. He feels ashamed and disgraced, and for the .first few 
hours of his liberty he would willingly shrink back for hiding, 
even to his prison, because, as he thinks, people look at him 
so. A little timely help would save him, but nothing is so 
likely as desperate " don't care " to spring out of this con- 
sciousness of guilt, and the suspicion of being shunned and 
avoided ; and the army of twenty thousand gains another 
recruit. 
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This undoubtedly is frequently the case with the criminal 
guilty of but a " first offence." Be he man or lad, however, he 
will be subject to no such painful embarrassment on his leaving 
prison after a second or third conviction. By that time he will 
have made friends. He will have found a companion or two to 
"work with," and they will keep careful reckoning of th^ 
date of his incarceration as well as of the diu*ation of his 
term of durance. Make no doubt that they will be on the 
spot to rejoice with him on his release. They know the exact 
hour when the prison gate will open and he will come forth, 
and there they are ready to shake hands with him. Ready to 
"stand treat." Ready to provide him with that pipe of 
tobacco for which he has experienced such frequent longing, 
and to set before him the foaming pot of beer. " Come 
along, old pal ! " say they, " we thought that you'd be glad 
of a drink and a bit of bacca, and we 've got a jolly lot of 
beef over some baked taters at home ! " 

What becomes of all his good resolutions, — of the chap- 
lain's wholesome counsel now ! " Shut your eyes resolutely 
to the temptations your old companions may hold out to 
you," were the parting words of that good man ; " if they 
threaten you, bid them defiance. Let it be the first test of 
your good resolves to tell them plainly and boldly that you 
have done with them and will have no more to do with 
them ! " Most excellent advice truly ! but how is the eman- 
cipated one to act on it 1 How can he find it in his heart to 
dash with cold ingratitude such warmth of generosity and 
good nature ? What claim has he on them that they should 
treat him so ! They owe him nothing, and can have no ulte- 
rior and selfish object in thus expending their time and their 
money on his comfort. All that they expect in return is, 
that should either of them fall into trouble similar to his, ho 
will exert himself for him in the same manner, and surely 
that is little enough to ask. Perhaps with the chaplain's 
good advice still ringing in his ears, a sigh of lingering re- 
morse is blended with the outpuffing of that firat delicious 
pipe, but it is promptly swallowed down in the draught of free 
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beer, with the grim reflection, perhaps, that if those profess- 
ing to be his friends came to his timely assistance as promptly 
and substantially as did those his enemies, he might have 
been saved the ignominy of entering anew on the old crime- 
ful path. 

As I have endeavored to show, the best time for treating 
with these unhardened criminals for their reform, is just be- 
fore they leave the prison at the expiration of their sentence, 
or so soon as they have crossed its threshold and find them- 
selves free men. But even if they are here missed and al- 
lowed to go their sinful way, it is not absolutely necessary to 
postpone the good work until the law lays hold on them again. 
The dens to which they retire are not impregnable. They do 
not live in fortified caves, the doors of which are guarded by 
savage dogs and by members of the gang armed with swords 
and pistols. It is wonderful how docile and respectful they 
will behave towards folk who visit them, treating them as 
nothing worse than fellow-creatures suffering under a great 
misfortime, and not as savage creatures of prey who have for- 
feited all claim to human nature, and are fit only to be 
scourged and branded. A writer already quoted tells us that 
during two years in one of the largest towns in England he 
had unlimited access to the thieves' quarter at all hours and 
under any circumstances, — weddings, midnight gatherings, 
"benefit nights," public houses, he has visited them all. 
" How I gained the confidence of the criminal fraternity I 
cannot say. I only sought their welfare, never went amongst 
them without some good errand, never asked questions about 
their affairs, or meddled with things that did not belong to 
me ; and it is due to the thieves themselves to say that I 
never received from any of them, whether drunk or sober, an 

unkind look or a disrespectful word I had not pursued 

my quiet mission amongst the thieves many months without 
discovering the damning fact that they had no faith in the 
sincerity, honesty, or goodness of human nature; and that 
this last and vilest scepticism of the human heart was one of 
the most powerful influences at work in the continuation of 
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crime. They believe people in general to be no better than 
themselves, and that most people will do a wrong thing if it 
serves their purpose. They consider themselves better than 
many " square " (honest) people who practise commercial 
frauds. Not having a spark of faith in hiunan nature, their 
case is all but hopeless ; and only those who have tried the 
experiment can tell how difficidt it is to make a thief believe 
that you are really disinterested and mean him welL Never- 
theless, the agencies that are at work for the arrest of crime 
are alllnore or less working to good purpose, and conducing 
to a good end. Had I previously known nothing of the zeal 
and labor that had been expended during the last few years in 
behalf of the criminal population, I should have learned from 
my intercourse with the thieves themselves, that a new spirit 
was getting amongst them, and that something for their good 
was going on outside thievedom. The thieves, the worst of 
them, speak gloomily of the prospects of the fraternity ; just 
as a Red Indian would complain of the dwindling of his tribe 
before the strong march of advancing civilization." 

In every essential particular can I corroborate the above 
accoimt There are few worse places in London than certain 
parts of Cow Cross, especially that part of it anciently known 
as Jack Ketch's Warren, or " Little Hell," as the inhabitants 
more commonly designate it, on account of the number of 
subjects it produced for the operations of the common hang- 
man. Only that the law is more merciful than of yore, there 
is little doubt that the vile nests in question, including " Bit 
Alley," and " Broad Yard," and " Frying Pan Alley," would 
still make good its claim to the distinguishing title conferred 
on it. The place indicated swarms with thieves of every de- 
gree, frx)m the seven-year old little robber who snatches petty 
articles from stalls and shop-fronts, to the old and experienced 
burglar with a wide experience of convict treatment, British 
and foreign. Yet, accompanied by a city missionary well 
known to them, I have many a time gone amongst them, feel- 
ing as safe as though I was walking along Cheapside. I can 
give testimony even beyond that of the writer last quoted. 
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tfiffisfi^ '^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^HMUVi'U iut\** stiVH tiio jxontleman in qaea- 
f\x<i\ 'i ^^^ t^^^^v^vi' \W It thut luv j)i\8tor friend of the Cow 
S^sS!^* Mh**S>vH »«« l»^** l\^*lHuuMH^ir. With seasoned, middle- 
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V^v>SS \\^\«^ wu\l \\^ ^s \\\\v\\K\H\\ Nor was it his soft speech or 
ks^N^S^^v^si ^v|\^\u»uoo HuU iMt^vailod with them. He was by no 
SSHN^^** ^ wl^HM^y;^' |imM»ht»r »vgtUnKt crime and its consequences; 
IKn^ \w\ H oh*H»vhll, hnpol\»l way with him that much better an- 
^VW^Vsi M\v» jMM'pottiJ, Ho wont alnuit his Christian work hum- 
\\\\\\^ \^mW\\\^^ of hymuH In tho liveliest manner. One day 
\\\\\W \ »H« wilh hiui, wo »aw Mkulking along before us a vil- 
>4\UuUi i\^\\\\v^ ruggtulnnd tUrty, luid with a pair of shoulders 
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I ihuiighl' it likoly wo would pass without recognizing so 
^|aiU(unntM au Huimal, but my friend was not so minded. 
With »v hiuuly «lap on his shoulder, the fearless missionary 
Uit^umttitl hiin. 

«'Woll, Old Bull!" 

«* Hal V*w do, Mr. Catlin, sirl" 

*• Ah woll as 1 should like to see you, my friend. How are 
ym gutting along, BulU" 

*'0, wurry dicky, Mr. Catlin." And Bull hung his ears 
aud [>uwud uncomfortably in a puddle, with one slip-shod foot, 
WH though iu his heart resenting being "pinned" after this 

fatthiou. 

" Y(Mi find matters going worse and worse with you, ah ! " 
** 'I'huy cau't he no worser than they is, that 's one blessin' ! " 
" Ah, uow there 's where you are mistaken, Bull. They can 

bo worse a tlumsand times, and they will, unless you turn 

over a fresh leaf. Why not. Bull 1 See what a tattered, filthy 

old leaf the old one is ! " 

(Bull, with an uneasy glance towards the outlet of the al- 
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ley, but still speaking with all respect,) " Ah ! it 's all that, 
guv*nor." 

" Well then, since you mTist begin on a fresh leaf, why not 
try the right leaf, — the honest one, eh, BulL Just to see 
how you like it." 

" All right, Mister Catlin. I '11 think about it." 

" I wish to the Lord you would, Bull. There 's not much 
to laugh at, take my word for that." 

" All right, guv'nor, I ain't a larfin. I means to be a reg- 
*lar model some day, — when I get time. Morning, Mister 
Catlin, sir.". 

And away went " Old Bull," with a queer sort of grin on 
his repulsive countenance, evidently no better or worse for the 
brief encounter with his honest advisgr, but very thankful in- 
deed to escape. 

" I *ve been up into that man's room," said my tough little, 
cheerful missionary, " and rescued his wife out of his great 
cruel hands, when three policemen stood on the stairs afraid 
to advance another step." 

He would do more than in his blunt, rough-and-ready way 
point oat to them what a shameful waste of. their lives it was 
to be skulking in a filthy court all day without the courage 
to go out and seek their wretched living till the darkness of 
night. He would offer to find them a job ; he made many 
friends, and was enabled to do so, earnestly exhorting them to 
try honest work just for a month, to find out what it was like, 
and the sweets of it. And many have tried it ; some as a 
joke, — as a whimsical feat worth engaging in for the privi- 
lege of afterwards being able to brag of it, and returned to 
their old practice in a day or two ; others have tried it, and, 
to their credit be it spoken, stuck to it. In my own mind I 
feel quite convinced that if such men as Mr. C, of the Cow 
Cross Mission, who holds the keys not only of the houses in 
which thieves dwell, but, to a large extent, also, a key to the 
character and peculiarities of the thieves themselves, were 
empowered with proper facilities, the amouut of good they 
are capable of performing would very much astonish us. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HOMES AND HAUNTS OF THE BRITISH THIEF. 

The Three Classes of Thieving Society. — Popular Misapprehensions. — 
A True Picture of the London Thief. — A Fancy Sketch of the " Un- 
der-Ground Cellar." — In Disguise at a Thieves' Raffle. — The Puzzle 
of "Black Maria." — Mr. Mullins's Speech and his Song. 

Although, as most people are aware, the great thief tribe 
reckons amongst its number an upper, and a middle, and a 
lower class, pretty much as corresponding grades of station 
are recognized amongst the honest community, it is doubtful, 
in the former case, if promotion from one stage to another 
may be gained by individual enterprise and talent and indus- 
try. The literature of the country is from time to time en- 
riched by bragging autobiographies of villains confessed, as 
well as by the penitent revelations of rogues reclaimed, but, 
according to my observation, it does not appear that persever- 
ance in the humbler walks of crime lead invariably to the 
highway of infamous prosperity. It seems to be an idea too 
preposterous even to introduce into the pages of Newgate 
romance, daring in their flights of fancy as are the authors 
affecting that delectable line. We have no sinister antithesis 
of the well-known honest boy who tramped from Bristol to 
the metropolis with twopence-halfpenny in his pocket, and 
afterwards became Lord Mayor of London. No low-browed 
ragged little thief, who began his career by purloining a half- 
penny tmnip from a costermonger's barrow, is immortalized in 
the page of the Newgate Calendar, as finally arrived at the 
high distinction of wearing fashionable clothes, and ranking 
as the first of swell-mobsmen. It is a lamentable fact, and 
one that should have weight with aspirants for the con- 
vict's mask and badge, that the poor, shabby, hard-working 
thief so remains, tiU the end of his days. There is no more 
chance of his carrying his shameful figure and miserable hang- 
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dog visage into tip-top society of his order, than there is of 
his attaining the summit of that treadwheel, with the ever- 
recurring steps of which he is so painfully familiar. 

And if there is a forlorn, abject, harassed wretch in the 
world it is the poor, threadbare, timid London thief. I believe 
the popular supposition to be that, to turn thief at least in- 
sures for the desperate adventurer money to squander for the 
time being ; that, however severe may be the penalty paid for 
the luxury, while " luck " lasts the picker of pockets and pur- 
loiner of his neighbor's goods has ever at his command means 
wherewith to satisfy the cravings of his vices, however extrav- 
agant they may be, — money to live on the fat of the land 
and get drunk and enjoy happy spells of ease and plenty. 
This, no doubt, is the tempting picture the Devil holds up for 
the contemplation of heart-sick honesty, when patient integ- 
rity is growing famt with hunger and long privation ; and 
truly it seems not an improbable picture. What inducement 
is there for a man to persist in a career of dishonesty with its 
certain and frequent penalties of prison and hard labor, imless 
his perilous avocation insures him spells, albeit brief ones, of 
intoxicating enjoyment 1 

No wonder that the ignorant, sorely tempted, out-Vwork 
laborer should take this view of the case, when men, who by 
station and education, men who profess to have gone out 
of their highly respectable paths in life to make such inqui- 
ries as should qualify them to discuss the matter in solemn 
Parliamentary conclave, declare that it is so. A curious ex- 
hibition of the lamentable credulity of our law-makers oc- 
curred no longer ago than at the second reading of the Habit- 
ual Criminals Bill in the House of Lords. Naturally the sub- 
ject was one concerning which their Lordships could know 
nothing, except by hearsay, and Earl Shaflesbiu*y volunteered 
to put them in possession of such useful information as might 
guide them towards a decision as regarded the projected BiU. 

It is only fair to state, however, that his Lordship was not 
personally responsible for his startling statements. He had 
them from a *' practitioner/' from a thief, that is to say. His 

4* P * 
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Lordsliip did not reveal \rhether it was a thief at large who 
was his iufonuant ; but that is scarcely likely. Doubtless it 
was from some weeping villain, with an eye to a remission 
of his sentence, who so frankly confided to the soft-hearted • 
Earl the various secrets of that terrible trade it ^'as his inten- 
tion never, never to work at again ! At any rate, whoever the 
^ " practitioner " was, he succeeded in his design completely, aa 
the horror-stricken visage of his lordship, as he delivered hun- 
self of the astounding revelations, fully attested. 

They were to this effect, and the reader will please bear in 
mind that they were not tendered to be received at their 
worth, but as facts which might be relied on. Within the 
City of London, Lord Shaftesbury declared, " crucibles and 
melting-pots are kept going aU day and all night. I believe 
that in a very large number of cases the whole of the plate ia 
reduced within two or three hours of the robbery to ingots- of 
silver. As for spoons, forks, and jewelry, they are not taken 
so readily to the melting-pot ; but to well-known places where 
there is a pipe, similar to that which your lordships may have 
seen, — I hope none may have seen it of necessity, — in the 
shop of the pawnbroker. The thief taps, the pipe is lifted 
up, and in the course of a minute a hand comes out covered 
with a glove, takes up the jewelry, and gives out the money 
for it." 

If that conscienceless " practitioner," who so scandalously 
gulled the good Earl, happened to be in enjoyment of liberty 
when the above-quoted newspaper report was printed, how he 
must have grinned when he perused it 1 But what an un- 
pleasant reversal of the joke it would be if the mendacious 
statements of the barefaced villain lead to the passing of a 
. bill imposing cruelly severe rules for the government of crim- 
i inals, and the worthy in question should one fine day find 
himself groaning under the same ! The most astounding part 
of the business, however, is, that his lordship should have 
given credit to such a tissue of fudge. To his honor be it 
stated, he should know better. As an indefatigable laborer 
amongst the poor and afflicted, his name will be remembered 
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and blest long after he has passed from among us. It is 
doubtful if any other man whose title gives him admission to 
the House of Lords could have given nearly as much practi- 
cal information on this painful subject, and there can be no 
question — and this is the most unfortunate part of the busi- 
ness — that all that his lordship stated was regarded as real. 
Every lord present to listen to and discuss the various clauses 
of Lord Kimberley's Bill probably took to his vivid imagina- 
tion the appalling picture of the underground cellara (to be 
reached only by known members of the burglarious brother- 
hood who could give the sign to the guardian of the cellar- 
door), where certain demon-men of the Fagin type presided 
constantly over crucibles and melting-pots, wherein bubbled 
and hissed the precious brew of gold and silver ornaments 
dissolved, the supply being constantly renewed by the bold 
" cracksmen " who numerously attended to bring the goods to 
market. Easier still even was it to conjure before the mind's 
eye the peculiar operations of the " pipe " that Lord Shaftes- 
bury so graphically described. The deserted-looking house in 
the gloomy back street, with the street door always ajar so 
that customers might slip in and out at it in an instant, — 
before even the policeman on beat could wink his sleepy eyes 
in amazement at the unexpected apparition ; with the sliding 
panel in the dimly lighted back kitchen, and the " spout " just 
like a pawnbroker's and the ** gloved hand," the fingers of it 
twitching with eager greed for the gold watch, still warm from 
the pocket of its rightful owner ! How was it possible to deal 
with a subject bristling so with horrors with calmness and 
dignity 1 Their lordships had been given to understand by 
the mover of the bill that there were fifteen thousand thieves 
constantly busy in the Metropolis alone, and Lord Shaftesbury 
had informed them that the mysterious "spout" and the melt- 
ing-pot were the chief channels for converting stolen goods 
into ready money. At this rate, London must be almost un- 
dermined by these gold-melting cellars, — the midnight trav- 
eller through the great city might plainly hear and wonder at 
the strange tap-tapping that met his ears, — the tapping at 
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the " spout " that notified to the owner of the gloved hand 
that a new customer was in attendance ? It would have been 
not very surprising if the Chief Commissioner of Police had 
been instantly conmiunicated with, and given instructions at 
once to arrest every man and woman of the fifteen thouBand, 
and hold them in safe keeping until their lordships had re- 
solved on the most efficacious, and at the same time least 
painful way of exterminating them. 

Seriously, it is impossible almost to exaggerate the amount 
of mischief likely to result from such false and inflammatory 
pictures of an evil that in its naked self is repulsive enough 
in all conscience. On the one hand, it excites amongst the 
people panic and unnecessary alarm, and furnishes the un- 
deniable excuse of " self-defence " for any excess of severity 
we may be led into ; and on the other hand it tends to liiag- 
nify the thiefs importance in the eyes of the thief, and to 
invest his melancholy and everlastingly miserable avocations 
with precisely the same kind of gallows-glory as is preached by 
the authors of " Tybiun Dick " or the " Boy Highwayman." 
Curiously enough, at the conclusion of his long and interesting 
speech Lord Shaftesbury went a little out of his way to make 
mention of the literature of the kind just quoted, to remaric 
on its intimate bearing on the crime of the country, and to 
intimate that shortly the whole question would be brought 
under their lordships' consideration. It is doubtful, however, 
and I say so with extreme regret, knowing as I well do how 
shocking even the suspicion of such a thing must be to Lord 
Shaftesbury, if in any dozen " penny numbers " of the per- 
nicious trash in question, the young aspirant for prison fame 
would find as much stimulative matter as was provided in his 
lordship's speech, or rather speeches, on the Habitual Crimi- 
nal question. 

No, the affairs of those who affect the criminal walks of 
life are bad enough in all conscience, but they are much less 
romantic than his lordship has been led to believe. Shorn 
of the melodramatic " bandit " costume with which they 
have been temporarily invested, they lose nothing in appalling 
effect. 
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Truly, it is hard to understaLnd, but it is an undoubted fact, 
that the criminal who in police nomenclature is a " low thief" 
(to distinguish him, it may be presumed, from " the respec- 
.table thief" ) is without exception of all men the most com- 
fortless and miserable ; and should the reader be so inquisitive 
as to desire to be informed of the grounds on which I arrive 
at this conclusion, I beg to assure him that I do not rely on 
hearsay, neither do I depend on what thieves incarcerated for 
their offences have told me, holding it to be hardly likely that 
a prisoner in prison would vaunt his liking for crime and his 
eagerness to get back to it. I have mixed with thieves at 
liberty, an unsuspected spy in their camp, more than once. 
I will qtlote an example. 

This was many years since, and as at the time I published 
a detailed account of the visit, I may be excused from more 
than briefly alluding to it here. It w^ at a thieves' raffle, 
held at a public-house in one of the lowest and worst parts 
of Westminster. I was young in the field of exploration 
then, and, from all that I had heard and read, made up 
my mind for something very terrible and desperate. I 
pictured to myself a band of rollicking desperadoes, swagger- 
ing and insolent, with plenty of money to pay for bottles of 
brandy and egg-flip unlimited, and plenty of bragging dis- 
course of the doughty deeds of the past, and of their cold- 
blooded and desperate intentions for the future. Likewise, 
my expectations of hope and fear included a rich treat in the 
shape of vocalization. It was one thing to hear play-actors 
on the stage, in their tame and feeble delineations of the 
ancient game of " high Toby," and of the redoubtable doings 
of the Knights of the Road, spout such soul-thrilling effusions 
as " Nix my Dolly Pals," and " Claude Duval," but what 
must it be to listen to the same bold staves out of the mouths 
of real "roaring boys," some of them, possibly, the de- 
scendants of the very heroes who rode " up Holbom Hill 
in a cart," and who could not well hear the good words the 
attendant chaplain was uttering because of the noisy exchange 
of boisterous " chaff" taking place between the short-pipe 
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smoking driver, whose cart-seat was the doomed man's coffin, 
and the gleeful mob that had made holiday to see the fim I 

But in all this I was dismally disappointed. I had pro- 
cured a ticket for the raffle from a friendly police-inspeotcMr 
(goodness only knows how he came possessed of them, but 
he had quite a collection of similar tickets in his pocket-book), 
and, disguised for the occasion, I entered the dirty little dranok- 
shop, and exhibited my credential to the landlord at the bar. 
So far the business was promising. The said landlord was aa 
ill-looking a villain as could be desired. He had a broken 
nose and a wooden leg, both of which deformities were doubt- 
less symptomatic of the furious brawls in which he occasion- 
ally engaged with his ugly customers. As I entered he was 
engaged in low-whispered discourse with three rufiSans who 
might have been brothers of his in a similar way of business, 
but bankrupt, and gone to the dogs. As I advanced to the 
bar the four cropped heads laid together in iniquity, separated 
suddenly, and the landlord affected a look of innocence, and 
hummed a harmless tune in a way that was quite melodra- 
matic 

I intimated my business, and he replied shortly, " Go on 
through," at the same time indicating the back door by a 
jerk of his thumb over his shoulder. Now for it ! On the 
other side of the back door I discovered a stone yard, at the 
extremity .of which was dimly visible in the darkaess a long, 
low, dilapidated building, with a light shining through the 
chinks. This, then, was the robbers' den ! — a place to which 
desperate men and women, who made robbery and outrage the 
nightly business of their lives, resorted to squander in riot 
and debauchery their ill-gotten gains ! It would not- have 
surprised me had I found the doorkeeper armed with a pair 
of "trusty barkers," and every male guest of the company 
with a life-preserver sticking out at the breast-pocket of his 
coat. 

The door was opened in response to my tap at it. I gave 
the potman there stationed my ticket, and I entered. I must 
confess that my first sensation, as I cast my eye carelessly 
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around, was one of disgust that I should have been induced 
to screw up my courage with so much pains for so small an 
occasion. The building I found myself in was a skittle:gTOund, 
furnished with forms and tables ; and there were present 
about thirty persons. As well as I can remember, of this 
number a third were women, yotmg generally, one or two be- 
ing mere girls of sixteen, or so. But Jenny Diver was not 
th§^, nor Poll Maggot, nor Edgeworth Bess. No lady with 
ringlets curling over her alabaster shoulders foimd a seat on 
the knee of the gallant spark of her choice. No Captain 
Macheath was to be seen elegantly taking snuff out of a stolen 
diamond snuff-box, or flinging into the pink satin lap of his 
lady-love a handful of guineas to pay for more brandy. Poor 
wretches ! the female shoulders there assembled spoke rather 
of bone than alabaster, while the washed-out and mended cot- 
ton frocks served in place of pink satin, and hau: of most 
humble ^ishion surmounted faces by no means expressive 
either of genuine jollity, or even of a desperate determination 
towards devil-may-careness, and the drowning of care in the 
bowL There were no bowls, even, as in the good old time, 
only vulgar pewter porter-pots, out of which the company 
thsmkfully swigged its fourpenny. There was no appearance 
of hilarity, or joviaHty even ; no more of brag and flourish, 
or of affectation of ease and freedom, than though every man 
and woman present were here locked up " on remand," and 
any moment might be called out to face that damning piece 
of kept-back evidence they all along dreaded was in store for 
them. To be sure it was as yet early in the evening, and 
though the company may have assembled mainly for the pur- 
pose of 4rowning " dull care," that malicious imp being but 
recently emersed, may have been superior at present to their 
machinations, and able to keep his ugly head above the liquid 
poured out for his destruction. Or may be, again, being a 
very powerful " dull care," of sturdy and mature growth, he 
mi^t be able to hold out through many hours against the 
weak and watery elements brought to oppose him. 

Anyhow, so for as I was able to observe, there was no fore* 
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nhatlowing of the blue and brooding imp's defeat. His bane- 
Ail wiugH seemed spread from one end of the skittle-all^j to 
the other, and to embrace even the chairman, who being a 
Jew, and merely a receiver of stolen goods, might reasonably 
have l)ccn supposed to be less susceptible than the rest. 
There would seem to prevail, amongst a large and innocent 
section of the community, a belief that the thief is a creature 
dtHtiii^iishcd no less by appearance than by character from 
tlio honest host ho thrives by. I have heard it remarked 
more than once, by persons whose curiosity has led them to a 
criiniiial court when a trial of more than ordinary interest is 
])rocco(ling, tliat really this prisoner or that did not look like 
a thief, or a forger, or stabber, as the case might be. " Lord 
bless us," 1 once heard an elderly lady exclaim, in the case of 
an oft-convicted scoundrel of the " swell mob " tribe, over 
whoso affecting trial she had shed many tears, — "Lord bless 
us ! " said she, as the jury found him guilty, and sentenced 
him to two years' hard labor, " so thin, and genteel, and with 
spectacles on too I I declare I should have passed that young 
man twenty times without dreaming of calling out for the po- 
lice." On the otlior hand, there are very many persons less 
injjcntiotis than the old lady, who invariably regard a man 
thr«>njrh the atnioHphero of crime, real or supposed, that en- 
>t1«>^)s hiin, and by moans of its distorting influence make 
<^ut v^wvU a villain as satisfies their sagacity. Had one of this 
\^^\ onlor brpu favored with a private view of the company 
A*«>r^\bliHl U^ nssist at Mr. Mullins*s raffle, and have been pre- 
H***^*:«^Vv hi<\MMur»d tlmt they were one and all thieves, in all 
»-\-Nk^"^i!r,v \\\t^y r(\^\M have appeared thieves ; but I am con- 
V .-n^-^^ *♦^^'^^ \\(\\\ HiPV been shown to an unprepared and un- 
■ . v.'.^.i*'.*'*^ /^s«^vvvv» his opinion would have been that the 
. -,:-vyv <;v^^*v«'Svs< \\\ tho skittle-alley of the "Curly Badger" 
. ., . vw.',-o. uK\u .^ |mmm* set of out-o'-work tailors, or French 
*/•. ^ • ^ i-iv^*.* »-•<». ^N^- of Home other craft, the members of 
^ 'r.. 'U, 4i4AWih^,v thrti black clothes and a tall hat is 

r«UM iw ^^^^ VHHin^r ; nor would an hour in their 
' '; '% > I '^iv^^S ^\^ |k\UHood to dissipate the innocent 
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impression. Their expenditure was of the most modest sort, 
not onfe man in six venturing beyond the pot of beer. Their 
conversation, though not the most elegant, was least of all 
concerning the wretched trade they followed ; indeed, the 
subject was never mentioned at all, except in melancholy al- 
lusion to Peter or Jerry, who had been recently " copped " 
(taken), and was expected to pass ** a tail piece in the steel " 
(three months in prison). There was one observation solemn- 
ly addressed by one elderly man to another elderly man, the 
purport of which at the time puzzled me not a little. " Un- 
lucky ! Well you may say it. Black Maria is the only one 
that 's doin a trade now. Every journey full as a tuppenny 
omblibus ! " I listened intently as prudence would permit 
for further reference to the mysterious female who was doing 
" all the trade," and " every journey " was " as full as a two- 
penny omnibus," but nothing in the conversation transpired 
tending to throw a light on the dark lady; so I mentally 
made a note of it for reference to my friend the inspector. 
He laughed. " Well, she has been doing a brisk stroke of 
business of late, I must say," said he. *^ Black Maria, sir, is 
our van of that color that carries 'em off to serve their time." 

But, as before observed, there was nothing in the demeanor 
of either the men or women present at Mullins's raffle to de- 
note either that they revelled in the nefarious trade they fol- 
lowed, or that they derived even ordinary comfort and satis- 
faction from it. To be sure, it may have happened that the 
specimens of the thief class assembled before me were not of 
the briskest, but taking them as they were, and bearing in 
mind the spiritless, hang-dog, mean, and shabby set they 
were, the notion of bringing to bear on them such tremendous 
engines of repression as that suggested by the humane Com- 
missioner of the City Police appears nothing short of ridic- 
ulous. 

At the same time, I would have it plainly understood that 
my pity for the thief of this class by no means induces me 
to advise that no more effective means than those which at 
present exist should be adopted for his abolition. A people's 






Wsyw- *'* -^K 't*^\ Vv- '^^^ A^iMTT U its chief 
Nws.ii^^'^S v.... tK<k v)v^ ')>^s«^ vr^ v^w^^Mt forthelmvsact 
,^\ .« A ,.^fi,^*^u»u^ '^ ^iim4 i^IUti and althoi^^ 
«M uv^- »"• V MM^tVK v>»^^ ^v^v 1^4 «^ a very fomudaUe 

^^ '<» y^^^x ».»^CM^v«Kv Y'v< 4«i»4;mk^ Ui« article tobenf- 
A\i \^^\ « v->v •sx^Vn^ )^^,s4i:i^i|^^ a:i^ there it was dolj 
vr N i>A>is« V%.^ ^^ «*^^s«A ji^ Kv^^ al ^ «¥Ki ci the skittle- 
ii A • r VJ>K ^vvv^vsw ^v Ov ^^f^' %'aN tX*} Mf, Mulliiis had 

■ I'M .-\\>.\ A*Vv«v^v <^^v «;v.s.^ x^^-^'^W ^viAi»ment, and that 
U-u'.M^ik >> X xv^by«r«^v N ^:>»si«4^v 1^>4M ^D^'^nM' UMilt42rs had gKme 
Nvi\ ^"»^♦ <»* >; 'SMK^ 4W V,»wk ^"^ N\>j^^*}iir jvw Mra. Mullina was 
iktifKi') ><v (^N»H> ^s^HXM4ivvt>( N\)iv )>^ »4)))«)n\j; txt thctse sad details 
xM >kix tioxMiH Nv>«v V>x Vui'i^tot^ lu iviun^i))^ ihMiksi for the char- 
u\ NvxN^Nv^xi ^^w >unv Vv^itvi U>e j vol are erf mdanciMlj; 

' W h^-()^^ >»yK' n)A\i)Mk v\\^ to 4^^t on her )t^ again is Wttxe 
Ahsn \ s^w >*»s\s" >*A>4 h<v ^Ti^ine? his short-cropped headdcfe- 
A»U\^ Ih.^v ain't uuKh chance, 1 reckon, when you *re dis- 
xhH^V'Ni t^^^**^ l^uwj»>u>n incurable. Yea, my friends, it^di 
iV>i.u u^o Uu\\\ and my luck 's regler out. But there's aat 
Ihav^ ^ w^«*< mention'' (and here he lifted his liead Tfidb 
oh*vvt\a HiUi&taction beaming in his eyes), "and I'm sore 
\ou aa dtHVsn't know it will be very ghid to hear it, — the 
haudkon^luof wot 's put up to raffle here is the wery identical 
tvuo that I \\'a8 put away for." And judging from the hearty 
H)^p)auso that followed this amiouncement, there can be no 
doulU that Mr. Mullins's audience were very glad indeed to 

h^v^r it, 

lUit ovon after this stimulant, the spirits of the company 
did not nvlly anything to speak of. Song-singing was started, 
b\»t uoUxly sung ** Nix my Dolly Pals," or ** Claude Duval" 
NoIhhIv noised a roaring chant in honor of "ruby wine," or 
tho tK»\viug Ih^wI, or ovon of the more hmnble, though no less 
^^^nirtl» fmuniug wui. There was a comic song or two, but the 
dittioM iu favor wore those that had a deeply sentimental or 
i>von a t\moiXMd snmck about them. The gentleman who had 
onlii^htontHi n\o as to Black Maria sang the Sexton, the chorus 
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to which lively stave, " 111 provide you such a lodging as 
you never had before," was taken up with much heartiness by 
all present. Mullins himself, who possessed a fair alto voice, 
slightly damaged perhaps by a four months' sojourn in the 
bleak atmosphere of Cold Bath Fields, sang "My Pretty 
Jane," and a very odd sight it was to observe that dogged, 
jail-stamped countenance of his set, as accuratelv as MuUins 
could set it, to an expression matching the bewitching sim- 
plicity of the words of the song. I was glad to observe that 
hi3 endeavors were appreciated and an encore demanded. 

Decidedly the songs, taken as a whole, that the thieves 
sang that evening in the Skittle Saloon of the " Curly 
Badger " were much less objectionable than those that may be 
heard any evening at any of our London music-halls, and ev- 
erything was quiet and orderly. Of course I cannot say to what 
extent this may have been due to certain rules and regula- 
tions enforced by the determined-looking gentleman who 
served behind the bar. There was one thing, however, that 
he could not enforce, and that was the kindliness that had in- 
duced them to meet together that evening. I had before 
heard, as everybody, has, of " honor amongst thieves," but I 
must confess that I had never suspected that compassion and 
charity, were amongst the links that bound them together ; 
and when I heard the statement from the chair of the amount 
subscribed (the " raffle " was a matter of form, and the silk 
handkerchief a mere delicate concealment of the free gift of 
shillings), when I heard the amount and looked round and 
reckoned how much a head that might amount to, and fur- 
ther, when I made observation of the pinched and poverty- 
stricken aspect of the owners of the said heads, I am ashamed 
almost to confess that if within the next few days I .had 
caught an investigating hand in my coat-tail pockets, I should 
scarcely have had the heart to resist. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JUTEN'ILE THIEVES. 

The Beginniap of the IVwnhiil Joanscr. — Candidates for Newgato 
llonon. — Black Spou of Loodon. — Life from the Yoang Robber's 
l\Hni of View. — Thfe Swdling Keeiuiis die most difficult to rrform. 

— A doleful Summioj^-up. — A Pa&se of the Criminal Question left 
uunotivvd. — Budding Burj:Iar>. — Strv^uns which keep at full Flood 
the Black Soa ot Crime. — The Pivmo:ere of " Gallows Literature." 

— Another Sbv^t at a Fortress of the Devil. — "Poison-literature." — 
" Starlight SalL" — ** Panther BiU.*' 

It is quite true that, counting prostitutes and receivers of 

stolen goods, there are twenty thousand individuals eating the 

daily bread of dishonesty within the citv of London alone ; 

there are manv more than these. And the worst part of the 

business is, that those that are omitted from the batch form 

the most painful and repulsive feature of the complete pio- 

ture. Shocking enough is it to contemplate the white-haired, 

tottering criminal holding on to the front of the dock because 

be dare not trust entirely his quaking legs, and with no more 

to urge in his defence than Fagin had when it came to the 

iMJt, — " gn old man, my lord, a very old man " ; and we give 

hxm our pity ungrudgingly because we are no longer troubled 

vidi lean for his hostility as regards the present or the future. 

li » Jl over with him or very nearly. The grave yawns for 

Iflu. ttid ire cannot help feehng that after aU he has hurt him- 

«£ m^ am thaa he has hurt us ; and when we reflect on the 

«taL Mramt kj will prese^^^y be called on to answer, our 

i«ide, fitfid we would recommend him to 

•naeable. No, it is not those who have run 

^^'^ ^*ttUier of crime that we have to fear, but 

^ ^ ^"^ d tkeir tender age are as yet but feeble 

y^^ to the hulks. It would be in- 

• jHiMfc attvioo if reliable information 
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could be obtained as to the beginning of the down-hill journey 
bj our juvenile criminals. Without doubt it would be found 
that in a lamentably large number of cases the beginning did 
not rest in the present possessors at all, but that they were 
bred and nurtured in it, inheriting it from their parents as 
certain forms of physical disease are inherited. 

In very few instances are they trained to thieving by a 
father who possibly has gone through all the various- phases 
of criminal pimishment, from the simple local oakum-shed 
and treadmill to the far-away stone-quarry and mineral-mine, 
and so knows all about it. The said human wolf and enemy 
of all law and social harmony, his progenitor, does not take 
his first-bom on his knee as soon as he exhibits symptoms of 
knowing right from wrong, and do his best to instil into his 
young mind what as a candidate for Newgate honors the first 
principles of his life should be. 

This would be bad enough, but wfiat really happens is 
worse. To train one's own child to paths of rectitude it is 
necessary to make him aware of the existence of paths of in- 
iquity and wrong, that when inadvertently he approaches the 
latter, he may recognize and shun them. So, on the other 
hand, if by the Devil's agency a child is to be made bold and 
confident in the wrong road, the right must be exhibited to 
him in a light so ridiculous as to make it altogether distaste- 
ful to him. Still, a comparison is instituted, and matters may 
so come about that one day he may be brought to reconsider 
the judiciousness of his choice and perhaps to reverse his 
previous decision. But if he has received no teaching at all ; 
if in the benighted den in which he is bom, and in which his 
childish intellect dawns, no ray of right and truth ever pene- 
trates, and he grows into the use of his limbs and as much 
brains as his brutish breeding afibrds him, and with no other 
occupation before him than to follow in the footsteps of his 
father the thief, — how much more hopeless is his case 1 

Does the reader ask. Are there such cases 1 I can answer 
him in sorrowful confidence, that in London alone they may 
be reckoned in thousands. In parts of Spitalfields, in Flower 
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. :;\ti.i -^uvut, und in Kent StTcet, and maoy ofcher 
!v.. iiiij^hi kio unuiiiemted. tbev are the terror of Bxnall shop- 
V . ^^ 1.1, aud ill ('OW (.'row. vith its horrible chinka in thewiJl 
ii i. lU* dat> tnr the cntrunoe cf octurts and alleys, — Bit Alley, 
tCt^^it^ l^uu Alluy, Turk's Head OourU and Broad Yard, they 
-ii^.iLiu liWu mittiii in nut on cheese. As a rule, the p(dioe ad- 
lU-LLi Liiuku tlio ui'4|iiuintiuioe <?( this thievish small hj (if they 
aid, iho cbtiiiiuleil ninulier i*f London robbers would be oon« 
MiLuibly uiiKinitntcKl) : but i^'caLsiouallT. just as a sprat will 
uLiko its u|iiK)aruut*i* iilon;; with a liaul of mackerel, one reads 
ill iliu |iulii-,u rt!|Mirl« t>f " Timothy MuUins, a very small boy, 
wliuM) hisuil tMuinvly n'liched the bar of the dock"; or of 
"Ji'hu Sniilh, a rliild uf Huch tender age that the worthy 
iiiiigi.slniUi ii|i|iiNiri;(l ^nnitly shocked,** ckanred with some one 
ill' tliu huuili'iMl iii:t« uf petty pilfering by means of which the 
|Kiit|- 111 tin wiiitrlii-H fiiiitrivii to stave off the pangs of hun-i 
l^iT. WhiMii In llin unii uf nroiMiuiug With Master Mullina on 
hih uvil )iiii|iiMiHiiii:ii{ Thu ouu propensity of his existence is 
ihat ol' thu iltif{, In |)rovi«Ic a«^iust certain gnawing pain& in 
hi.i Uilly. it' till haii uiiotlicr propensity, it is to run away out 
t.i' ill I ad I'nr i:iiUrit;i|ui!Uci*H, which is di^-likc too. All the 
.ii^uiiiritl you can arra^^ a^inst this little Imman waif with 
I'liit idi^ii Will fail ti) convince him of his giiilt ; he has his 
l.iii.iUi and deeply n>4>tc4 1 opinion on the matter, you may 
di p. ltd, ami if he ucrews his fiHts into his oyos, and does his 
i.ii-iu-.il ItL-.st to uiaku thmn water, — if when in the magisterial 
pu uMUi^ lio couiui'tti hifei countenance in affectoil agony, it is 
111 i\ l\ bc'Ciiusu lie pL'Rieiveti from his worship^s tone that he 
n i lu i III a;^ouizc hua, and is shrewd enough to know that to 
I.. Ill liL^rtLi" us he would express it, is the way to get let 
.1 .. ., 

i>>>i Mill \\\i^ lliuL hu were not overawed by the magisterial 

>> iiiid li ll I'l'iu) to speak what is foremost in his mind 

ill .11 liii wdidd speak it to one of his own set. 

I M nil . .M . " U is all very fine for you to sit there, 

< ill., mil tiiily had a jolly good breakfast, but can 

) >< ., ..i I \(t| toothpick to pick your teeth with after- 
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wards, it is all very fine for you to preach to me that I never 
shall do any good, but one of these days come to something 
that 's precious bad, if I don't cut the ways of thie^g, and 
take to honest ways. There 's so many different kinds of 
honest ways. Yours is a good 'un. I ain't such a fool as not 
to know that it 's better to walk in honest ways like them 
you 've got into, and to wear gold chains and velvet waistcoats^ 
than to prowl about in ragged corduroys, and dodge the 
pleeseman, and be a prig : but how am I to get into them 
sorts of honest ways % Will you give me a hist up to 'em % 
Will you give me a leg-up — I'm such a little cove, you see — 
on to the bottom round of the ladder that leads up to 'em ) 
If it ain't in your line to do so, pYaps you could recommend 
me to a lady or gentleman that would ] No ! Then, how- 
evelr am / to get into honest ways ? Shall I make a start for 
'em soon as I leaves this ere p'lice office, from which you are 
80 werry kind as to discharge me ? Shall I let the chances of 
stealing a turnip off a stall, or a loaf out of a baker's barrow, 
go past me, while I keep straight on, looking out for a honest 
way) — straight on, and straight on, till I gets the hungry 
staggers {you never had the hungry staggers, Mr. Magistrate), 
and tumble down on the road ? I am not such a fool, thank'e. 
I don't see the pull of it. I can do better in dishonest ways. 
I 'm much obliged to you. I 'm sure of a crust, though a 
hard 'un, while I stick to the latter, and if I break down, 
you '11 take care of me for a spell, and fatten me up a bit ; but 
s'pose I go on the hunt after them honest ways you was just 
now preaching about, and I miss 'em, what am I then 1 A 
casual pauper, half starved on a pint of skilly, or * a shocking 
case of destitution,' and the leading character in a coroner's 
inquest ! " All this Master Timothy Mullins might urge, and, 
beyond favoring him with an extra month for contempt of 
court, what could the magistrate do or say 1 

Swelling the ranks of juvenile thieves we find in large 
numbers the thief-bom. Writing on this subject, a reverend 
gentleman of wisdom and experience says : " Some are thieves 
from infancy. Their parents are thieves in most cases ; in 
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others, the chUdrcn are orphans, or have been forsaken by 
their pttreiita, and in such cases the children generally fall i 
to the handa of the professional thief- trainer. In every low 
crimina] neighborhood, there are nunibere of children who 
never knew their parents, and who are fed and clothed by the 
old thieves, and made to earn their wngea by dishonest pratv- 
tices. When the parent thieves are imprisoned or transport 
ed, their children are left to shift for theniHelves, and so fall 
into the bauds of the thief-trainer. Here, then, ia one great 
source of crime. These children are nurtured in it. They 
come under no good moral influence ; and until the ragL 
schools were started, they had no idea of honesty, not to 
mention morality and religion. Sharpened by hunger, intim- 
idated by severe treatment, and rendered adroit by vigilaiit 
training, this class of thieves is perhaps the most numerous, 
the most daring, the clpvereat, and the moat difficnlt to re- 
form. In B. moral point of view, these savages are much 
worse off than the savages of the wilderness, inasmuch as nil 
the advantages of civilization are made to serve their orim 
hahits. The poor, helpless little children literally grow up 
into a criminal career, and have uo means of knowing that 
they are wrong ; they cannot help themselves, have strong 
claims on the compassion of every lover of his species." 

Truly enough these seedling recruits of the criminal popu- 
lation are the most difficult to reform. They are impregnable 
alike to persuasion and threatening. They have an ingrain 
conviction that it is yoit who are wrong, not them. That you 
are wrong in the iirst place in appropriating all the good 
things the world affords, leaving none for them hut what they 
steal ; and in the next place, they regard all your endeavors 
to persnado them to abandon the wretched life of a thief for 
the equally poor though more creditable existence of the hon- 
est lad, as humbug and selfishness, "no good feeling is i 
allowed to predominate ; all their passions ai'e distorted, all 
their faculties 'are perverted. They believe the clergy are all 
hypocrites, the judges and magistrates tyrants, and honest 
people their bitterest enemies. Believing these things e 
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cereljy and believiug nothing else, their hand is against every 
man, and the more they are imprisoned the more is their dis- 
honesty strengthened." 

This is, indeed, a doleful summing up of our present posi- 
tion and future prospects as regards so large a percentage of 
those we build prisons for. It is somewhat difficult to avoid 
a feeling of exasperation when, as an honest man, and one 
who finds it at times a soro pinch to pay rates and taxes, one 
contemplates the ugly, hopeless pictm-e. Still, we should 
never forget that these are creatures who are criminal not by 
their own seeking. They are as they were born and bred and 
nurtured, and the only way of relieving society of the pest 
they are against it, is to take all the care we may to guard 
against the ravages of those we have amongst us, and adopt 
measures for the prevention of their breeding a new genera- 
tion. 

How this may be accomplished is for legislators to decide. 
Hitherto it has appeared as a phase of the criminal question 
that has attracted very little attention on the part of our law- 
makers. They appear, however, to be waking up to its im- 
portance at last. Recently, in the House of Lords, Lord 
Romilly suggested that the experiment might be tried of tak- 
ing away from the home of iniquity they were reared in the 
children of twice or thrice convicted thieves abov^ the age of 
ten years ; . taking them away for good and all and placing 
them under state protection; educating them, and giving 
them a trade. If I rightly recollect, his lordship's suggestion 
did not meet with a particularly hearty reception. Some of 
his hearers were of opinion that it was setting a premium on 
crime, by affording the habitual thief just that amount of do- 
mestic relief he in his selfishness would be most desirous of. 
But Lord Romilly combated this objection with the reason- 
able rejoinder, that by mere occupation the nature of the thief 
was not abased below that of the brute, and that it was fair 
to assume that, so far from encouraging him to qualify himself 
for state patronage, his dread of having his children taken 
fix>m him might even check him in his iniquitous career. 

5 O 
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One thifig, at least, is certtun ; it would coma much cheajpep 
to the country if these buddiog burglara and piukpocketa were 
caught up, before their natiireB become too thoroughly pickled 
in the brine of rascality, and caged away from the coounuiiity 
at large. Boy thieves are the most mischievous and wasteful 
They will mount a house roof, and for the sake of appropriat- 
ing the half a crown's worth of lead that forms its gutter, 
cause such damage as only a builder's bill of twenty pounds 
or BO will Bet right. The other day a boy stole a family Bible 
valued at fifty shillings, and after wrenching off the gilt cla^is, 
threw the book into a sewer ; the clasps he sold to 
store dealer for tinopenea Italfpenni/ ! It may be fairly assumed 
that in the case of boy thieves, who are so completely in tte 
hands of others, that before they can " make " ten shillings 
cash, they must as a rule steal of the value of at least four 
pounds, aud sometimes double aa much. But let us put the 
loss by exchange at its lowcBt, and say that he gets a fourth 
of the value of what he steals, before he can earn eighteen- 
pence a day, ho must rob to the amount of two guinew a 
week, — a hundred and nine pounds a year 1 Whatever Tees 
Bum it costs the state to educate aud clothe and teach him, 
the nation would be in pocket. 

It would be idle to attempt to trace back to its origin the 
incentive to crime in the class of small criminals here treated 
of. Innocent of the meaning of the term " strict integrity,* 
they are altogether unconscious, of offending against it. They 
may never i-epent, for they can feel no remorse for having fol- 
lowed the dictates of thetr nature. No possible good can arise 
from piecing and patching with creditable stuff the old cloak 
of sin they were clothed in at their birth, and have worn ever 
since, till it has become a second skin to them. Before they 
can be of any real service as members of an honest commu- 
nity, they must be rffamied in the strictest sense of tlie term. 
Their tainted morality must be laid bare to the very bones, 
OS it were, and its rotten foundation made good from its bot* 
tomest layer. The arduousness of this task it is hard to 
overrate ; nothing, indeed, can be harder, except it bo to weed 
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out from an adult criminal the tough and gnarled roots of sin 
that grip and clasp about and strangle his better nature. 
And this should be the child criminal reformer's comfort and 
encouragement. 

It must not be imagined, however, that the growth of juve- 
nile criminality is altogether confined to those regions where 
it is indigenous to the soil ; were it so, our prospects of re- 
lief would appear much more hopeful than at present, for, as 
before stated, all that is necessary, would be to sow the bale- 
ftfl ground with the saving salt of sound and wholesome 
teaching, and the ugly vegetation would cease. 

But there are other and more formidable sources from 
"which flow the tributary streams that feed and keep at full 
flopd our black sea of crime ; more formidable, because they 
do not take the shape of irrepressible springs that make for 
the surface, simply because they are impelled thereto by forces 
they have not the strength to combat against, but rather of 
well-planned artificial aqueducts and channels, and on the de- 
v^opment of which much of intellect is expended. It is 
much harder to deal with the boy who, well knowing right 
from wrong, chooses the latter, than with the boy who from 
the beginning has been wrong from not knowing what right 
is. 

Moreover, the boy who has been taught right from wrong, 
the boy who has been sent to school and knows how to read, 
has this advantage over his poor brother of the gutter, — an 
advantage that tells with inexpressible severity against the 
community at large ; he has trainers, who, discovering his 
weakness, make it their profit and business to take him by 
the hand and bring him along in that path of life to which 
his dishonest inclination has called him. 

I allude to those low-minded, nasty fellows, the proprietors 
and promoters of what may be truthfully described as ** gal- 
lows literature." As a curse of London, this one is worthy 
of a special niche in the temple of infamy, and to rank first 
and foremost. The great difficulty would be to find a sculp- 
tor of such surpassing skill as to be able to portray in one 
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jiL ^aa JuoMiitt viaK jmipHBam tliat shoold 
3J X ^ j( :^ «cui SE^yttot I am arane. In 
aiy JmnUiig 'w:!;** 1 aiisaa laniiniinat m ii bicSb m nevspapers 
mmL TMJfflfiniiii .uii. aiaaj jvcasr sufir &ilt« <dLne the same. 
Tbiifidbai .t jfr jTiiiit F*jr a] acaiar s^aaoiL. The iniquity in 
:t2i«if -A JA v::^tinna» and. bair^ ;» «vqe;. aaii <iwr veek re- 
Qi±«» ;i» Imuumuiu: Iuav«» ^m^ajLvlLjitf rxTcaf^ deeper and 
Ufti«par in diw jud zatA mtaiiaiuai ic u bos nsfivtimatehr it 
ounnei. iiniiBr dM lauae^cy uf* tiviLw ^^ eipi»are of vhicli the 
pufaiie ** iH^va had. nouii^ yjlT Ix is ^enr pcowkizig^ and not 
a little dialMactanin«;; chat it afaoitiid be »». Parhaps this 
omniitaint ma^ be met by the answer. Thje public are not 
timi Mi xbm one amongiit the manj abcaes that afflict its 
aoul^ft healthy it ia only tired o£ being rembaded cf it Ex- 
plMen in the tields la» rfifltitiTt ha^e better fiirtane. Aa, 
fiw iniitaooe» the fintiuute diacovecer of a@o£d-£eId ia^ ETery- 
body wouid be glial to shake him by the hand, — the hand 
that had &It and UBaad tim weijght of the ni^ggets and the 
yeUov chips of dust ; nay^ not a lev wooli be willing to trim 
hia iingemail& ott the chance of their discorering beneath 
enough of the anrilerous depotsit to pay them for their trouble. 
B^ to be sure, in a city of ^lendid commercial enterprise 
such as is ours> it can scarcely be expected that that amount 
of h«wuc would be conferred on the man who would remove a 
pbgu^ ftom its midst as on the one whose magnificent genius 
teuded W fiktten the money -hags in the Bank cellars. 

ikt thi^ risk, however, of being stigmatized as a man with a 
wenkiwsa fee butting against stone walls, I cannot let this 
O^^octiAttity slip, or refrain from firing yet ouce again my 
iMewJll ^op-gim against this fortress of the DeviL The reader 
W^ h^Y^ h«ard enough of the abomination to suit his taste, 
aMsk W^ htfa rest assured that the writer has written more 
tWm <(tt»wgh to suit Aw ; but if every man set up his '' taste " 
%(& tW ^Sv)dl and siunmit of his striving, any tall fellow a-tip- 
tvi^ vwgt^U after alL see over the heads of most of us. The 
Maiivi diiltticuhv is that the tens and hundreds of thousands of 
b<^ ^rK^ «Uttt a penny firom its more legitimate use to pur- 
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chase a dole of the pernicious trash in question, have not 
" had enough of it.'* Nothing can be worse than this, ex- 
cept it is that the purveyors of letter-press offal have not had 
enough of it either, but, grown prosperous and muscular on 
the good feeding their monstrous profits have insured them, 
they are continually opening up fresh ground, each patch 
fouler and more pestilent than the last. 

At the present writing I have before me half a dozen of 
these penny weekly numbers of "thrilling romance," ad- 
dressed to boys, and circulated entirely among them — and 
girls. It was by no means because the number of these 
poison pen'orths on sale is small that a greater variety was 
not procured. A year or so since, wishing to write a letter 
on the subject to a daily newspaper, I fished out of one little 
news-vendor's shop, situated in the nice convenient neighbor- 
hood of Clerkenwell, which, more than any other quarter of 
the metropolis, is crowded with working children of both 
sexes, the considerable number of twentif-three samples of 
this gallows literature. But if I had not before suspected it, 
my experience on that occasion convinced me that to buy 
more than a third of that number would be a sheer waste of 
pence. To be sure, to expect honest dealing on the part 
of such fellows as can dabble in " property " of the kind in 
question is in the last degree absurd, but one would think 
that they would, for " business " reasons, maintain some show 
of giving a pen'orth for a penny. Such is not the case, how- 
ever. In three instances in my twenty-three numbers, I 
found the selfsame story published tunce under a different 
title, while for at least half the remainder the variance from 
their brethren is so very slight that nobody but a close read- 
er would discover it. 

The six pen'orth before me include, "The Skeleton Band," 
" Tyburn Dick," " The Black Knight of the Road," " Dick 
Tui-pin," " The Boy Burglar," and " Starlight Sail." If I am 
asked. Is the poison each of these papers contains so cimning- 
ly disguised and mixed with harmless-seeming ingredients, 
that a boy of shrewd intelligence and decent mind might be 
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betrayed by its insidious seductiveness] I reply, no. The only 
wibtlety employed in the precious composition is that which is 
employed in preserving it from offending the blunt nostrils of 
tlio law to suoh a degree as shall compel its interference. If 
It u again inquired, do I, though unwillingly, acknowledge 
that the artful ones, by a wonderful exercise of tact and inge- 
nuity, place the law in such a fix that it would not be justified 
in interfering) I most distinctly reply, that I acknowledge 
nothing of the kind ; but that, on the contrary, I wonder very 
much at the clumsiness of a legislative machine that can let 
so much scoundrelism slip through its cogs and snares. 

The daring lengths these open encouragers of boy highway- 
men and Tyburn Dicks will occasionally go to serve their vU- 
lanous ends is amazing. It is not more than two or three 
years since, that a prosperous member of the gang whose 
business premises were in, or within a few doors of, Fledt 
Street, by way of giving a fair start to his published account 
of some thief and murderer, publicly advertised that the buy- 
ers of certain numbers would be entitled to a chance of a 
Prize in a grand distribution of daggers. Specimens of the 
deadly weapons (made, it may be assumed, after the same 
fashion as that one with which ** flash Jack," in the romance, 
pinned the police officer in the small of his back) were ex- 
hibited in the publisher^ shop window, and in due course 
found their way into the hands of silly boys, with minds well 
primed for " daring exploits," by readmg " numbers 2 and 3 
given away with number 1." 

It is altogether a mistake, however, to suppose that the 
poison publisher's main element of success consists in his 
glorification of robbers and cut-throats. To be sure he can 
by no means afford to dispense with the ingredients mci\- 
tioned in the concoction of his vile brew, but his first and 
foremost reliance is on lewdness. Everything is subservient 
to this. He will picture to his youthful readers a hero of the 
highway, so ferocious in his nature, and so reckless of blopd- 
shed, that he has earned among his comrades the flattering 
nickname of " the Panther." He will reveal the bold panther 
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in all his glory, cleaving the skull of the obstinate old gentle- 
man in his travelling-<sarriage, who will not give up his 
money, or setting an old woman on the kitchen fir6, as a just 
punishment for hiding her guineas in the oven, in fishing them 
out of which the panther bums his fingers ; he will exhibit the 
crafty " panther " wriggling his way through the floor boards 
of his cell into a sewer beneath, and through which he is to 
make his escape to the river, and then, by a flourish of his 
magic pen, he will convey the " panther " to the " boudoir " 
of Starlight Sail, and show you how weak a quality valor is 
in the presence of " those twin queens of the earth," youth 
and beauty ! The brave panther, when he has once crossed 
the threshold of that splendid damsel (who, by the way, is a 
thief, and addicted to drinking brandy by the " bumper "), is, 
vulgarly speaking, " nowhere." The haughty curl of his lip, 
the glance of his eagle eye, " the graceful contour of his man- 
ly form," a mere gesture of which is sufl&cient to quell rising 
mutiny amongst his savage crew, all fall flat and impotent be- 
fore the queenly majesty of Sail. But there is no fear that the 
reader will lose his faith in Panther Bill because of this 
weakness confessed. As drawn by the Author, (does the pes- 
tiferous rascal so «tyle himself, I wonder ] ) Starlight Sail is 
a creature of such exquisite loveliness that Jupiter himself 
might have knelt before her. She is such a matchless combi- 
nation of perfection, that it is found necessary to describe her 
charms separately, and at such length that all the catalogue 
of the whole extends through at least six pages. 

It is in this branch of his devilish business that the author 
of "Starlight Sail" excels. It is evident that the man's 
mind is in his work, and he lingers over it with a loving hand. 
Never was there such a tender anatomist. He begins at SalFs 
head, and revels in her aubmni tresses, that " in silken, snaky 
locks wanton o 'er her shoulders, white as Eastern ivory." 
He is not profound in foreheads, and hers he passes over as 
" chaste as snow," or in noses. Sail's being described briefly as 
•* finely chiselled " ; but he is well up in the language of eyes, 
— the bad language. He skirmishes playfully about those 
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^^^^H of Sail, aud discoiirseH of her eyebrows aa " ebon brow," from 

^^^^Vivhitih she laiuiuhea her excruuiatiug shafta of love. He takes 

^^^^^ her by the eyclaEhes, and describes them oa the " goldea 

^^^ fringe that ucreeiia the gates of paradiBC," and finally he dips 

into Sail's eyes, swiauniiig with luscious languor, and preguant 

I with tender inviting to Pantior Bill, who was conaumiiig iii 

ardeut affection, as "the rippling waves of the bright blue 

sea to the sturdy swimmer." It is impossible here to repeat 

what else is said of tlie eyoa of Starlight Sail, or her teeth, 

I " like riyh pearls," or of her " pouting coral lips, in which a 

thousand tiny imps of love are lurking." Bear in mind that 

this work of oura is designed for the peniBt^ of thinking men 

I and women ; that it is not intended as an amusing work, hut 

OS an endeavor to portray to Londoners the curses of Loudon 

in a plain aud nnvaruiahed way, in hope that they may bo 

stirred to some sort of absolution from them. As need not 

I be remarked, it would bo altogether impoasible to the essaycr 

of such a task, if he wore either squeamish or fastidious ia 

^^^ the handling of tho material at his disposal ; but I dare not 

^^^L follow our author any further in his description of the person- 

^^H al beauties of Starlight Sail Were I to do so, it would lie 

^^^H the fate of this book to be flung into the fire, and e\ery de- 

^^^B cent man who met me would regard himself justified in kick- 

^^^H ing or cursing me ; and yet, good fathers and mothers of Kug- 

^^^H land. Had yet, elder brothers and grown sisters, tons of this 

^^^ lird-lime of the pit is vended in London every day of the 

r Christian year. 

Which of us can say that his children are safe from the 
oontamiuation 1 Boya well bred, as well as ill bred, are might- 
ily inquisitive about such matters, aud the chances are very 
clear, sir, that if the said bird-lime were of a sort not more 
pernicious than .that which sticks to the fingere, we might at 
' this very moment find tlie hands of my little Tom and your 

little Jack besmeared with it Granted, that it is imlikely, 
_ that it is in the last degree improbable, even ; still, the re- 

^^H motest of probabilities have before now shotvn themselves 
^^^b grim actualities, and just consider for a momeut the twinge of 
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horror that would seize on either of us were it to so happen ! 
Let us for a moment picture to ourselves our fright and be- 
wilderment if we discovered that our little boys were feasting 
off this deadly fruit in the secrecy of their chambers ! Would 
it then appear to us that it was a subject the discussion of 
which we had "had enough ofl" Should wo be content, 
then, to shrug our shoulders after the old style, and exclaim 
impatiently against the bar1)arous taste of writers who were 
so tiresomely meddlesome % Not likely. The pretty conster- 
nation that would ensue on the appalling discovery! — the 
ransacking of boxes and cupboards, to make quite sure that 
no dreg of the poison, in the shape of an odd page or so, 
were hidden away ! — the painful examination of the culprit, 
who never till now dreamt of the enormity of the thing he 
had been doing ! — the reviling and threatening that would be 
directed against the unscrupulous news-agent who had sup- 
plied the pernicious pen'orth ! Good heavens ! the tremen- 
dous rumpus there would be ! But, thank God, there is no 
fear of that happening. 

Is there not ) What are the assured grounds of safety ? Is 
it because it stands to reason that all such coarse and vulgar 
trash finds its level amongst the coarse and vulgar; and could 
gain no footing above its own elevation ] It may so stand in 
reason, but unfortunately it is the unreasonable fact that this 
same pen-poison finds customers at heights above its natural 
low and foul water-line almost inconceivable. How otherwise 
is it accountable that at least a quarter of a million of these 
penny numbers are sold weekly ] How is it that in quiet 
suburban neighborhoods, far removed from the stews of Lon- 
don, and the pernicious atmosphere they engender ; in serene 
and peaceful semi-country towns where genteel boarding- 
schools flourish, there may almost invariably be fomid some, 
small shopkeeper who accommodatingly receives consignments 
of " Blue-skin ^ and the " Mysteries of London," and unob- 
trusively supplies his well-dressed little customer with these 
ftiU-flavored articles 1 Granted, my dear sir, that your 

young Jack, or my twelve-years-old Hobert, have minds too 

5* 
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pure either to seek out or crave after literature of the sort in 
question, but not unfrequently it is foimd without seeking. 
It is a contagious disease, just as cholera and typhus and the 
plague are contagious, and, as everybody is aware, it needs not 
personal contact with a body stricken to convey either of these 
frightful maladies to the hale and hearty. A tainted scrap 
of rag has been known to spread plague and death through 
an entire village, just as a stray leaf of " Panther Bill," or 
" Tyburn Tree " may sow the seeds of immorality amongst as 
niany boys as a town can produce. 



CHAPTEK IX. 

THE THIEF N O N - P RO F B 88 I O N A L. 

The Kegistered and the Unregistered Thieves of the London Hnnting- 
Ground. — The Certainty of the Crop of Vice. — Omnibus Drivers and 
Conductors. — The "Watchers." — The London General Omnibus 
Company. — The Scandal of their System. — The Shopkeeper Thief. 

— False Weights and Measures. — Adulteration of Food and Drink. 

— Our Old Law, '^ I am as honest as I can afford to be ! " — Rudimen- 
tary Exercises in the Art of Pillage. 

There are unregistered as well as "registered" thieves. 
How many of the former make London their himting-ground, it 
were much more difl&cult to enumerate. Nor is it so much 
out of place as might at first appear, to class both phases of 
rascality under one general heading. "We have to consider 
the sources from which are derived our army of London 
thieves. It is not as though the plague of them that afflicts 
was like other plagues, and showed itself mild or virulent, ac- 
cording to well-defined and ascertained provocatives. On the 
contrary, the crop of our crime-fields is even more undeviating 
than our wheat or barley crops. A grain of com cast into 
the ground may fail, but the seeds of vice implanted in kindly 
soil is bound to germinate, imless the nature of the soil itself 
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18 altered. As already stated, the number of oiir London 
thieves has somewhat decreased of late years, but it is merely 
to the extent of six or seven per cent If it is twenty thou- 
sand at the present time, this day twelvemonths, allowing for 
the increased population, it will be nineteen thousand, say. 

Appalling as are the criminal returns for the city of Lon- 
don, it would be a vain delusion to imagine that when the 
** twenty thousand " have passed in review before us, the whole 
of the hideous picture has been revealed. The government 
statistics deal only with '' professional criminals " ; that cLiss 
of persons, that is to say, who have abandoned all idea of liv- 
ing honestly, and who, weighing the probable consequences, 
resign themselves to a life of systematic depredation, and 
study existing facilities, and likely new inventions, just as the 
ingenious joiner or engineer does in an honest way. 

The all-important question l)eing, What are the main sources 
from which are derived with such steadiness and certainty, 
recruits for the great criminal am\y ? it would be as well to in- 
quire how much of dishonesty is permitted amongst us un- 
checked, simply because it does not take precisely that shape 
and color it must assume before it so offends us that we insist 
on the law's interference. It should perhaps tend to make us 
more tender in our dealings with thieves denounced as such, 
and convicted, and sent to prison, when wo consider the thou- 
sands of men of all grades who know honesty by name only, 
and who would at the merest push of adversity slip off the 
straight path on which for years past they have been no bet- 
ter than barefaced impostors and trespassers, and plunge at 
once into the miry ways of the professed thieves. It ceases 
to be a wonder how constantly vacancies in the ranks of crime 
are filled, when we reflect on the flimsy partition that screens 
so many seemingly honest men, and the* accidental rending of 
which would disclose a thief long practised, and cool, and bold 
through impunity. There are whole communities of men, 
constituting complete branches of our social economy, on 
whom the taint of dishonesty rests, and their masters are* 
fully aware of it, and yet year after year they are allowed to 
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eifmtinuo in the same employment. Nay, I think that I may 
|{t> (MS finr aa to assert that so complete is the disbelief in the 
honesty of their servants by these masters, that- to the best 
of tlioir ability they provide against loss by theft by paying 
the said servants very little wages. A notable instance of 
this is furnished by the omnibus conductors in the service of 
the General Omnibus Company. It is not because the com- 
]mny in question conducts its business more loosely than other 
proprietors of these vehicles that I particularize it; but be- 
ca\ise it is a public company in the enjoyment of many privi- 
leges and monopolies, and the public have an undoubted right 
to expect fair treatment of it. I don't know how many omni- 
buses, each requiring a conductor, are constantly running 
through the streets of London, but their • number must be 
very considerable, judging from the fact that the takings of 
tlie London Uencral Omnibus Company alone range from nine 
to ten thousand pounds weekly. Now it is well known to 
the company that their conductors rob them. A gentleman 
ot my acquaintance once submitted to the secretary of the 
WHn|Miny an ingenious invention for registering the number of 
|*^iMit)J\gor8 an omnibus carried^on each journey, but the secre- 
Wy \VH« unable to entertain it. " It is of no use to us, sir," 
tkuul \\^ '* The machine we want is one that will make our men 
f^tiuai^ ^ud that I am afraid is one we are not likely to meet 
Nvitli. Thi^y mil rob us, and we can't help ourselves." And 
KAJi^vvii\g \\\U the company pay the conductor four shillings a 
vUi\ , th^ 4^iv^ day, as a rule, consisting of seventeen hours, — 
iVv'iu cigh^ iM40 Wiirning till one the next. The driver, in con- 
isi\U.i"4tiviw, it iuny bo assumed, of his being removed from the 
tvMupUvtiviu uf handling the company's money, is paid six shil- 
Uii^ifi \\ tUv^Y, h\\% hi* opinion of the advantage the conductor 
htill Uu(i uviU' him uu^y ho gathered from the fact that he ex- 
\\KxH tUvi lattoi" tu jiay for any reasonable quantity of malt or 
HjuiituoUii hquor h^ may consume in the course of a long 
hioi\ lung hut ox frtH)4iwg ooJd day, not to mention a cigar or 
two uiul thu iuviuiaWe parting glass when the cruelly long 
do^'ti wwl^ iiBi at au tmd. 
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It would likewise appear that by virtue of this armnpro- 
ment between the omnibus conductor and his employers, the 
interference of the law, even in cases of detected fraud, is dis- 
pensed with. It. is understood that the Loudon Geneml Om- 
nibus Company support quite a large staff of men and women 
watchers, who spend their time in riding al)out in omnihuses, 
and noting the number of passengers carried on a ]Nirticular 
journey, with the view of comptiring the returns with the 
conductor's receipts. It must, therefore, happen that t)ie de- 
tections of fraud are numerous ; but does the reader recollect 
ever reading in the police reports of a conductor being prose- 
cuted for robbery 1 

To be sure the Company may claim the right of conducting 
their business in the way they think l)est as regards the inter- 
ests of the shareholders, but if that ** best way " involves the 
countenancing of theft on the part of their servants, which 
can mean nothing else than the encouragement of thieves, it 
becomes a grave question whether the interests of its share- 
holders should bo allowed to stand before the interests of so- 
ciety at large. It may be that to prosecute a dishonest con- 
ductor is only to add to the pecuniary loss ho has already 
mflicted on the Company ; but the question that much more 
nearly concerns the public is, what becomes of him when sud- 
denly and in disgrace they turn him from their doors ? No 
one will employ him. In a few weeks his ill-gotten savings 
are exhausted, and he, the man who for months or years, per- 
haps, has been accustomed to treat himself generously, finds 
himself without a sixpence, and, what is worse, with a mark 
against his character so black and broad that his chances of 
obtaining employment in the same capacity are altogether too 
remote for calculation. The respectable barl)er who declined 
to shave a coal-heaver on the groimd that he was too vulgar a 
subject to come under the delicate operations of the shaver's 
razor, and who was reminded .by the grimy one that he had 
just before shaved a baker, justified his conduct on the plea 
that his professional dignity compelled him to draw a line 
somewherey and that he drew it at bakers. Just so the Lon- 
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though entitled to a foremost place in the ranks of thieves 
non-professional, can scarcely be said to be the least excusa- 
ble amongst the fraternity. There are many wlio, looking 
down on the " cad " from their pinnacle of high respectability, 
are ten times worse than he is. Take the shopkeeper tbief^ 
for instance. He is by far a greater villain than the half- 
starved wretch who snatches a leg of mutton from a butcher's 
hook, or some article of drapery temptingly flaunting outside 
the shop of the clothier, because in the one case the crime is 
perpetrated that a soul and a wofully lean body may be saved 
from severance, and in the other case the iniquity is made to 
pander to the wrong-doer's covetous desire to grow fat, to 
wear magnificent jewelry, and to air his unwieldy carcass an- 
nually at Margate. 

He has enough for his needs. His deservings, such as tjiey 
are, most liberally attend him ; but this is not enough. The 
" honest penny " is very well to talk about, in fact, in his 
cleverly assumed character of an upright man, it is as well to 
talk about it loudly and not unfrequently, but what fudge it 
is if you come to a downright blunt and " business " view of 
the matter to hope ever to make a fortune by the accumula- 
tion of " honest pennies ! " Why, thirty of the shabby things 
make no more than half a crown if you permit each one to 
wear its plain stupid face, whereas if you plate it neatly and 
tender it, — backed by your reputation for respectability, 
which your banking account of course proves beyond a doubt, 
— it will pass as genuine silver, and you make two and five- 
pence at a stroke ! You don't call it " making," you robbers 
of the counter and money-till, that is a vidgar expression 
used by "professional" thieves ; you allude to it as " cutting it 
fine." Neither do you actually plate copper pennies and pass 
them off on the unwary as silver half-crowns. Unless you 
were very hard driven indeed, you would scorn so low and 
dangerous a line of business. Yours is a much safer system 
of robbery. You simply pahn off on the unwary customer 
burnt beans instead of coffee, and ground rice instead of ar- 
rowroot, and a mixture of lard and turmeric instead of butter. 
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the gangi It is not only on principle that thev object to him. 
Unless he " does as they do " he becomes a witness against 
them every time he pays his money in. And he docs as tbey 
do. It is so much easier to do so than, in the condition of a 
man laboring hard for comparatively less pay than a Cdmnion 
roadHBcraper earns, to stand up single-handed to champion the 
cause of honesty in favor of a company who are undis^oiisedly 
in &yor of a snug and comfortable compromise, and have no 
wish to be " bothered." 

It is a great scandal that such a system should be permitted 
to exist ; and a body of employers mean enough to connive at 
such baigam-making can expect but small sympathy from the 
public if the dishonesty it tacitly encourages picks it to the 
bones. What are the terms of the contract Ixjtwecu employer 
and employed 1 In plain language these : '* We are perfectly 
aware that you apply to us well knowing our system of doing 
business, and with the deliberate intention of robbing us all 
you safely can ; and in self-defence, therefore, we will pay you 
as what you may, if you please, regard as wages, three pence 
three farthings an hour, or four shillings per day of seventeen 
hours. We know that the probabilities are, that you will add 
to that four shillings daily to the extent of another dye or six. 
It is according to our calcidation that you will do so. Our 
directors have arrived at the conclusion, that as omnibus con- 
ductors, of the ordinary type, you cannot Ix) expected to rob 
us of a less sum than that, and we aro not disposed to grum- 
ble so long as you remain so moderate ; but do not, as you 
value your situation with all its accompanying privileges, go 
beyond that. As a man who only robs us of, say, five shil- 
ling a day, we regard you as a fit and proper person to wait on 
our lady and gentleman passengers ; to attend to their con- 
venience and comfort, in short, as a worthy representative of 
the L. G. 0. C. But beware how you outstrip the bounds of 
moderation as we unmistakably define them for you ! Should 
you do so, we will kick you out at a moment's notice, and on 
no consideration will we ever again employ you." 

Taking this view of the casoy the omnibus conductor, al- 
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though entitled to a foremost place in the ranks of thieves 
non-professionaly can scarcely be said to be the least excusa- 
ble amongst the fraternity. There are many who, looking 
down on the " cad " from their pinnacle of high respectability, 
are ten times worse than he is. Take the shopkeeper thief^ 
for instance. He is by far a greater villain than the half- 
starved wretch who snatches a leg of mutton from a butcher's 
hook, or some article of drapery temptingly flaunting outside 
the shop of the clothier, because in the one case the crime is 
perpetrated that a soul and a wofully lean body may be saved 
from severance, and in the other case the iniquity is made to 
pander to the wrong-doer's covetous desire to grow fat, to 
wear magnificent jewelry, and to air his unwieldy carcass an- 
nually at Margate. 

He has enough for his needs. His deservings, such as tjiey 
are, most liberally attend him ; but this is not enough. The 
" honest penny " is very well to talk about, in fact, in his 
cleverly assumed character of an upright man, it is as well to 
talk about it loudly and not unfrequently, but what fudge it 
is if you come to a downright blunt and " business " view of 
the matter to hope ever to make a fortune by the accumula- 
tion of ** honest pennies ! " Why, thu-ty of the shabby things 
make no more than half a crown if you permit each one to 
wear its plain stupid face, whereas if you plate it neatly and 
tender it, — backed by your reputation for respectability, 
which your banking account of course proves beyond a doubt, 
— it will pass as genuine silver, and you make two and five- 
pence at a stroke ! You don't call it " making." you robbers 
of the counter and money-till, that is a vulgar expression 
used by "professional" thieves ; you allude to it as " cutting it 
fine." Neither do you actually plate copper pennies and pass 
them off on the unwary as silver half-crowns. Unless you 
were very hard driven indeed, you would scorn so low and 
dangerous a line of business. Yours is a much safer system 
of robbery. You simply palm off on the unwary customer 
bmmt beans instead of coffee, and ground rice instead of ar- 
rowroot, and a mixture of lard and turmeric instead of butter* 
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Ton poison the poor man's broad. He is a dninkard, and jou 
are not even satisfied to delude liim of his eaniiiiL^s for so Ions: 
a time as he may haply live as a wallower in l)cer and gin, 
that is, beer and gin as originally manufacturcil ; and must, in 
order to screw a few half-pence extra and daily out of the 
poor wretch^ put grains of paradise in his gin and cocculns in- 
dicus m his malt liquor ! And, more insatiable than the leech, 
you are not content with cheating him to the extent of twenty- 
five per cent by means of abominable mixtures and adultera- 
tion, you must pass him through the mill, and cut him yet a 
little finer when he comes to scale ! You must file your 
weights and dab lumps of grease under the beam, and steal 
an ounce or so out of his pound of bacon. If you did this 
after he left your premises, if you dared follow him outside, 
and stealthily inserting yoiu* hand into his pocket abstracted a 
rasher of the poimd he had just bought of you, and he caught 
yon at it, you would be quaking in the grasp of a policeman 
in a very short time, and branded in the newspapers as a pal- 
try thief, you would never again dare loose the bar of yoiur 
shop shutters. But by means of yoiu* dishonest scales and 
weights, you may go on stealing rashers from morning till 
night, from Monday morning till Saturday night that is, and 
live long to adorn your comfortable church pew on Sundays. 

I must be excused for sticking to you yet a little longer, 
Mr. Shopkeeper Thief, because I hate you so. I hate you 
more than ever, and you will be rejoiced when I tell you why. 
A few months since, there seemed a chance that your long ca- 
reer of cruel robbery was alx)ut to be checked. An excellent 
lord and gentleman. Lord E. Cecil, made it his business to 
call the attention of the House of Commons to the state of 
the law with respect to false weights and measures, and the 
adulterations of food and drinks. His lordship informed hon- 
orable members that the number bf convictions for false 
weights and measures during the past year amounted to the 
lai^e number of thirteen ktuidredf and this was exclusive of 
six districts^ namely, Southwark, Newington, St. George's, 
Hanover Square, Paddington, and the Strand, which, for reor 
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sons best known to the local authorities, made no return what- 
ever. In Westminster alone, and within six months, a hun- 
dred persons were convicted, and it was foimd that of these 
twenty-four, or nearly one fourth of the whole, were licensed 
victuallers, and forty-seven were dairy-men, greengrocers, 
cheesemongers, and others, who supplied the poor with food, 
making in all seventy per cent of provision-dealers. In the 
parish of St. Pancras, the convictions for false weights and 
measures exceed those of every other parish. But in future, 
however much the old iniquity may prevail, the rogue's returns 
will show a handsome diminution. This has been managed 
excellently well by the shrewd vestrymen themselves. When 
the last batch of shopkeeper swindlers of St. Pancras were 
tried and convicted, the ugly fact transpired that not a few of 
them were gentlemen holding official positions in the parish. 
This was serious. The meddlesome fellows who had caused 
the disagreeable exposure were called a "leet jury," whose 
business it was to pounce on evil-doers whenever they thought 
fit, once in the course of every month. The vestry has power 
over this precious leet jury, thank Heaven ! and after sitting 
in solemn council, the vestrymen, some of them, doubtless 
with light weights confiscated and deficient gin and beer 
measures rankling in their hearts, passed a resolution, that 
in future the leet jiuy was to stay at home and mind its own 
business, until the vestry clerk gave it liberty to go over the 
ground carefully prepared for it. 

Alluding to the scandalous adulteration of food, Lord K 
Cecil remarked : " The right honorable gentleman, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, in one of his addresses by which 
he had electrified the pubUo and his constituents, stated that 
the great panacea for the ills of the working class was a free 
breakfast-table. Now he. Lord E. Cecil, was the last person 
in the world to object to any revision of taxation if it were 
based upon really soimd grounds. But with all due deference 
to the right honorable gentleman, there was one thing of even 
more importance, namely, a breakfast-table free from all im- 
purities." And then his lordship proceeded to quote innu- 
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merable instanoes of the monstrous and dangerous injustice in 
question, Tery much to the edification of nicmlx;r8 tisseniblod, 
if reiterated "cheers," and "hear, hear," went for anything. 
This was promising, and as it should be. As Lord Cecil re- 
marked, " When I asked myself why it is that this great na- 
tion which boasts to be so practical, and which is always ready 
to take up the grievances of otlier people, has submitted so 
tamely to this monstrous and iucreasing evil, the only answer 
I coidd give was that what was everylxxly's business had be- 
come nobody's business." Doubtless this was the view of the 
case that every member present on the occasion took, and 
very glad they must have been when they found that wliat wiis 
everybody's business had become somebody *s business at List. 

And what said the President of the Board of Trade when 
he came to reply to the motion of Lord Cecil : '* That in the 
opinion of the House it is expedient that her Migcsty's gov- 
ernment should give their earliest attention to the wide-sijread 
and most reprehensible practice of using false weights and 
measures, and of adidtcratiug food, drinks, and di'ugs, with a 
view of amending the law as regards the penalties now inflict- 
ed for those offences, and of providing more efficient means 
for the discovery and prevention of fraud." Did the right 
honorable President promptly and generously promise his 
most cordial support for the laudable object in view 1 No. 
Amazing as it may appear to the great host of workingmen 
that furnish the shopkeeping rogue his chief prey, and who to 
a man are ready to swear by the right honorable gentleman, 
he did nothing of the kind. He started by unhesitatingly 
expressing his opinion that the mover of the question, quite 
imintentionally of course, had much exaggerated the whole 
business. And further, that although there might be partic- 
idar cases in which great harm to health and much fraud • 
might possibly be shown, yet general statements of the kind 
in question were dangerous, and almost certain to be unjust. 

" Now, I am prepared to show," continued the honorable 
gentleman, " that the exaggeration of the noble lord — 1 do 
not say intentional exaggeration, of course — is just as great 
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iu the nmtter of weights and measures as in that of adultera- 
liou. Prubobly he is not aware that in the list of persons 
«riii()lo^'iii^ weights that are inaccurate, — I do not saj fraad- 
uUntt, — no distinction is drawn between those who are iuten- 
ttvuully fraudulent and those who are accidentally inaccurate, 
tiiid that the penalty is precisely the same and the offence is 
just OS eagerly detected. Now the noble lord will probably 
bo surprised to hear that many persons are fined annually, not 
because tlioir weights are too small, but because they are too 
largo." 

Probably, however, his lordship, who has evidently given 
much attention to the subject, is master of this as well as all 
oilier branches of it, and is not so much surprised as it may 
bo assumed the less knowing President of the Board of Trade 
was when the anomaly was brought under his notice. Prob- 
ably Lord Cecil is aware, tliat in a very large number of 
businoHSos, articles are bought as well as sold by weight by 
the same shopkeeper and at the same shop, in such case it is 
nothing very wonderful to discover a weight of seventeen 
ounoos to the pound. Moreover, it may be unknown to Mr. 
l^^i^^t, but it is quite a common trick with the dishonest 
ifcx^Aoopor to have means at hand for adjusting his false 
^viijiKtu rtt the very shortest notice. It is not a difficult pro- 
•ow«* WoightH are, as a rule, "justified" or corrected by 
♦m:»hm \Mf wdiHug to, or taking from, a little of the lead 
4Hwt 'K "KMk this purpose sunk in the hollow in which the 
*\fv^»> ' ^**^i ^* iUod. This leaden plug being raised by the 
•-.i-s^ :v H ^>aUK nothing is easier than to add orwithdraw a 
»^v i;-*v •( '-iKv Twwu^ material. The knife-point raises the lead- 

i »i. '1ki KujiV'lM^mUo forces it down at a blow, and the trick 
. ^'i'v. V*' «<W «^^luo time, the coolest rogue, with a knowl- 

i.y. «;i,ii tliv tvs^"' U only next door, cannot always man- 

1i. 4^ . s '^uui4,i ^M>^\\ and this may in not a few instances 

.. ».. u.» lUv ^u'i^h^ «H«>iy than just. Besides, taking the 

r.l.^»,J^ w^u v^t Iho umtter, it would be manifestly 

'^' •'***^^ ^ V*^^'*^ ^^f "averages" to do duty for 

' .v.'.i ^^'vi^^^-viKw A'W rv'lations between customer and 
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shopkeeper would speedily fall iuto a snd muddle if the latt«r 
were permitted to excuse himself for aeilitig fifteen ounces in- 
Btend of B. full pound of bittter to-day on the ground that he 
has a seventeen-ounce weight somewhere ahont, and the 
probability that what he is short to-day the ciutomcr had 
over and above in the pound of lard he bought yesterday. 

Again, let ua listen to Mr. Bright as nn advouato of Bolf- 
protui;tioD. " If tho corporations and the magistratea have 
not Bufficieut interest in the matter, if the people who elect 
the uorporation care so little alwut it, I think that is fair 
evidence that the grievance is not near ho extensive and in- 
jurious and burdensome as it has been descrilwd by the noble 
lord. My own impression with regard to adulteration is, that 
it arises from the very great imd perhaps iitcvitiible com- 
petition in btisiness ; and that to a large extent it is prompted 
by tile ignorance of customers. As the iguomuce of custom- 
ers geuemily ia diminishing, we may hope that before long the 
adulterntioa of food may also diminish. It is quite impoa- 
siblo that you should have the oversight of the shops of the 
country by inapectore, and it is quite impossible that you 
should have persons going into shops to buy sugar, pickles, 
and avyenne pepper, to get them analyzed, and then to raise 
complauits against shop-keepers and bring them before mogis- 
tratea. If men in their private hnaiueBa were to be tracked 
by government officere and inspectors every hour in the day, 
life would not be worth having, and I should reeommeud 
them to remove to another country where they would not be 
subject to buch annoyance." 

With a knowledge of the source from which this eipression 
of opinion as to commercial morality emanates, one is apt to 
mistrust once TWiding it. Snrely a lino hofi been inadvertently 
skipped, a line that contains the key of the puzzle, and ro- 
veala the refined sarcaam that lurks l«neath the aurfaoe. But 
no, — twice reading, thrice reading, fails to shed any new 
lighta OH the myatery. Here is Mr. John Bright, the Presi- 
dent of the Bimrd of Trade, tho workingmau's champion, and 
tlie stiiueh upholder of the right of thoao who sweat in hon- 
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est toil to partake plentifully of untaxed food and drink, 
putting forth an extenuation for those who, under guise of 
honest trading, filch from the workingman, and pick and 
steal from his loaf, from his beer-jug, from his sugar-basin, 
from his milk-pot, in short, from all that he buys to eat or 
drink. " My own impression is," says the Right Hon. Presi- 
dent, " that adulteration arises from competition in business." 
Very possibly, but does that excuse it ? We are constantly 
reminded that " competition is the soul of trade," but we 
should be loath to think that such were the foct if the term 
" competition " is to be regarded as synonymous with adultera- 
tion, or, in plain language, robbery. " It is quite impossible 
that you should have persons going about endeavoring to de- 
tect the dishonest tiudesman in his peculations, with a view 
to his punishment." Why is it impossible % Must not the 
repose of this sacred " soul of busmess " be disturbed on so 
trivial a pretext as the welfare of the bodies of a clodhopping 
people, who are not commercial 1 So far ftx)m its being " im- 
possible " to substitute vigilant measures for the detection of 
the petty pilferer who robs the poor widow of a ha'porth of 
her three pen'orth of coals, or the fatherless child of a slice 
out of its meagre allowance of bread, it should be regarded 
by the government as amongst its chief duties. Other nations 
find it not impossible. In France a commissary of police has 
the right to enter any shop, and seize any suspected article, 
bearing, of course, all the responsibility of wrongful seizure. In 
Prussia, as Lord Cecil informed the House, " whoever know- 
ingly used false weights and measures was liable to imprison- 
ment for three months, to be fined from fifty to a thousand tha- 
lers, and to suiFer the temporary loss of his rights of citizenship. 
Secondly, where false weights and measures were not regularly 
employed, a fine of thirty thalers may be imposed, or the delin- 
quent sent to prison for four weeks. Thirdly, the adulteration 
of food or drink is punishable with a fine of one hundred and 
fifty thalers, or six weeks' imprisonment. Fourthly, if poison- 
ous matter or stuff* be employed* the oflEender is liable to im- 
prisonment for a term not exceeding ten years. Fifthly, 
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where adulteration was proved to have caused severe pliysicul 
ii^jury, a aentence of from ten to twenty yean* iii)[iriKuiiiii(.'iit 
might be passed And yet in this country uflbnccs of tliLs 
natore could only be punished by the itni)ositiim uf n |)eii:iltv 
of a fine of five pounds, with costs." Those are not laws df 
yesterday. They have stood the test of many years, and 
French and Prussians find it not '^ ini|M)ssibIe *' to ciiiitinuo 
their salutaiy enforcement. But it is curiouii the oxtnionli- 
nary view men m authority amongst us at times take of tlio 
license that should bo permitted the " tnider." 1 reiiieml>er 
once being present at a County Court, and a case tried wils 
that between a wholesale mustard-dealer and a cookNhop 
keeper. The cookshop keeper declined to |)ay for certain 
mustard delivered to him on the ground that his customers 
would not eat it. Indeed it could hardly l)e called mustard 
at ally being little else than flour colored with turmeric, and, 
backed by medical testimony, the defendant mainly relied on 
this point, L e. that it was not mustard at all, for a verdict. 
But the judge would not hear of this ; in his summing up ho 
remarked that it was idle to contend that the stuff was not 
mnatard; it tffoa miutard in a commercial sense, whatever 
might be its quality, and thereon gave a verdict for the plain- 
tiff, and for the amount claimed 

I must confess that at the time I had my doubts as to this 
being sound law, but after the declaration of the President of 
the Board of Trade, I am bound to admit the possibility of 
my being mistaken. " Competition is the soul of commerce ; 
competition is the parent of adulteration; adulteration is 
theft as a rule, — murder as an exception. The loaf that is 
composed of inferior flour, rice, potatoes, and alum, is the 
"wheaten bread'* of ** commerce." The poisonous liquid 
composed of a little malt and hops, eked out with treacle and 
coccultts indicus, is the beer of " commerce." And, according 
to the same ruling, a lump of lard stuck under the butter- 
shop scale, or the inch snipped off the draper's yard, or the 
false bottom to the publican's pot, constitute tlie weights and 
measures of '' commerce." All these little harmless tricks of 
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trade are, it seems, within the scope of a tradesman's ** private 
business,*' and according to the President of the Board of 
Trade, if a tradesman in pursuit of his private business is to 
be watched and spied over for the malicious purpose of bring- 
ing him within the grasp of the law, why, the sooner he quits 
the coimtry and settles amongst a more easy-going people, 
with elbow-room proper for his commercial enterprise, the 
better for him. 

Undoubtedly the better for him and the better for us. I 
would make this difference, however. When his iniquity was 
discovered, he should not go altogether unrewarded for his 
past services. He should be assisted in his going abroad. 
Ho should not be called on to pay one penny for his out- 
ward passage, and, what is more, he should be supplied with 
substantial linsey-woolsey clothing, and his head should be 
cropped quite close, so that the scorching sun of Bermuda 
or Gibraltar might not upset his brain for future commercial 
speculation. 

It needs, however, something more persuasive than the 
'* mustard of commerce " to induce us to swallow with satis- 
faction the President's assertion that ''to a lai^ge extent 
adulteration is promoted by the ignorance of customers," nor 
are we immensely consoled by the suggestion that " as the 
ignomnce of the customer diminishes, the adulteration of 
food will also diminish." Decidedly this is a bright lookout 
for the ignorant customer I There is to be no help for him, 
no relief. He must endure to be cheated in weight and 
measure, and slowly poisoned in the beer he drinks, and the 
broad ho oats, until ho finds time and money to provide him- 
self with a scientific education, and becomes an accomplished 
scholar in chemistry, able to detect adulteration at sight or 
smoll. Is this what the President of the Board of Trade 
means, or what is it 1 He cannot mean that the imposture is 
endured because the consumer will not take the trouble to 
avail himself of the laws made for his protection, because he 
is distinctly informed that although there are such laws, they 
are rendered inoperative because of the " impossibility " of 
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having inspectors and detectives pc»in? a>)ot!t pninsr ijito 
the "private business" of the sliniikefiRT, and unn-'V- 
ing him. If the ignorance of the hoiKst man is to K* tv- 
gurded as the fair opportunity of the r»;nic, t!icn t!i«.r»i 
appears no reason why the immunity ciijovfd hy the 
fraudulent shopkeeper should not likewise Ik; the in- 
dulgence allowed to the professional thief. It is the 
" ignorance of the customer " that enaMes the clu-at 
to impose on him bad money for go^xl, or a for^'e*! sima- 
ture for one that is genuine. It is the i;rin»nin»e of 
the green young man from the wjuntry as re;rard.s tlie 
wicked ways of London, that enables the skittle sharj-tr to 
fleece him with ease and completeness. rn«loubtedly, if we 
were all equally "wide awake," as the vulynir sayinjr is, if no 
one had the advantage of his neighlKjr as regards ciinnin;r, 
and shrewdness, and suspicion, and all the other elements 
that constitute " a man of the world,'* then the trade of 
cheating would become so wretched a one that even in^^Taiu 
rogues would for their life sake cultivate the 8<^rt of honesty 
that was prevalent as the iKJst policy, though veiy much 
against their natural inclination ; but it mi*rht possibly l)0 
found that there are thousands and tens of thousands of 
simple people who would prefer to remain in " igiionuice," 
having no desire to become " men of the world " in the sense 
above indicated, and electing for their souls' sake to be lambs 
with a fleece to lose, than ravening wolves, whose existence 
depends on the fleecing of lambs. 

Apropos of the practice of cheating by means of the 
adulteration of foods and drinks, it may not Ihj out of plac-o 
here to mention that during the discussion a memlxT in wlioni 
Mr. Bright expressed great confidence announe(Ml that i\w 
use of alum in bread, so far from being injurious, was puHi'tlvt*- 
ly henefidal. Doctor Letheby, however, is of a souH^wliat dif- 
ferent opinion. Recently, at the Society of Arts, he n^ul a 
paper on the subject. Jlere are his opinions on the subject : 
"By the addition of alum, inferior and even danuififed Hour 
may be made into a tolerable-looking loaf. It is the property 
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inducement has been offered for the effective working of the 
Act, but nothing has come of it. In olden times, the reme- 
dies for such misdemeanors were quick and effectual. In the 
Assisa panisj for example, as set forth in Liber Albus, there 
are not only the strictest regulations concerning the manner 
in which the business of the baker is to be conducted, but 
there are also penalties for failing in the same. ' If any de- 
fault,' it says, ' shall be found in the bread of a baker in the 
city, the first time, let him be drawn upon a hiuxlle from the 
Guildhall to his own house through the great streets where there 
be most people assembled ; and through the great streets which 
are most dirty, with the faulty loaf hanging about his neck. 
If a second time he shall be foimd committing the same offence, 
let him be drawn from the Guildhall, through the great street 
of Chepe in manner aforesaid to the pillory, and let him be put 
upon the pillory and remain there at least one hour in the day ; 
and the third time that such default shall be found, he shall be 
drawn, and the oven shall be pulled down, and the baker 
made to forswear the trade within the city forever.* It fur- 
ther tells us, that William de Stratford suffered this punish- 
ment for selling bread of short weight, and John de Strode 
* for making bread of filth and cobwebs.' One hoary-headed 
offender was excused the hurdle on account of his age and the 
severity of the season ; and it would seem that the last time 
the punishment was inflicted was in the sixteenth year of the 
reign of Henry VI., when Simon Frensshe was so drawn. A 
like punishment was awarded to butchers and vintners for 
fraudulent dealings ; for we are told that a butcher was pa- 
raded through the streets with his face to the horse's tail for 
selling measly bacon at market, and that the next day he was 
set in the pillory with two great pieces of his measly bacon 
over his head, and a writing which set forth his crimes. In 
the judgments recorded in Liber Albus there are twenty-three 
cases in which the pillory was awarded for selling putrid meat, 
fish, or poultry, thirteen for unlawful dealings of bakers, and 
six for the misdemeanors of vintners and wiue-dealers. Ver- 
ily we have degenerated in these matters." 
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It is a fact at once humiliating, but there it stands stark 
and stem, and will not be denied, that there are daily pursu- 
ing their ordinary business, and passing as honest, hundreds 
and thousands of laboring folk, who, if their various malver- 
sations were brought to light, and they were prosecuted, would 
find themselves in prison ere they were a day older. Nor 
should this startle us very much since we are well aware of it, 
and mayhap are in no small degree responsible for it, since it 
is mainly owing to our indolent disregard that the evil has 
become so firmly established ; at the same time it should be 
borne in mind, that that no more excuses those who practise 
and profit on our indifference to small pilferings than a disin- 
clination to prosecute a professional pickpocket mitigates the 
offence of the delinquent. 

The species of dishonesty alluded to as not coming within 
the official term " professional " has many aliases. Ordinarily 
it is called by the cant name of " perks," which is a conven- 
ient abbreviation of the word " perquisites," and in the hands 
of the users of it, it shows itself a word of amazing flexibility. 
It applies to such unconsidered trifles as wax-candle ends, and 
may be stretched so as to cover the larcenous abstraction by 
our man-servant of forgotten coats and vests. As has been 
lately exposed in the newspapers, it is not a rare occurrence 
for your butler or your cook to conspire with the roguish 
tradesman, the latter being permitted to charge "his own 
prices," on condition that when the monthly bill is paid, the 
first robber hands over to the second two shillings or half a 
crown in the poimd. It is not, however, these sleek and well- 
fed non-professional thieves that I would just now speak of, 
but rather of the workingman, — the journeyman tailor, for 
example. 

Did any one ever yet hear tell of a working tailor who was 
proof against misappropriation of his neighbor's goods, or, as 
he playfully designates it, " cabbage " 1 Is it not a standard 
joke in the trade, this " cabbage " ? Did one ever hear of a 
tailor being shunned by his fellow-workmen, or avoided by his 
neighbors, on account of his predilection for '^cabbage "; Yet 
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rnhat is H bal anollier w€rd for '^tlftcft'^l If I intnist a 
builder widi so much timber, and io modi SUme^ and so 
man J bncksr to boiki me a liooBe. and I afterwards discover 
that bj derer dodgizig and acbemzng he bas coQtrired to 
make me beliere that aD the material I gave him bas been 
emi^Tcd in mj bouse^ wberess be bas managed to filch 
enough to boild himself a small ^o^tage, do I accept his 
hmn<»oos explanation that it is onlr ^ cabbsge!,* and lbt g i% - e 
him 1 Xo. I regard it as mj dotr to affMrd him an oppfor- 
tmiitr €€ exjJaining the matter to a magistrate. Bat if I 
intrust mj taflor with staff for a soit, and it afterwards 
comes to my knowledge that he bas ^screwed* an extra 
waistcoat ont of it, which he keeps or seDs for his own benefit^ 
do I regard it as a serious act of robbeo' 1 I am ashamed to 
say that I do not : I may foel angnr, and ctmceirea contonpt 
for tailors, bat I take no steps to bring the rogoe to jastice. 
I say to myself '* It is a mean trick, bat they all do it,* which 
is most anjust to the conmianity of tiulors, becaose, though I 
may suspect that they all do it, I haye no proof of the &ct, 
whereas I haye proof that there is a dishonest tailor in their 
gaild, and I haye no right to assume but that they would 
regard it as a &yor if I would assist them in weeding hii^ 
out. 

And it is almost as good a joke as the calling downright 
theft by the comical name of " cabbage," that the tailor will 
do this and all the time insist on his right to be classed with 
honest men. He insists on this because he was neyer known 
to steal anything besides such goods as garments are made 
out of. As he comes along bringing your new suit home, he 
would think it no sin to call at that repository for stolen goods 
the "piece brokers," and sell there a strip of your imused 
cloth for a shilling, but you may safely trust him in the ball 
where the hats and umbrellas and overcoats are. He would 
as soon think of breaking into your house with crow-bars and 
skeleton keys, as of abstracting a handkerchief he saw peeping 
out of a pocket of one of the said coats. 

As with the tailor, so it is with the upholsterer, and the 
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dressmaker, and the paperhanger, and the plumber, and all 
the rest of them. I don't say that every time they take a 
shred of this, or a pound weight of that, that they have before 
their eyes the enormity of the offence they are about to com- 
mit. What they do they see no great harm in. Indeed, 
point out to them and make it clear that their offence has but 
to be brought fairly before the criminal authorities to insure 
them a month on the treadmill, and they woiild as a rule be 
shocked past repeating the delinquency. And well would it 
be if they were shocked past it, ere misfortime overtake them. 
It is when " hard-up " times set in, and it is difficiilt indeed to 
earn an honest penny, that these rudimentary exercises in the 
art of pillage tell against a man. It is then that he requires 
his armor of proof against temptation, and lo ! it is full of 
holes and mst-eaten places, and he falls at the first assault of 
the enemy. 



CHAPTER X. 

OBIMINAL SUPPRESSION AND PUNISHMENT. 

Lord Romilly's Snggestion concerning the Education of the Children of 
Criminals. — Desperate Criminals. — The Alleys of the Borough. — 
The Worst Quarters not, as a Rule, the most Noisy. — The Evil Ex- 
ample of "Gallows Heroes," "Dick Turpin," "Blueskin," &c. — The 
Talent for Gammoning " Lady Green." — A worthy Governor's Opin- 
ion as to the best Way of " Breaking " a Bad Boy. — Affection for 
" Mother." — The Dark Cell and its Inmate. — An Affecting Inter- 
view. 

No less an authority than Lord Romilly, discoursing on the 
alarming prevalence and increase of crime, especially amongst 
the juveniles of the criminal class, remarks : " It is a recog- 
nized fact, that there is a great disposition on the part of 
children to follow the vocation of their father, and in the 
case of the children of thieves there is no alternative. They 
become thieves, because they are educated in the way, and 
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have no other trade to apply themselves to. To strike at 
the root of the evil, I would suggest, that if a man com- 
mitted felony, all his children under the age, say, of ten, 
should be taken from him, and educated at the expense of 
the state. It might perhaps be said, that a man who wanted 
to provide for his children need in that case only to commit 
felony to accomplish his object, but I believe that the effect 
would be just the contrary. I believe that no respectable 
person would commit felony for such a purpose, and that if 
we knew more about the feelings of thieves, we should find 
that they had amongst them a species of morality, and dis- 
played affection for their children. My opinion is, that to 
take their children away from them would be an effectual 
mode of punishment ; and though the expense might be 
great, it would be repaid in a few years by the diminution in 
crime." 

Although Lord Romilly's opinions on this subject may be 
somewhat in advance of those conmionly prevalent, there can 
be no question that they tend in the right direction. • Crime 
may be suppressed, but it can never be extenuated by simply 
lopping the flourishing boughs and branches it puts forth; 
it should be attacked at the root, and the thief child is 
the root of the adult growth, tough, strong-limbed, and 
six feet high. Precisely the same argument as that used 
as regards the abolition of neglected children applies in the 
case of the infant bom in crime. The nest in which for 
generations crime has bred should be destroyed. It is only, 
however, to the initiated, that the secluded spots where these 
nests may be found are known. A correspondent of the Times 
lately made an exploration, from the report of which the fol- 
lowing is an extract : — 

" I was shown in the east and south sides of London what 
I may almost say were scores of men, about whom the detec- 
tives, who accompanied me, expressed grave doubts as to my 
life being safe among them for a single hour, if it were known 
I had £ 20 or £ 30 about me ; and, above all, if the crime of 
knocking me on the head could be committed under such 
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circumstances as would afford fair probabilities of elud- 
ing detection. I don't mean to say that these desperate 
criminals are confined to any particular quarter of London ; 
imfortunately they are not, or if they were, there is only 
one particular quarter in which we should wish to see them 
all confined, and that is Newgate. But no matter how nu- 
merous they may be elsewhere, there is certainly one quarter 
in which they are pre-eminently abundant, and that is aroimd 
the alleys of the Borough. Here are to be found, not only 
the lowest description of infamous houses, but the very nests 
and nurseries of crime. The great mass of the class here is 
simply incorrigible. Their hand is against every man ; their 
life is one continuous conspiracy against the usages, property, 
and safety of society. They have been suckled, cradled, and 
hardened in scenes of guilt, intemperance, and profligacy. 
Here are to be found the lowest of the low class of beershops 
in London, and probably in the world, the acknowledged 
haunts of " smashers," burglars, thieves, and forgers. There 
is hardly a grade in crime, the chief representatives of which 
may not be met among the piu-lieus of the Borough. There 
are people who have been convicted over and over again, but 
there are also hundreds of known ruffians who are as yet un- 
convicted, and who, by marvellous good luck, as well as by 
subtle cunning, have managed up to the present time to 
elude detection. It is the greatest error to suppose that all, 
or even a majority, of the criminal classes are continually 
passing through the hands of justice. Griffiths, the bank- 
note forger, who was tried, I think, In 1862, stated in prison 
that he hail carried on the printing of counterfeit notes for 
more than fifteen years. Of course this man was sedulous 
in concealing his occupation from the police, but there are 
hundreds of others who almost openly follow equally criminal 
and far more dangerous pursuits with whom the police can- 
not interfere. Our present business should be to look up 
these vagabonds, and our future vocation to destroy their 
recognized haunts. It is no good killing one wasp when we 
leave the nest untouched. Thieves, it must be remembered, 
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are a oomplete iratemity, and buvo a perfect organization 
amoug theiwaelvea. The quiuter round Kent StruBt, iu the 
liuruugb, for inatauue, is almost wholly tenanted hj thi3m, 
and the liouseB they occupy are very good property, for 
thieves will pay almoat any amount of rent, and pay it regU' 
larly, for the Bake of keeping together. The aspeirt of this 
quarter is low, foul, aud dingy. Obscurity of language aud 
conduct is of course common to all parta of it, but it ia not 
as a rule a riotous neighborhood. Thieves do not rob each 
otlier, and they have a wholosome fear of making rows, lost 
it should bring the police into tlieir notorious territory. These 
haunts are not only the refuges aud abiding-places of crim- 
inals, but they are the training-colleges for young thieves. 
Apart from the crimes which arise I might say almost 
naturally from passion or poverty, — apart also from the 
mere relaxation of moral culture, caused by the daily ex- 
hibition of apparent success in crime, it is known that an 
oi^nized oorrnption is carried on by the adult thieves among 
the lads of Loudon." 

It is by laying hands on these children, and providing thorn 
with employment, the pleasurable exercise of which shall of 
itsolf convince them how infinitely superior as a " policy " 
honesty is to bo preferred to that which consigned their father 
to Portland, that we may do' more good than by the concoc- 
tion of as many legislative enactments as have had birth since 
Magna Charta. Of the children who are not the progeny of 
thieves, liut who somehow find their way into the criminal 
ranks, it ia undoubtedly true that pernicious literature, more 
than once alluded to in these pages, does much to influence 
them towards evil cuitfses. This is a belief that is justified, 
not alone by observation and inference, but by the confession 
of juvenile prisonerB themselves. It is a fact that at least 
fifty per cent of the young thieves lodged in jail, when quea- 
tioued on the subject, affect that it was the ahiuing example 
furnished by such gallows heroes as Dick Tiirpin and " Blue- 
skin" that first beguiled them from the path of rectitude, and 
that a large propOTtion of tlieir ill-gotten gains was espcudcd 
in the purchase of such delectable biographies. 
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This, however, is ground that should he trod with caution* 
Useful as such revelations may be in guiding us towards con- 
clusions on which vigorous action may be based, it should be 
constantly borne in mind that it is not all pure and untainted 
truth that proceeds from the mouths of the juvenile habitual 
criminal in jail any more than from his elders under the same 
conditions. A talent for gammoning " Lady Green," as the 
prison chaplain is irreverently styled, is highly appreciated 
amongst the thieving fraternity. Boys are as quick-witted as 
men in their way, and on certain matters much quicker. They 
are less doggedly obstinate than most adults of the same 
class, and more keenly alive to mischief, especially when its 
practice may bring them some benefit. I have witnessed sev- 
eral instances of this, and many others have been brought 
under my notice by prison officials. As, for instance, in a cer- 
tain jail that shall be nameless, the governor has a fixed con- 
viction that the one huge fountain-head of juvenile depravity 
is the tobacco-pipe. And ample indeed are his grounds for 
such conclusion, since almost every boy that comes into his 
custody testifies to his sagacity. His old customers never 
fail. He invariably questions the male delinquent on the sub- 
ject, and as invariably he gets the answer he expects, and 
which favors his pet theory : " It is all through smoking, sir ; 
I never knowed what bad 'abits was afore I took to * bacca.* " 
The probabilities, however, are that the little villains are aware 
of the governor's weakness, and humor it. 

It would seem so the more, because these same boys when 
quartered in another jail, the master of which rode a hobby 
of another pattern, alter their tune so as to meet the emer- 
gency. There is a prison in the suburbs of London, one of 
the largest, and as far as I have had opportunity of judging, 
one of the best managed and conducted ; but the governor of 
it has his boy-weakness. He is quite convinced in his own 
mind that the mainspring of crime is the perusal of the sort 
of literature herein alluded to. This is a fact generally known 
among the juvenile criminal population, and they never fail to 
make the most of it when the time comes. I went the roimds 
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' *! ^v^^ ^i^ «*>*K ^vYwtKV on ono occasion, when the "boy 
^ iu^ H.U*. v\\'U|MvU ^Y «lHmt forty tenants, and in each case 
^^-^ vW lu^HteAkl s)\K«tiou put, and in the majority of cases 
IV >^>Ai» >uu\^^;*vv^ *^ It WHS them there penny numbers what I 
i»^\i w u^^ lu, wr»'' or words to that effect ; and the little 
UfcUulH^i UMtt ivwMxiod by a pat on the head, and an admoni- 
VAv^ •^^>k«V« to 8|H)iik the truth." 

VW :«MUH^ ^\vuUouian has another peculiarity ; it does not 
vU>t^^ \v K^ I**) uti^imtixed a weakness, its nature is so amiable. 
H\^ hsu A hnu U»hef tliat the best way of " breaking " a bad 
U\\ u^ t\* HpiH^a to his bygone aflFcction for his mother. " The 
U\\ >kKv4 M iMowB to an appeal of that sort is past hope in my 
vyiUKm,** HHul the worthy governor ; and in justice to the lads 
«^* »kv %\\\w in his keeping, I must confess that there was not a 
\^k»liii \mii luuongst them, for they all most dutifully wept, 
^U«MU«> i>awM bollowod as loudly as the stem restriction of the 
mWiU i^YMtt^ni would i)cnnit, as soon as the delicate subject 

*rho oHW^t of this talisman was ciiriously exhibited in the 
WMH* \yt a U\v, abo\it as depraved and hardened a little wretch 
UN it in |HmHiblo to imagine. He had only been admitted the 
pnwio\iN day, and already he was incarcerated in a dark cell 
ftir o\itmg(MniH conduct. 

I had wvwY before seen a dark cell, and therefore had no 
i<U>a of tho horrible place it was. A cell within a cell. The 
intorior of the first is so black that when the governor entered 
it 1 mwtMiil)* lost sight of him, and I was only made aware of 
his o})euing an inner door by hearing the key clicking in the 

lock. 

" Come out hero, lad," he exclaimed firmly, but kindly. 

The lad came out, looming like a small and ragged patch of 
twilight in utter blackness until he gradually appeared before 
us. He was not a big lad, not more than thirteen years old, 
I should say, with a short-cropped bullet-head, and with an 
old hard face with twice thirteen years of vice in it. 

The prison dress consisted of a sort of blouse and trousers, 
both of a stout woollen material of slate-color. It was even- 
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ing, and evidently the captive, hopeless of release that night, 
had, previously to our disturbing him, composed himself f<Mr 
slumber. His method, doubtless derived from frequent ex- 
perience of so disposing his attire as to get as much warmth 
out of it as possible, was somewhat curious : he had released 
his trousers of their braces, so that they descended below his 
feet, and the collar of his blouse was pulled up high over his 
ears. Owing to his embarrassed habiliments, he shambled 
out of the pitchy blackness at a snail's pace, his white cotton 
braces trailing behind like a tail^ and completing his goblin- 
hke appearance. 

" This is a very bad lad, sir," remarked the governor stern- 
ly ; " he only came in yesterday, and to-day, while out for ex- 
ercise with the others, he must misconduct himself, and when 
the warder reproved him, he must swear some horrible oath 
against him. It is for that he is here. How many times 
have you been here, lad ] " 

Lad (gulping desperately). " Three times, sir ! " 

Governor (sternly). " What ! speak the truth, lad." 

Lad (with a determined effort to gouge tears of his eyes 
with his knuckles). " Four times, sir." 

Governor. " Four times ! and so you '11 go on till you are 
sent away, I 'm afraid. Can you read, lad 1 " 

Lad (with a penitential wriggje). " Yes, sir ; I wish as I 
could n't, sir." 

Governor, " Ah ! why so 1 " 

Lad (with a doleful wag of his bullet-head). " Cos then I 
should n't have read none of them highwaymen's books, sir ; 
it was them as was the beginning of it." 

Goverruyr. "Ah!" (A pause.) "Have you a mother, my 
ladl" 

Lad. " Boo-oh ! " 

Governor. " Answer me, my lad, have you a mother ? " 

Lad (convulsively clasping the comers of his coUars, and 
hiding his eyes in them). " Ye-ye-ess, sir ! " 

Governor. " Ah, I thought so ! where does she live 1 " 

Lad. " Man-manchester, please,, sir!" (a tremulous sniff, 
indicative of the impending explosion). 
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<r)!HNMiM^ "^ And what do you think woiQd be her feelings 
q^nM ^(W «i^ you as you now are ] " 

Hi^ ^ Ikio-ooh ** (here a writhe so agonized that a hand 
WnA 1^^ 1^ spared from his eyes to save his trousers from slip- 
yiUlIt dii^wn). '* Boo-ooh ! I was just a thinkin' on her when 
j(^wi ofiCQcd the cell, sir ! Boo-oo-ooh ! " 

iwfMiwnor. " You were thinking of your mother, eh ? Well, 
>ir«U« I *m glad to hear that. If I let you go back to your 
own cell, will you promise never to swear again ) " 

Lml ** Booh ! yes, sir." 

Governor, " You may go, then." 

And with a countenance almost radiant with his unexpect- 
ed stroke of good luck, the incorrigible young thief grasped 
his trousers legs, and scuttled up the long dim corridor till, ex- 
oept for his white tail, he was lost in the darkness. 

"They don't like the dark cell," remarked the humane 
go^^mor, M he gascil after the retreating figure ; ^' anything 
Mlher than that" 

**11ie ymiiiger prisoners especially, I should say," I re- 

"^iV I tK>tt*t know that," said the governor, at the same 
^MtMk li^^k^v^. vihaking his head rather as a man who did 
\f^^, Vm 4<fed not care to say. 
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CHAPTEK XI. 

ADULT CRIMINALS AXD THE NEW LAW FOB THEIR BETTER GOV- 
ERNMENT. 

Becent Legislation. — Statistics. — Lord Kimberley's "Habitnal Crimi- 
nals Bill." — The Present System of License-Holders. — Colonel Hen- 
derson's Report. — Social Enemies of Suspected Men. — The Wrong- 
Headed Policeman and the Mischief he may cause. — Looking out for 
a Chance. — The Last Resource of Desperate Honesty. — A Brotherly 
Appeal. — " Ginger will settle her." — Ruffians who should be shut 
np. 

Regarding the terms " professional thief V and ''habitual 
criminal " as synonymous, now that we come to consider briefly 
what are at present the means adopted for the reformation of 
criminals and the suppression and punishment of crime and 
what the most recent and plausible suggestions for amendment 
and improvement, we find the work already done to oiu* hand, 
and naught remains but to cull from the shoals of evidence 
pro and con that have been lately set before the public. 

The total cost of our prisons and prisoners for the year 
1867 was £657,129, distributed as follows: (1) Extraordi- 
nary charges for new buildings, &c., £ 177,553 19*. 9 c?. (2) 
Ordinary charges, £ 108,218 15 «. 11 d (3) Officers' salaries, 
&c., £213,285 15«. 5 d, and (4) Prisoners' diet, sick allowances, 
clothing, &c., £ 158,071 5«. 3 c?. The average yearly charge 
per prisoner under each head of costs was as follows : (1) 
Extraordinary charges, £9 17«. 4 c?. (2) Ordinary annual 
charges, £ 6 0«. 3 d (making together, £ 15 7 *. 7 c?.). (3) Offi- 
cers and attendants, £ 11 19«. 1 c?. (4) Prisoners' diet, £ 6 
11 5. 1 d, and clothing, £ 2 4 «. 7 c?. (together, £ 8 15 «. 8 c?.), 
making a total per prisoner of £ 36 10 *. 4 d, or omitting the 
extraordinary charge for buildings, &c., £ 26 13«. The aver- 
age of £ 36 10 «. 4 c?. is higher than the corresponding aver- 
age for 1865-6 by £2 1 «. 8c?. The average of £26 13«. 
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ia^ highor i)Mu» th^ corresponding average by 16 s. Id. 
'iV'M> tkvvn^H» lUTd calcnilated upon the total amounts 
uuUiMr ^>ach Imma) of expenditure, and the total daily aver- 
t^o uumWr in all the prisons. The average Tx>st per pris- 
g«Uor UAtunJl^Y tiixows great variation in different prisons. The 
lu^hv«^^ ia tit Aluwick, viz. : £ 1 14 2 «. 2d, against £1101 «. 2d. 
lu l^W-<\£108 2«. 6rf. in 1864-5, and £88 IS*, lid in 
IHU3 ^» With a dailjf average of one prisoner in each year! 
\% K\kh»XK\ the average cost for 1866-7 is £ 80 13 «. 3d, 
wilK A viaily average of 10 prisoners, against £ 93 16 «. 2 d in 
^^U^ ' 0» and £ 87 1 *. 9 rf. in 1864-5, with the daily average 
v4f ^ jMriwouora in each of those years ; at Appleby, £ 70 2 «. 
NKilh a daily average of 6 prisoners ; at Ilford, £ 51 6 «. with a 
\I»H^Y avenigo of 20 prisoners. The lowest averages are as 
(Wbwn? At Hull, £16 17«., with a daily average of 173 
|M^w^>«)ni ; at Salford, £ 16 17 «. 8 c?., with a daily average of 
htM< |*rliH>«ers ; at Liverpool, £18 8 5. 9 d, with a daily average 
\it WjI prisoners ; at Devonport, £ 18 12 «. 4 c?., with a daily 
llVWa^ of 58 prisoners; at Durham, £ 18 16 «. 9 d, with a daily 
ilYt^n^(e of 433 prisoners; and at Manchester, £1 19«. 3c?., 
wUh a tlaily average of 631 prisoners. The following are the 
iHMU lucrative costs per prisoner for the whole of the prisons for 
imoh of tlie last six years : £ 24 3 «. 4 c?., £ 23 7 «. 5 c?., 
X :ia 7#. 10 d, £ 24 3 «. 3 c?., £ 25 17 s. 11 d, and £ 26 13 s. 

Tho tt»tal number of police and constabulary for the same 
ytHir In iH>t down at 24,073, as against 23,728 in the yearpre- 
tHHllii^. The total cost for the year is £ 1,920,505 12 s, 2 d, 
lui a^imt £1,827,105 16 «. Id. in 1866, an increase of up- 
wartlM of 5 per cent following an increase of £ 78,647 17 «. 1 c?., 
or 4.5 per cent upon the amount for 1864-5. As compared 
witli tlio total costs for 1856-7, the first year for which re- 
turns were made under the Act, the increase in 1866-7 
amounts to £654,926, or upwards of 51 per cent. The in- 
crease in the number of the police and constabulary during 
the same period is 4,886, or upwards of 25 per cent. 

The number of persons committed for trial in 1867 was less 
than the number for any of the four years immediately pre- 
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ceding 1866. The increase in 1867, as compared with 1866, 
is in the number of males, viz. 328. In the number of fe- 
males there is a decrease of 206. The following are the num- 
bers committed for trial in each of the last 20 years : — 



1848 . 


. 30,349 


1855 . 


. 25,972 


1862 . 


. 20,001 


1849 . 


. 27,818 


1856 . 


. 19,437 


1863 . 


. 20,818 


1850 . 


. 86,813 


1857 , 


. 20,269 


1864 . 


. 19,506 


1851 . 


. 27,960 


1858 . 


. 17,855 


1865 . 


. 19,614 


1852 . 


. 27,510 


1859 . 


. 16,674 


1866 . 


. 18,849 


1853 . 


. 27,057 


1860 . 


. 15,999 


1867 . 


. 18,971 


1854 . 


. 29,359 


1861 . 


. 18,326 







As already intimated in these pages, Lord Eimberley is 
responsible for introducing the broad and important subject 
of Criminal Law Reform to the legislature for its reconsidera- 
tion and reformation. In introducing this bill for the sup- 
pression of crime, his lordship reminded the peers assembled, 
that in the year 1853, after a very full discussion with respect 
' to transportation, it was resolved, partly on account of the 
evils of the system, and partly on account of the strong re- 
monstrances of our Australian colonists to whom our convicts 
had been sent, that it should to a considerable extent cease, 
and that accordingly an Act was passed imposing for the first 
time the sentence of penal servitude as a substitute for trans- 
portation in the greater number of cases. From that time 
transportation was limited to Western Australia and the Ber- 
mudas. The numbers sent to Western Australia did not av- 
• erage more than 460 per annum. The colonists, however, de- 
spite this moderate consignment, felt by no means flattered by 
the distinction conferred on them, and, in consideration of 
their strong remonstrances, in the course of a few years trans- 
portation to Australia entirely ceased. 

Penal servitude was the arrangement substituted, and the 
chief feature of it was the ticket-of-leave. The system prom- 
ised well, but no sooner was it fairly at work than the public 
took alarm at the number of convicts scattered over the 
country holding these tickets, and then another change was 
resolved on. A commission, presided over by Lord Gamar- 
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von, was appointed to examine the whole question of penal 
servitude, and the result was a report containing several im- 
portant recommendations. Foremost of these was that sen- 
tences of penal servitude which had been as short as three 
years should not in future be passed for shorter terms than 
seven years. Another, almost equally important, was to the 
eflFect that convicts sentenced to penal servitude should be 
subjected in the first place to nine months' separate imprison- 
ment, and then to labor on public works for the remainder of 
the term for which they were sentenced, but with a power of 
earning by industry and good conduct an abridgment of this 
part of punishment. The provision under which police super- 
vision has since been carried out, and the conditions under 
which licenses should be earned by good conduct, were also 
laid down. As further stated by his lordship, when the 
Act of 1864 was under consideration, great doubts were ex- 
pressed whether it was possible to carry out a satisfactory 
system by which the good conduct of convicts and their in- 
dustry when employed on public works could be so measured 
that they should earn an abridgment of their sentences. 
Experience, however, showed that the system in its working 
was to a great extent successful, especially when the manage- 
ment of the business in question fell into the hands of Colonel 
Henderson, who succeeded the late Sir Joshua Jebb. Under Col- 
onel Henderson's supervision it has been found possible to ex- 
act from convicts the really hard and patient industry which 
is necessary before they can obtain a remission of their sen- 
tences. The value of the work performed by convicts at the 
three convict prisons — Portsmouth, Portland, and Chatham 
— was during the year 1868, £ 106,421 ; while the cost of 
maintaining those establishments was £ 110,532 ; so that the 
earnings nearly equalled the whole expense to which the 
country was put ; indeed, as regards Chatham, where there 
are great facilities for remunerative labor in making bricks for 
public works, there was an actual profit. In 1867 the aver- 
ago daily number of convicts at Chatham was 990, and the 
value of their labor was £ 40,898 7 « ., while the cost of their 
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tnaintenance and superyision was £35,315 18 «., there being 
thus a surplus of £ 5,582 9 *. Under this new and improved 
system, in which the feature last quoted shows so satisfactorily, 
crime decreased. In 1865-6 the indictable offences committed 
numbered 50,549, and in 1866 - 7 they were 55,538, show- 
ing an increase of 4,989, or something imder 10 per cent. 
From 1856 to 1862 the annual average of convictions, ex- 
cluding summary ones, was 13,859, while in 1867 the number 
was 14,207. His lordship explained that he began with 1856, 
because in the previous year the Criminal Jurisdiction Act 
was passed, enabling a considerable number of crimes to be 
dealt with summarily. Although this shows an apparent in- 
crease from 13,859 to 14,207, it must be remembered that in 
the interval the population increased by nearly two and a half 
millions, so that there is a decrease rather than an increase 
in proportion to the population. Satisfactory, however, aa 
was this result, it appeared to Lord Kimberley that, as we 
•natumUy obtajn fresh experience from year to year, fresh op- 
portunities of committing crime being discovered, and fresh 
means of meeting these offences, it is necessary from time to 
time to readjust our system, and make it more complete. 
Another reason for carefully scrutinizing and seeing whether 
we cannot improve our system is the complete cessation of 
transportation ; for though during the last few years we have 
not sent out to our colonies any very large number of con- 
victs, it is obvious that for 500 convicts a year to remain in 
this country involves a considerable increase of the convict 
population. The nimiber of males now on license is 1,566, and 
of females, 441 ; in 1870 it will probably be 1,705 ; and about 
ten years hence it will probably be something u^der 3,000. 

These, however, form but a small portion of the great 
criminal class. Of this latter the average of 1 865 - 6, 1 864 - 5, 
and 1863 - 4 shows the following results : — 

Known thieves and depredators, 22,959 ; receivers of stolen 
goods, 3,095 ; prostitutes, 27,186 ; suspected persons, 29,468 ; 
vagrants and tramps, 32,938 ; making a total of 115,646. In 
the metropolis alone there were in 1866 - 7, 14^648 persons 
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i >N ^ ? i ^ ^ ^irwKtMiMt means, and 5,628 prostitutes. The num- 
lM*iM Ix^^N^t; Uniig 14,491 and 5,554. 

W ^1%^^ Whmc in the main Lord Kimberley's grounds of 
.j^'ilti^mH^i for brining forward his ** Habitual Criminals 
M^"^ M ^M take ita first provision, that applying to convicts 
>)(W \^^ %\\^ Htrongth of a ticket-of-leave are in the enjoyment 
yyf \\^^hlhuml liberty, and inquire what is precisely the system 
<l %i^ iuMH)«d to supersede, and what are the practical results 
hMP ^K^ wt^rkiiigs of tliis last-mentioned system, viz^ that 
1(K^^ tm Iho rooommondation of the committee, mider the 
|^^^\I^H\v uf Lord Carujirvon, became law in 18G4. The fol- 
k^^M^lim lUMiutraudum as to the present system of license-hold- 
^ik lV|Hii'tU^{ thomsolvos to the police, under the Penal Servi- 
Iwk^ Aiutfudinont Act, 18G4, was issued recently by Colonel 
lU^Hl^t^mi i-ommissionor of Police of the Metropolis: — 

^^ A mab UoouMo-liolder is required personally to report him- 
iH^f at tho prluoi|)al |)olice-station of the district in which he 
V\^Wa wUhhi throe days of his liberation. A printed de-* 
IKH^I^tivt) ftoiu of the license-holder is sent from the prison to 
Ikii IHiliiHS with the address where the man previous to his 
UU«mtl\4i Htatod ho intended to reside. The officer on duty, 
\i\\v^\\ the lioouHO- holder reports himself, instructs him in 
what he in rt)q\iirod to do, and also delivers to him a printed 
lU^li^Hi, No l\)rthor stops are then taken by the police for a 
liuuuh f^XMU that date, when, if the license-holder again re- 
{H^rtM hiuiHt^lfi he is considered as complying with the law. 

** After iuq\Ury to ascertain if the address given is a correct 
oue, no ftirthor anporvision is kept over him by the police, 
and tun UulgingH are not tigain visited. 

** If a liuense-liolder neglects to report himself as above, or 
is seen or suspected of leading an irregular life, then the 
police make quiet inquiry, and, as is frequently the case, if it 
is found that he l^as left the address he was living at, his de- 
scription is inserted in the Police Gazette, with directions for 
apprehension. 

** The employers are never informed by the police that they 
are employing a lioeuse-bolder. 
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'' License-holders apprehended for offences have complained 
to the magistrates that the police harass them, but on investi- 
gation such statements have always proved to be without foun- 
dation. 

" No case has ever been known of police levying black- 
mail on license-holders. 

" The Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society, 39 Charing Cross, 
with the sanction of the Secretary of State, undertakes the 
care of license-holders. 

" The license-holders who -wish to place themselves under 
the care of this Society are required to report themselves, on 
liberation, at the King Street Police Station, Westminster, 
where they are served with a notice. 

"A messenger from Millbank Prison accompanies the 
license-holders to the police-station, and after this form is 
gone through, all local police supervision ceases until a report 
is made from the Society to the Commissioner. 
' "Of three hundred and sixty-eight male license-holders 
discharged into the Metropolitan Police district in 1868, two 
hundred and ninety placed themselves under the care of the 
Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society, either on discharge or 
subsequently. 

" There have been difficulties in consequence of this divided 
jurisdiction, but in the event of this bill passing, the super- 
vision of convicts who place themselves in charge of the 
Prisoners' Aid Society will be carried on by the police, in 
conjunction with the officers of the Society, and can be so 
arranged as to avoid any undue interference with the men ; 
in fact, it is quite as much the interest of the police to en- 
deavor to assist Hcense-holders to get honest work, as to ar- 
rest them if they misconduct themselves, and for this piupose 
it would be quite sufficient if the license-holder were bound 
by the conditions of his license to report change of residence 
and employment, the monthly report being of no particular 
value, so long as proper supervision is exercised by the police. 

"As regards the arrest of license-holders, or of persons 
who have been twice convicted of felony, it is clear all* must 
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depend on the personal knowledge of the police constable of 
the person and antecedents of the suspected person." 

" Under ordinary circumstances, no constable interferes 
with any license-holder, nor would he arrest any man on 
suspicion, without previously reporting the circumstances to 
the Commissioner, who would order quiet inquiry to be made, 
and give instnictions, if necessary, for the man's arrest." 

*^ Identification would be rendered more easy than at pres- 
ent, by the proposed central registration." 

As the law at present stands then, in the event of a ticket- 
of-leave man failing to comply with the police regulations, 
and on his being conveyed before a magistrate, it is provided 
that if the magistrate is satisfied that he is not earning an 
honest living, he may be committed to imdergo his original 
term of imprisonment. Under the restrictions of the pro- 
posed new Bill, however, much more stringent arrangements 
are suggested. The onus of proving his honesty will rest 
with the man who holds the ticket. " A license-holder may 
at any time be summoned by a police constable before a 
magistrate, and called upon to show that he is earning an 
honest livelihood, the bmxien of proof resting on him ; if he 
cannot prove his honesty, he may be committed to undergo 
his original -sentence of Penal Servitude." 

Now it is evident on the face of it that the above-quoted 
clause of the proposed " Habitual Criminals Bill " is beset by 
many grave objections. In the first place, to vest such an 
amount of irresponsible power in the police is a step hardly 
warranted by one's experience of the intelligence and in- 
tegrity of the " force," satisfactory on the whole as it may 
be. There can be no question that as a rule the superin- 
tendents and inspectors and sergeants are in every respect 
equal to the duties imposed on them, only for the unenviable 
notoriety lately achieved by a functionary still higher in com- 
mand ; commissioners also might have been included in the 
favorable list. 

It is equally true, too, that the great majority of the men 
of the " force " discharge their duty with efficiency ; at the 
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same time it is undeniable that there arie exceptions to the 
good rule. But too frequently do our criminal records re^ 
mind us that virtue's perfect armor is not invariably repre- 
sented by the helmet and the coat of blue. Only lately there 
occurred an alarming instance of this. A gang of plunderers 
and receivers of stolen goods was apprehended, and presently 
there appeared on the scene an individual, now an inspector 
of railway detective police, and formerly holding a responsible 
position in the Metropolitan force, taking on himself, with a 
coolness that bespoke his long experience, the office of screen- 
ing the thief and arranging his escape from the law's right- 
eous grasp. Bichards is this fellow's name, and he was evi- 
dently well known to a large circle of acquaintance, whose 
fame is recorded in the records of the Old Bailey. With 
amazing audacity Mr. Bichards addressed himself to the two 
detective policemen who had the case in hand, and offered 
them ten pounds each if they would accommodate his chents 
by committing perjury when the day of trial came. Happily 
the integrity of the two officers was proof against the tempt- 
ing bribe, and the imfortunate negotiator found himself even 
deeper in the mire than those 'his disinterested good-nature 
would have aided. At the same time one cannot refrain from 
asking, Is this the first time that Mr. Bichards hasr evinced 
his obliging disposition 1 and the still more important question. 
Does he stand alone, or are there others of his school 1 As is 
the case with all large commimities, the police force must in- 
clude in its number men malicious, prejudiced, wrong-headed, 
and foolish. Probably there are no serious grounds for the alarm 
that under the convenient cloak the clause in question provides, 
the policeman, unscrupulous and dishonest, mighty by levying 
black-mail on the poor wretches so completely in his power, reap 
a rich and iniquitous harvest, and render nugatory one of the 
Bill's prime provisions. This is an objection that carries no 
great weight. No law that could be passed could put the 
criminal, the burglar, and the house-breaker more at the 
mercy of the dishonest policeman than he now is. As re- 
peatedly appears in our criminal reports, the sort of odd in- 
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timac^ that commonly exists between tlie thief and hta natural | 
enemy, the pohceman, is very remarkable ; the latter ia 
well acquainted with the haunts of the former as lie is w 
the abodes of hia own friends and relatives. Sliould tlie ene- ■ 
mies meet in the street, the acquaintance is ackuon-ledged b^ I 
a sort of eonfideut " 1-can-have-you-wlienever-I-want-you " look I 
on the one part, and a half-devil-may-care, half-deprecatory 1 
glance on the other. When the criais arrives, and the thief | 
is " wanted," he ia hailed as Jack, Tom, or Bill, and the cap- I 
ture is efTeuted in the most comfortable and bumuess-like | 
manner imaginable. 

Under such a harmonious condition of affairs, nothing M 
could be easier, were they both agreed, than briliery and ci 
ruption of the most viUanoua sort, and, taMng Colonel Hen- 
derson's word, " that no case has ever been known of police 
levying black-mail on licenae-holdera," and fiuther, consider- 
ing the inadequate pay the policeman receives for the amount 
of intelligent and vigilant service required of him, the couu- 
tiy may be congratulated on poBSeBsing, on the whole, such.' 
an almost imesceptionally good Bervont. 

It is the wrong-headed policeman, probably, who would' 
work the greatest amount of mischief in this direction. The 
busy, ovtT-zealous man, neither malicious, dishonest, nor vin- 
dictive, but simply a little too ansious to win for himself a 
character for " shrewdnesa and inteliigeuce." This would 
probably be the young policeman, deairoua of making up for 
hia lack of experience by a display of extraordinaiy sagacity. 
To such a man's home-bred, unofficially cultivated ideas of 
right and wrong, it would appear of small use " suspecting " 
an individual, unless he immediately set about testing him 
with the utmost severity to know the extent to which the ' 
suspicion was justified. 

To be sure, an attempt ia made in the Bill, as it passed tho ■ 
IiOrds, to guard against the weaknesses and shortcomings of 
constables by making it inciunbeut on them to olitain the writ- 
ten autliority of a superior before they arrest and take ii 
before a mngistrate ; but really this may mean just nothing 
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• 

at alL It may be assumed that all the evidence a director of 
police would require before he granted a written authority 
would be the declaration of the policeman applying for it that 
he had fair grounds for making the application. Undoubtedly 
he would be expected to make out a good case ; but that, as 
an over-zealous and prejudiced man, he woidd be sure to do. 
The superintendent, or whoever it was that had power to issue 
a written warrant for a " suspect's " apprehension, could not, 
by examination of the prisoner, convince himself of the jus- 
tice of the act of his subordinate, to do which would be to 
usurp the magisterial office. And the process would probably 
be attended with this disadvantage, — that the said written 
order for arrest would wear an importance that really did not 
belong to it. If a man were arrested simply on the authority 
of a common policeman, the chances are that the magistrate 
would scrutinize the case narrowly, and be guided to a convic- 
tion solely by the evidence and his own discretion ; but the 
case would come under the new act before him to a large ex- 
tent prejudiced. He is instructed that the warrant that legal- 
ized the man's apprehension was not issued in vague supposi- 
tion that it might be justifiable : an official of the law — a 
man high in authority — has sanctioned the arrest, and here 
is his written testimony that he considered the step expedient. 

Again, let us for a moment contemplate the difficulties that 
must always attend the proving of his honesty by a man who, 
according to the high authority of the Lord Chancellor, has 
" no character to lose." " As to what was said about the in- 
jury done to a man's character by supervision, he must ob- 
serve that a man's character was gone after two convictions. 
It was idle to say that after two convictions a man had a char- 
acter." 

In the case of a man against whom nothing criminal was 

ever suspected, it might be easy enough for him to prove his 

honesty any day, or any hour of the day, he might be called 

on to do so ; but it is altogether different with the individual 

who dares not even lay claim to a qharacter for honesty to 

prove that the suspicions entertained against him are un- 

7 J 



\M TJIK SKVKN CL'RSES OF LOXDOS. 

ftMiiii|<M|, tf. hImmiM 1)0 l>f;mc in mind that the difficulties of 
Hm> |MMir wri>f('li*M ('otKlition uhnost preclude the possibQitj of 
hli iiiiililiii^ n nliow of caniin^ his bread in a worthy manner. 
Ill tliii niiijunf y orruHf^H ho will Ite found to be a man without 
It tiuilit, or, if' ho him otK\ ho will probably sink it, and endear- 
Mi <M Ki'fip t)\\{ nf Hijihi of all who knew him and the stoij 
itf liln ilit\vn(\itl hy hiding lunongst the great multitude who 
(MiM (hit|r \u\\\%\n U) luiy rough-and-ready labor that will bniig 
Ihoiu n nhltllhtt. Thoiv un> hundreds and thousands of men 
III liitiiihtn, unit hnl«»»Ml in all ij^roat cities, who "pickup* a 
Ihtii)^ iiiihi(>hiiw, ini^vht»w, and who, though they all the 
Uhut<ii»> litiiioM rollo\>n, would find it difficult to account for, 
liud \\\U\i\ h»i\Mud «»vldonoo to Hhow, how they were engaged 
Itid Muhdtt^N, luid i\^\\\\\ on NVoduoHday, and what they earned, 
\s\\\\ \\U\<\\\ Mu\\ v«nuod it of. Such men "job about" very 
wltiiu \\\ lov^^hUon \\u\\, \\\ tlio niHO of a man imder police 
fcUj^inu^'U, lo Ih» jjoou thoiv would Ih> to rouse suspicions as 
\\\ \\u^ \\\\\w\\\y\\tk V\\v \\\txii\\w\\ nmny a shilling or sixpence 
let *• jUrKi'd m» " l\> uu»u who hiivo nothing better to do, by 
huUfiU(^; uhoul luilwav MutioUH aiul ntoamboat wharves, and 
looKiuji out l\«i" nubsoiu'oi'jiwho luivo lui»irj\gi> they wish carried. 
Mut t»U|»|«oi»iu^r \\\\\\ a lunUi a "tioKot of loavo," was to resort 
ti< ^U(h a uivuiuti \A' ohtaihhi^ a livoliluHHU and that he was 
u'i'.u " h.iiu'.iiuj ahoul " burh ]»laooH day aftouday by a watch- 
f\tl diitiU.li>o who khoNN \vh\> and \vh;\t ho wi\s, — with what 
uuiouut i»f oiiululitN \N\»ulil th»» a\ithoritio8 nvoivo his state- 
\\\{\\\l that hu was ** h»okiui( out t\a* a ohamv to carry some- 
hvui\'fci huuk or i-.arj»t»t U»x !" \\\ all pndwbility the naive 
atisiiutiou would nn«voki» a miuiIo on tho laoo of the magistrate 
Hho hiuii'il thu naHi», autl tht^^t» would bo ** laughter" in conrt. 
A^^aiUj a« ia wull kui»\vu, hundnnlrt of inon sook work at the 
(luiikH. It luij^ht l>i» HUppikHtul by thoir iniuu'out lordships that 
notliiiig (Miuld ho tmwiur than ior a man to jjrovo his employ- 
niont at Hiioh ^n^'autio and Htornly iv«t\datod establishments as 
tho i^ondonor St. Kuthi^nno Horks, with their staff of liveried 
ollicialH and nmponrtiblo gato-keoperH. The dock laborer, on 
his admittance, is flu'uishod with a ticket, and when he leaves 
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he is searched so as to make sure that he has stolen none of 
the valuable goods scattered in every direction. But it is a 
fact that no system can be looser or more shambling or shab- 
bier than that which rules in the drudgery departments of 
these great emporiums for ship-loading and warehousing. 
Every morning the dock-gates are besieged by a mob clamorous 
as that which in the old time swarmed about the door of the 
casiial-ward ; and if rags and patches and hunger-pinched 
visages go for anything, the quality of both mobs is much of 
a sort. It is only men who can find nothing else to do who 
apply at the docks for work, for the pay is but threepence an 
hour, and the labor, hoisting out and landing goods from the 
holds of ships, is cruelly hard ; and it is not uncommon to 
employ a man for an hour and a half or two hours, and then 
discharge him. But it is better than nothing, and it is the 
** ready penny " — emphatically the penny — that Ae j^iiser- 
able, shamefaced, twice-convicted man, with some remnant of 
conscience and good intent remaining in him, would seek as 
the last resource of desperate honesty, all other sources fail- 
ing him'. But it would be next to impossible for him to prove 
that he had been working at the docks ; no one knows him 
there. He might be there employed twenty times, and each 
time in a different gang, and under a different ganger. His 
workmates for the time are strangers, bearing not names, but 
numbers. Were it to save his life, he would find it hard to 
prove that he occasionally found a "job " at the docks, and, 
despite all his honest exertions, he would be liable to have his 
ticket revoked,' and be sent back to finish to its full length his 
original sentence. 

Again, it might even happen that a suspected man able to 
prove his honesty would find himself almost in as complete a 
fix as the one who, through circumstances over which he had 
no control, was unable to do so. Under the existing system, 
we have Colonel Henderson's word for it, masters are never 
informed by the police that they are employing a license-hold-. 
er ; but he would cease to be assured this immense advantage 
if Lord Kimberley has his way with him. As Earl Shaftesbury 
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pertinently remarks : "A holder of the ticket-of-leave goes 
before a magistrate ; and what happens 1 He proves that he 
is earning an honest liyelihood, and the magistrate dismisses 
him. He returns to his work, and his employer dismisses 
him also. It has occurred before now that men have been . 
dismissed by their employers under somewhat similar circmn- 
stances. How can you compensate a man for such a loss as 
that 1 You cannot do it ; and yet you expose men who nmy 
be earning an honest livelihood to the danger of that happen- 
ing to them if they refuse a demand for hush-money, or in 
any other way give ofiFence to a dishonest police-constable. I 
know at the present moment a young man who, though con- 
victed, is now in respectable employment, and in the receipt 
of good wages. He is living in terror, lest under the circum- 
stances to which I have referred, he may be brought before a 
polioe-magistrate. Depend on it that hundreds of men in 
that position are now w^atching the progress of this BilL 

" On the authority of the late Sir Richard Mayne it has 
been stated that the police have, through the clause that 
insists on convicts reporting themselves monthly, "been en- 
abled to furnish employment to a good many of the ticket- 
of-leave men ; this, however, is very doubtful. That some 
situations may have been obtained for these men through the 
exertions of the police and the Discharged Prisoners' Aid 
Society may be true ; but of this I am certain, that whatever 
returns the police may make of the places they have obtained 
for released convicts, they have not obtained anything like 
the number that those men obtained for themselves before 
the adoption of so stringent a provision." 

There is undoubtedly a depth of criminality to which it is 
possible for a man to descend, putting himself utterly beyond 
reach of anything but human compassion. His conversion is' 
quite hopeless, and he is no better than a predatory wild 
beast, whose ferocity will endiu'e just as long as his brute 
strength remains ; he would probably bite his best friend at 
his dying gasp. The sort of ruffian here alluded to will 
perhaps be better understood by aid of the following illustra- 
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tion, ** drawn from life " not many months since. It is a case 
of a ruj9&an committed for trial for " garroting " and nearly 
murdering a gentleman. The delectable epistle was written 
by garroter " Bill " to his brother ; and was intrusted to a 

. prisoner, who had served his time and was about to quit the 
jail, for hand-delivery. Either out of fear or forgetfulness, 
however, the letter was left behind and discovered by the au- 
thorities. 

."Dundee Prison, July 18th, 1868. — Dear Brother, the 
only thing I am afraid of is that moll ; if you can manage to 
square her I fear nothing; but if she swears she saw me have 
him by the throat it will not go well with me, for they are 
most d— — d down on garroting. Then again, if she says she 

saw him with that amount of money, by ! they might put 

me in for the robbery too ; and there is seven years dead 
certain. You don't know what a b— like that will say. It 
can surely to God be squared between so many of you, 
and only the moll to come against me. If the bloke is in 
town he could be easily squared, I think ; you could get him 
sweet, put the gloves on him, and things like that, and get 
him to say he cannot swear to me in court ; that would be all 
that was wanted ; or it is very easy giving that moll a dose. 

Put Ginger up to it ; who the h would take notice of a 

w kicking the bucket 1 I would do it for you. If any 

of them is squared, tell Ginger to just sign M. H. at the bot- 
tom of her letter, so as I may know. I think it would be a 
good idea for my mother to get the bloke privately, and make 
an appeal to him j he would have a little feeling for her, I 
think j if you was getting him into the Garrick the wifey 
could talk to him so fine. If you only had one of them 
squared, that *s all that is wanted ; for I am certain there is 

*no more against me than them two. Set your brains to 
work, and stick at nothing ; tell them not to be afraid of per- 
jury in this case ; they can't be brought in for it nohow ; 
swear black is ' white ; I must get off if they do the right 

thing; swear to anything; swear the b wigs off their 

beads ; there is no danger of being brought in for peijury in 
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this case, not a d d bit. — Bill." At the head of the 

letter the following was written across the page : " Poison 

the moll if she w^ill not do what 's right ; by C ! I would 

think d d little of doing it to save my brother ! Ginger 

will fix her if you tell her to." The following was written . 
inside the envelope of the letter : " They must not forget 
about me having a sore hand ; that might help me too, as it 
would not be very likely I could seize him by the throat and 
compress the same, as it is stated in my indictment. That 
will be a good point, I think, he being a stout man. Tell ' 
them to be sure and stick to not seeing the bloke, and that I 
slept in the house that night ; not likely that I could hold 
him with one hand ; they can swear that my right hand was 
very sore, not fit to be used anyhow, as it was, and no mis- 
take." 

It came out in the course of the evidence that the meaning 
of the word " bloke " was " a man whom a woman might 
pick up in the street " ; that " moll " was the name for a 
woman ; and that " Ginger " was a nickname for one of the 
female witnesses. 

To rufiians of this school, if to any, applies Lord Carnar- 
von's terrible suggestion of imprisonment for life, without 
hope, or possibility even, of release. 

" It is idle to say that the subject of so many convictions 
is not absolutely and hopelessly hardened : they belong to a 
class of persons on whom punishment is only wasted, and the 
only thing is to shut them up for the rest of their lives, and 
keep them out of the possibility of doing any harm to society. 
I believe that such a course is best for them and for society, 
and that no objection to it can be reasonably urged. The 
convict establishments of this country are already paying 
their way, and the surplus cost is very light ; on the other *^ 
hand, if you look at the cost which a criminal puts the state 
to in his detection, trial, and other criminal proceedings, it is 
perfectly clear that the cheapest course for the country would 
be to shut him up. As far as the man himself is concerned, 
it is also the most himiane and the kindest course. He ex- 
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changes a most miserable state of life outside the prison- 
walls for one of comparative cleanliness and order inside. 
And if you calculate the time which such a man has spent in 
prison, — broken only by the shorter intervals during which 
he has been let loose arid again recaptured, — it will be found 
that the difference between the period actually spent in 
prison and a lifelong sentence would really be very slight in 
amount." 

As need not be mentioned, however, habitual criminals of 
the type above quoted are by far the exception, and not the 
rule. Experience teaches us that to become a ticket-of-leave 
man is not invariably to be converted from a human creature 
to a callous brute, — blind and deaf in vice, and doggedly de- 
termined so to continue to the last ; give him a fair chance to 
amend, and in very many cases he will embrace it, thankfully 
even. The statistics of the Prisoners' Aid Society encourage 
us to hope better of even the worst of the criminal class. As 
has already been shown, the convicts themselves recognize and 
gratefully appreciate the advantages held out to them by the 
humanitarians whose head-quarters are by Charing Cross. Of 
368 male convicts discharged in one year, only 78 neglected 
to make application for the bounty. It appears from the So- 
ciety's most recent return that the total number of discharged 
prisoners assisted by the association since May, 1857, was 5, 798, 
but the average number had recently decreased, because fewer 
prisoners had of late been released on license. The number 
of those who had applied to the Society during the first six 
months of last year (1868) was 145, of whom 26 had emi- 
grated ; 44 had found good and constant employment in the 
metropolis ; 15 had gone to sea ; 25 had been sent to places 
beyond the Metropolitan Police-district, and placed under the 
supervision of the local police, and 35 had been classed as un- 
satisfactory and bad : but these included all those who were 
known to be in honest employment, but were so classed be- 
cause they failed to report themselves to the police, as re- 
quired by the Act. 

It remains to be seen whether the Commons will give 
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countenance to the new and severe measures sought by the 
Lords to be adopted against the convicted man at liberty 
under ticket-license. One thing is certain, it would be better 
to do away altogether with tickets-of-leave than use them as 
stumbling-blocks to a man's reformation. The only object of 
a ticket-of-leave is to give the holder a chance of returning to 
honest courses some months earlier than, under the rigid term 
of his sentence, he would be enabled to. Undoubtedly it is 
necessary to guard against, as far as possible, an abuse of the 
privilege. Full and sufficient opportunity should be allowed 
a man to follow honest pursuits, if he be so inclined ; but it 
is only fair that the authorities should reserve to themselves 
the power of holding him in tether, so to say, so as to be able 
to haul him back to fast anchorage, should his ill-behavior 
make such a step desirable ; but meanwhile the tether-line 
should run slack and free, — it should by no means be wound 
about a man's hands so as to impede his honest use of them, 
or about his neck so as to strangle him. At Wakefield we 
are informed there is an organization by which every prisoner 
on his discharge — whether on a ticket-of-leave or otherwise 
— could find a home for six or twelve months, till he is able 
to find employment for himself, or till an employer came to • 
look for him. Eighty per cent of the persons attached to the 
Wakefield establishment had engaged in, and settled down to, 
honest employment. Siu*ely such a result should encourage 
those in authority to found similar institutions in other parts 
of the country. 

To return, however, to the projected Habitual Criminals 
BilL It is not the ticket-of-leave man alone who has reasons 
for quaking lest it should become law ; quaking for fear of 
injustice, not justice, that is to say. The class its stem pro- 
visions chiefly, and, as I venture to opine, cruelly affect are 
those unfortunates who have suffered two distinct terms of 
imprisonment. From the date of his second conviction a 
man is to be subject to police supervision for a term of seven 
years. They have the advantage over the ticket-of-leave man. 
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that they are not required to report themselves periodically 
at a police-station ; but, like the criminal of deeper dye, any 
day within their seven years of supervision they are liable to 
be arrested by the police and taken before a magistrate, to 
prove that they are not deriving a livelihood from dishonest 
sources. Should they fail in doing so, they are to be com- 
mitted to prison for a year. Of the question itself, " What is 
an habitual criminal 1 " remarks the Times, commenting on 
the communication of its correspondent, " we say, take a walk 
with the police, and they will show you the class in all its 
varieties as easily as you could be shown the animals in the 
Zoological Gardens. Here they are, — men about whose 
character and calling nobody would ever pretend to entertain 
a doubt. We have been all perplexing ourselves with the 
possible fate of some contrite convict disposed to become re- 
spectable, but thwarted in his efforts by the intervention of 
the police. Why, among the real genuine representatives of 
crime, — among the people described by our correspondent, — 
there is not a man who dreams, or ever would dream, of any 
honest calling. .... The profession has its grades, like any 
other ; and so here is a company of first-class thieves, and 
•another company representing the opposite end of the scale. 
At one establishment they are fashionably attired, and not al- 
together ill-mannered ; at another the type is that of Bill 
Sykes himself, even to his bull-dog. But through all these 
descriptions, whether of house or inmate, host or guest, high 
or low, thief or receiver, there runs one assumption which we 
press upon our readers as practically decisive of the question 
before us. It is this : that about ' the habitual criminality ' 
of the whole class there is not, in the mind of any human 
creature concerned, the smallest doubt whatever. . . . The 
practice of the past generation was simple : some petty offence 
commonly began, then as now, a criminal career. It was de- 
tected and punished, and the criminal was sent back to his 
place in society. A second, and perhaps a third, act of deeper 
guilt followed, and the graduate in crime was condemned to 

transportation beyond seas. As long as this punishment re- 

7* 
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tained any terrors it may have been efficient ; but long before 
it was abuudoued it bttd como to be recognized as an acknowl- 
edged benefit ratlier than a penalty by tljoae who were sen- i 
teuced to it. Tho result was the constant secretion of a 
criminal class on one hand, and the removal on the other to 
another sphere when they became ripe for the voyage, — the , 
removal being viewed as an encouragement to the commission , 
of similar ofFeuces. We must make the painful acknowledg- 
ment that part of this dismal cycle cannot be materially 
altered. When a man is couvicted of his first criminal act, 
we cannot know whether it is an isolated deed or whether it 
is the first-fruit of a lifetime. When be bas gone from less 
to greater, and has proved himself indurated in crime, we are 
forced to protect society by removing him from it. ... . Nor 
does the proposal involve that extensive and minute system 
of police e^jnonage of which some people have been apprehen- 
sive. An honest man can always keep out of such question- 
able circumstances ; and unless he' places himself within 
them, he ia as independent of the police as any unconvicted 
Euglishman. AVhen a man has been twice convicted, it is 
surely no great hardship to deprive him of tho privilege of 
attempting and plotting crime with impunity." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE BEGGAR OP OLDEN TIME. 

"Only a Beggar." — The Fraternity three hundred and thirty-three 
Years ago. — A Savage Law. — Origin of the Poor-Laws. — Irish 
Distinction in the Ranks of Beggary. — King Charles's Proclamation. 
— Cumberland Discipline. 

Were it not that the reader's sound and simple sense ren- 
ders it quite unnecessary, it might be of importance to premise 
that to be " only a beggar " does not constitute a human being 
a curse against his species. There are those amongst the 
greatest and most famous who have been beggars, 'and many 
of the mightiest, groaning under the crushing burden of dis- 
tracting power and unruly riches, have bemoaned their fate 
and envied the careless beggar whose dwindled strength was 
at least equal to carrying his slender wallet, whose heart was 
as light as his stomach, and whose wildest dreams of wealth 
never soared vastly above a cosey bam to sleep in, a warm old 
cast-oiF coat, and a sixpence. To be sure, in many instances 
these dissatisfied ones may not have given any steadfast con- 
sideration as regards such a decided change of state as might 
happen to suit them. It is related of a King of Scotland 
that, wearying of the cares of government, he Slipped away 
from his palace and its cloying luxuries, to taste the delights 
that attach to the existence of ragged roving mendicants; 
but though his Majesty affected to have enjoyed himself very 
much, and discoursed afterwards gravely of the great moral 
profit it brought him, it is not recorded that he persevered 
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for any very long time in the pursuit of the newly discovered 
blessing, or that he evinced any violent longing to return to 
it. Perhaps, having convinced himself of the advantages of 
poverty, he generously resolved to leave it to his subjects, 
contenting himself with such occasional glimpses of it as 
might be got by looking out o' window. 

It is now three himdred and thirty-three years ago since 
the beggar ceased to be dependent on voluntary charity, and 
the state insisted on his support by the parishes. In the 
year 1536 was passed an Act of Parliament abolishing the 
mendicant's right to solicit public ahns. Under a penalty of 
twenty shilHngs a month for every case of default, the paro- 
chial authorities were bound to provide work for the able- 
bodied. A poor's-rate, as we now understand the term, was 
not then thought of, the money required for pauper relief 
being chiefly derived from collections in the churches, — a sys- 
tem that to a limited extent enabled the clergy to exercise 
their pious influences as in the old times, and before the de- 
struction of monasteries and religious houses by Henry VIIJ. 
It was the wholesale spoliation in question, that occurred im- 
mediately after the Reformation, that first made known to 
the people at large the vast numbers of beggars that were 
amongst them. The Act of '27 Henry VIII. c. 25, prohibited 
indiscriminate almsgiving. 

What the charitable townsman had to give, he was bound 
to distribute within the boundaries of the parish in which he 
resided. Under the old and looser condition of affairs the 
beggar derived the greater part of his gettings from the 
traveller ; but the obnoxious Act effectually cut off from him 
this fruitful source of supply, since it provided that any parish- 
ioner or townsman who distributed arms out of his proper 
district should forfeit to the state ten times the amount 
given. Whether the recipient of the bounty was in a position 
to act as " informer," with the customary advantage of re- 
ceiving half the penalty, is not stated. 

Against sturdy beggars the law was especially severe. On 
his first conviction he was whipped, the second led to the 
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Blicing-off of his right ear, and if after that he was deaf to 
the law's tender admonitions, sentence of death was executed 
on him. 

This savage law, however, remained in force not more than 
ten years ; one of the earliest Acts of Edward VI. was to 
mitigate the penalties attaching to beggary. Even imder 
this humane King's ruling, however, a beggar's punishment 
was something very far beyond a joke. Every person able 
to work, and not willing, and declining a "job," though for 
no more tempting wages than his bare meat and drink, wa» 
hable to be branded on the shoulder, and any man willing to 
imdertake the troublesome charge might claim the man as 
his slave for two years. His scale of diet during that time 
was more meagre than that allotted to the pauper in our own 
times. If the slave's master was a generous man, he might 
bestow on him the scraps from his table, or such meat-offal 
as his dogs had no relish for ; but in law he was only bound 
to provide him with a sufficiency of bread and water. If 
fijich hot feeling did not prevoke him to arouse and set to 
work with a will, his master might chain him and flog him to 
death's" door; and so long as he did not drive him beyond 
that, the law would hold him harmless. Sometimes the poor 
wretch so goaded would run away, but in the event of his 
being recaptured, he was branded on the cheek, and con- 
demned to lifelong servitude; and if this did not cure his 
propensity for " skedaddling," he was hanged offhand. Any 
employer having a fancy for such a commodity as an incorri- 
gible runaway might have the man so condemned as his slave 
for life ; but if no one offered, he was chained at the legs and 
set to work to keep the highways in repair. 

It was speedily found, however, that under such mild laws 
it was impossible to keep the begging fraternity in a proper 
frame of mind ; and after a trial of it for three years the old 
Act of Henry was restored in full force. 

In 1551 there dawned symptoms of the system that has 
taken more than three hundred years to develop, and even 
now can scarcely lay claim to perfection. Collectors were ap- 
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pointed whose duty it was to make record of the name, resi- 
dence, and occupation of all who apparently were able to give, 
as well as of those whose helpless distress entitled them to 
relief. In the words of the ancient enactment, the said col- 
lectors were to " gently ask every man and woman, that they 
of their charity will give weekly to the relief of the poor." 
To give, however, was optional, and not compulsory ; no more 
severe pressure was brought to bear against a grudger than that 
the minister or churchwardens were sent to him to exhort him 
to charity ; but so many curmudgeons remained mexorable 
that the voluntary system remained in force no longer than 
twelve years ; and then the statute regulating poor's relief 
was remodelled, and it was declared good law that any person 
able to contribute, and declining to do so, might be summoned 
before a justice, who would tax him according to his dis- 
cretion, and conmiit him to jail if he still remained obdurate. 

This last Act was passed in 1563, but nine years after- 
wards we find the government once again urged to repair 
what evidently had all this time remained an unsatisfactory 
business. It is evident that the arrangements made for the 
support of the impotent poor tended to loosen the shackles 
invented for the suppression of the professional beggar. The 
last-mentioned individual was found to be flourishing again, 
and it was deemed advisable to make still shorter his re- 
stricted tether. A law was passed enacting that " all persons 
whole and mighty in body, able to labor, not having land 
or master, nor using any lawful merchandise, craft, or mys- 
tery, and all common laborers, able in body, loitering and re- 
fusing to work for such reasonable wage as is commonly given, 
should for the first offence be grievously whipped, and burned 
through the gristle of the right ear with a hot iron of the 
compass of an inch about." 

This mild and moderate mandate was promulgatied under 
the sanction of the virgin Queen Elizabeth, and it is to be 
observed that during the same beneficent reign were passed 
laws in connection with labor and laborers that, were they re- 
vived, would go hard with trade-unionists and strikers in 
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general. By the statutes 39 of Elizabeth, cap. 3 and 4 
(1598), to refuse to work at the recognized and ordinary 
wages subjected the malecontent to be " openly whipped until 
his body should be bloody, and forthwith sent from parish to 
parish, the most straight way to the parish where he was 
bom, there to put himself to labor, as a true subject ought 
to do." Under the same Acts of Elizabeth, the overseers of 
the poor in every parish were empowered to raise by " tax- 
ation of every inhabitant, parson, vicar, and other, and of 
every occupier of lands, houses, tithes, mines, &c., such sums 
of money as they shall require for providing a sufficient stock 
of flax, hemp, wool, and other ware or stuff to set the poor 
on work, and also competent siuns for relief of lame, blind, 
old, and impotent ^rsons." By virtue of the Acts in ques- 
tion, justices were empowered to commit to prison the able- 
bodied who would not work; and churchwardens and over- 
seers were charged to build suitable houses, at the cost of the 
parish, for the reception of the impotent poor only. 

As, however, is observed by Mr. Halliday (to whose excel- 
lent account of the Origin and History of the Po(yr-Law8 I 
stand indebted for much of the material employed in this 
summary), "these simple provisions were in course of time 
greatly perverted, and many abuses were introduced into the 
administration of the poor-law. One of the most mischievous 
practices was that which was established by the justices for 
the county of Berks in 1795, when, in order to meet the 
wants of the laboring population, — caused by the high price 
of provisions, — an allowance in proportion to the number 
of his family was made out of the parish fund to every la- 
borer who applied for relief. This allowance fluctuated with 
the price of the gallon loaf of second flour, and the scale was 
so adjusted as to return to each family the sum which a 
given number of loaves woidd cost beyond the price in years 
of ordinary abundance. This plan was conceived in a spirit 
of benevolence, but the readiness with which it was adopted 
in all parts of England clearly shows the want of sound views 
on the subject. Under the allowance system the laborer re- 
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ceived a part of his means of subsistence in the form of a parish 
gift, and as the fund out of which it was provided was raised 
jfrom the contributions of those who did not -employ laborers as 
weU as of those who did, their employers, being able in part to 
burden others with the payment for their labor, had a direct in- 
terest in perpetuating the system. Those who employed laborers 
looked upon the parish contribution as part of the fund out 
of which they were to be paid, and accordingly lowered their 
rate of wages. The laborers also looked on the fund as a 
source of wage.' The consequence was, that the laborer 
looked to the parish, and as a matter of right, without any 
regard to his real wants ; and he received the wages of his 
labor as only one and a secondary source of the means of 
subsistence. His character as a laborer b^bame of less value, 
his value as a laborer being thus diminished under the com- 
bined operation of these two causes." 

In the olden time, as at present, it appears that the Irish 
figured conspicuously in the ranks of beggary. As is shown 
by the recent returns, there are haunting the metropolis near- 
ly three mendicants hailing from the Emerald Isle to one of 
any other nation ; and that it was so as long ago as the reign of 
King Charles II. the following proclamation will sufficiently 
attest : — 

" A Proclamation for the speedy rendering away of Irishe 
Beggars out of this Kingdome into their owne Countrie and 
for the Suppressing and Ordering of Rogues and Vagabonds 
according to the Laws. 

"Whereas this realme hath of late been pestered with 
great numbers of Irishe beggars who live here idly and 
dangerously, and are of ill example to the natives of this 
Kingdome ; and whereas the multitude of English rogues and 
vagabonds doe much more abound than in former tymes, — 
some- wandering and begging under the colour of soldiers and 
mariners, others under the pretext of impotent persons, 
whereby they become a biu'den to the good people of the 
land, — all which happeneth by the neglect of the due execu- 
tion of the lawes formerly with great providence made for 
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relief of the true poor and indigent and for the punishment 
of sturdy rogues and vagabonds : for the reforming thereof 
Boe great a mischiefe, .and to prevent the many dangers which 
will ensue by the neglect thereof; the King, by the advice of 
his Privy Council and of his judges, commands that all the 
laws and statutes now in force for the punishment of rogues 
and vagabonds be duly putt in execution ; and more particu- 
larly that all Irishe beggars which now are in any part of this 
Kingdome, wandering or begging under what pretence soever, 
shall forthwith depart this realme and return to their owne 
countries and there abide." 

The authorities of Cumberland and Westmoreland appear 
to have hit on an expedient that has proved successful in 
diminishing the number of tramps that formerly infested 
those counties. A recently published report states : " In 
consequence of frequent and general complaints from the 
people of these two counties, as to the numerous robberies 
committed by tramping vagrants, it was determined, at the 
end of the year 1867, to enforce the Vagrant Act strictly. 
The result has been that in the year ending at Michaelmas, 
1868, 524 persons were apprehended in the two counties for 
begging from house to house, and 374 of them were com- 
mitted to prison. The effect has been, to a certain extent, 
like that which occurred in the time of the cattle-plague ; 
when the police told the tramps at the frontier that they 
must either stop or must be disinfected, and they tiuned back. 
The daily average number of tramps and vagrants in the two 
counties in the year ending at Michaelmas, 1868, was only 
150, making a total decrease of 6,935 In the year ; and various 
petty larcenies, burglaries, and other crimes decreased re- 
markably. The chief constable has reported that the course 
adopted has been attended with most beneficial results, in 
checking professional mendicancy and preventing crime ; and 
he is persuaded that if the law were generally and uniformly 
carried into effect, tramping vagrancy, as a trade, would be 
very soon put an end to. He says that, as a rule, the con- 
dition of the hands will enable the police to judge between 

K 
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the professional tramp And the workingman really travelling 
in search of work, and that all difficulty might be removed 
by requiring the latter to procure a certificate from the head 
of the police of the starting-place, which would protect him 
against apprehension, and which might also guarantee certain 
rehef at appointed places along his route." 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE WORK OF PUNISHMENT AND RECLAMA- 
TION. 

The Effect of " The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity."— State 
Business carried out by Individual Enterprise. — " The Discharged 
Prisoners* Aid Society.'* — The Quiet Work of these Societies. — Their 
Mode of Work. — Curious Statistics. — Singular Oscillations. — 
Diabolical Swindling. 

The Society for the Suppression of Mendicity has done 
more towards checking imposture, and bringing evil-doers to 
punishment, than the government itself, notwithstanding all 
the elaborate and expensive machinery at its command. Nor, 
by the way, is this a solitary instance of business peculiarly 
its own being shirked by the state, and handed over to be 
dealt with by the skill, energy, and perseverance of a few 
private individuals. A kindred association to that, the prov- 
ince of which is the better government of the beggars of 
London, is that which devotes its energies to the reclamation 
of returned convicts. Any one at all acquainted with the 
matter is aware of the immense amount of lasting and sub- 
stantial good that the " Discharged Prisoners' Aid Society " 
has accomplished. That the individuals chiefly concerned — 
the retiu*ned convicts themselves — fully appreciate the ad- 
vantages held out by the said Society is sufficiently proved 
by the fact, that out of 368 license-holders discharged into 
the metropolis, 290 placed themselves in its hands. No doubt 
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that such arrangements prove as convenient as economical as 
regards the government ; but whether it is just to inflict a 
responsibility of such magnitude on private individuals is 
another question; or whether the easement it confers is 
cheaply purchased by our rulers at the cost of so unmistak- 
able a confession of their incapacity. 

So quietly and unobtrusively do these self-constituted guar- 
dians of public morality perform the arduous duties they 
undertake, that it may be safely assumed not one person in a 
thousand is aware what their prime objects are, let alone the 
means by which they are accomplished. As regards the 
Mendicity Society, there can be no doubt what is the popular 
impression. It is commonly regarded as a sort of amateur 
detective association for the discovery of fraudulent begging, 
— a society that has in its employ certain cunning individuals 
of the detested breed of " spies," who earn their wages by 
lurking in shady places, and peeping over men's shoulders, 
and covertly listening to their private conversation. The full 
extent of the Society's usefulness, according to vulgar preju- 
dice, is represented by the unfortunate " cadger " poimced 
on in the act of receiving alms, and carried before a magis- 
trate to account for the enormous iniquity. People, how- 
ever, who know no more of the Society than this, know only 
of the smallest and least important of its functions. It is a 
poor's-relief association on an extensive scale. It has its 
labor-sheds for testing the genuineness of the mendicants that 
apply at the office, to say nothing of a real treadmill of its 
own. Moreover, it proclaims its ability to offer suitable em- 
ployment to every able-bodied mendicant referred to it. The 
following is the Society's method of dealing. The plan of 
the institution is to provide subscribers with tickets, which 
are intended to be distributed to street-beggars only, and 
which will insure admission to the Society's office, where the 
applicant is examined by the sitting or assisting manager, who 
directs such immediate relief as in his judgment may appear 
proper. 

If the applicant appears deserving, and is without lodging. 
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money sufficient to procure one for the night is given. In 
oases where the applicant appears to have an immediate claim 
on any London parish, the pauper is referred to the overseers 
of such parish. If, as in some cases, it is requisite for the 
applicant to return on a subsequent day, he is furnished with 
a return-ticket, which introduces him again to the office for 
further relief. In the mean time inquiry is made, if practi- 
cable, into the character of the pauper, by which the sitting 
manager is governed in awarding proper relief. Men are sent 
to the Society's premises to chop wood, and women and chil- 
dren to the oakmn-room. During the time they are employed, 
men receive eightpence, and women fourpence per day, for 
lodging-money, and two meals, and one meal for each member 
of the family ; and on Saturdays double allowance of money, 
with an extra meal to take home for each, that they may 
have no excuse for begging on Sunday. Each meal in winter 
consists of a pint of nutritious soup, and a sixth of a four- 
pound loaf of good bread ; and in summer one quarter of a 
pound of cheese, and the same proportion of bread. At the 
end of a week, if they apply, the order for work may be re- 
newed, until they have been employed a month, when the 
case is discharged, unless the sitting manager considers an ex- 
tension of employment desirable ; in which case it is laid be- 
fore the committee, who renew the order for another month, 
or give such other relief as they think most likely to prevent 
the necessity of a recurrence to street-begging. In order to 
check repeated applications from the same persons, those who 
habitually resort to the refuges for the houseless, or the metro- 
politan workhouses, for lodging, and to the Society for food, if 
males, have to perform three hours' work at the mill, if females, 
three hours' work at oakmn-picking, before food is given them ; 
and the men may also, if practicable, have three days* work at 
stone-breaking. Applicants of this description making more 
than six applications within one year are refused further re- 
lief, unless on investigation they are found deserving of as- 
sistance. 

Persons who have not been six months in London are not 
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considered objects of the charity ; but food is given to persons 
passing through London in search of work, to assist tnem on 
their way. In the case of mendicants incapable of labor, the 
amoimt of daily allowance is 6 d. for a single man, 9 d. for a 
man, his wife, and young child, and 1 s, in any other case ; 
but this allowance may be doubled on Saturday night, at the 
discretion of the sitting or assistant manager. Laborers at 
the mill receive 6 d. per day, and the wife and children of per- 
sons employed may receive a meaL The wives of men em- 
ployed either at the mill or stone-yard may also have work, 
and receive wages, provided that their joint earnings do not 
exceed one shilling per day. 

The Society's " Report" recently issued shows the kind and 
the extent of the business transacted through its officials up 
to the close of the year 1867. It contains much that is in- 
teresting as well as instructive, and not a little that is puz- 
zling. We are informed that within the year 644 vagrants 
were arrested and taken before a magistrate, and that of this 
number 311 were committed, and 333 discharged. From the 
commencement to the close of the year 1867, upwards of 
10,000 cases of " casual " relief passed through the hands of 
the Society, as well as between 400 and 500 cases that are 
alluded to as " registered," — a term, it may be assumed, that 
distinguishes the ordinary casual case from that which de- 
mands investigation and private inquiry. Amongst the whole 
number, 44,347 meals were distributed, and a considerable 
sum of money and some clothes ; it being no uncommon oc- 
currence for the management to rig out the ragged, hard-up 
unfortunate applying for relief, and to start him in the world 
in a way that, if he has the intention, gives him a fair chance 
of recovering a decent position. 

The most cmious part of the affair, however, appears in the 
plain and simple tabulated statement that represents the year- 
ly number of vagrants relieved and set to work, and consigned 
to proper punishment, since the time of the Mendicity Soci- 
ety's first establishment. In the first year of the Society's 
existence, when the scheme was new, and the vagrant crop 
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dead-ripe for gathering, and the officers eager to get at their 
hew and novel employment, 385 "sturdy beggars" were 
caught and sent to jail. It is consoling to know that in the 
last year (1867) this number was decreased considerably, and 
that no more than 311 were sentenced. This may appear no 
vast reduction, but when we consider not only the enormously 
mcreased population since 1818, and, what is of equal signifi- 
cance, the advance of intellect and cleverness and cunning 
amongst this as every other conununity doomed to live by the 
exercise of its wits, the result is one on which the country 
may be congratulated. 

When, however, we come to regard the long column that at 
a glance reveals the figures that pertain to vagrant committals 
for fifty successive years, a decided damper is thrown on one's 
hopes that the trade of the shiftless roving vagabond is be- 
coming surely though slowly extinguished. As might be ex- 
pected of a class so erratic in its movements, it would be 
difficult to measure them by any fixed standard ; but one is 
scarcely prepared to discover the awfid amount of uncertainty 
that prevails as regards the going and coming of these impos- 
tor tramps, when there is a dearth of them, and when their 
swarming may be expected. They are like cholera or plague, 
and have their seasons of sloth, and again of general preva- 
lence and virulence. The laws that govern the movements 
of the professional beggar are inscrutable. You may make war 
on him and thin his ranks, and prosecute him and persecute 
him, and by the end of the year be able to show in plain, un- 
mistakable figures that he is not half the formidable fellow 
he was last year ; that you have blunted his sting and de- 
creased his dimensions. You still prosecute the war of exter- 
mination, and next year you are in a position to reveal in 
black and white further glorious results. The thousand has 
become seven hundred, and again the seven hundred four. 
At this rate, ere two more years are elapsed, you may strip 
the rags from your last beggar's back, and hang them on the 
city gate as a scarecrow and a caution against a revival of the 
detestable trade. 
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But alas for our delusive hopes ! Come another year, — 
that which showed our seven hundred beggars dwindled down * 
to four, — and without any apparent cause the enemy, crip- 
pled and more than half killed as it seemed, reappears on the 
stage hale and sound, and with years of life in him yet. The 
four hundred has grown to six. There are no means of ac- 
counting for it. Depression of trade and poverty widely pre- 
vailing will not do so, for such are times of prosperity and 
fattening with the professional beggar. When " giving " is 
the order of the day, and Benevolence, sickening at the sight 
of privation and distress that seems endless, shuts her eyes 
and bestows her gifts on all comers, then is the cadger's har- 
vest, then he may pursue his shameful avocation with com- 
parative impunity. If we required evidence of this, it is 
furnished by the Society's statistics. In 1865, which was an 
ordinarily fair year with the workingman, the number of va- 
grant committals reached 686, while in the year following, 
when destitution prevailed so enormously, and the outcries of 
famine were so generously responded to through the length 
and breadth of the land, the number of begging impostors 
who got into trouble were only 372. 

It will be as well, perhaps, that the reader should have set 
before him the figures for the various years precisely as they 
stand in the Society's last-issued Report. As will be seen, for 
some reason that is not explained, there are no returns for the 
four years 1830 to 1833 inclusive. Appended to the "com- 
mitted vagrant list " is a record of the number of cases spe- 
cially inquired into and " registered," as well as a statement of 
the number of meals that were in each year distributed. 



Years. 




Cases registered. 


Vagrants committed. Meals given. 


1818 .... 3,284 . . 


. • Oo9 • a 


. . 16,827 


1819 . . 






. 4,682 . 




. . 580 . 


. . . 33,013 


1820 . 






. 4,546 . 




. . 359 . 


. . . 46,407 


1821 . 






. 2,336 . 




. . 324 . 


. . . 28,542 


1822 . 






. 2,235 . 




. . 287 . . 


. . . 22,232 


1823 . 






. 1,493 . . 




. . 193 . . 


. . 20,152 


1824 . 






. 1,441 . . 




. . 195 . . 


. . . 25,396 


1825 . . 




> 1 


, 1,096 .• . 




. . 381 . . 


. . . 19,600 
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Years. 




( 


dases registered. 1 


Vagrants commtttecL 


Meals givei 


1826 ..... 833 . . 


. . 300 . . 


. . 22,972 


1827 . . 


1 » 




806 . . 


. . 403 . . 


. . 35,892 


1828 . . 






. 1,284 . . 


. . 786 . . 


. . 21,066 


1829 . . 






671 .. . 


. . 602 . . . 


. . 26,286 


1830 . . 






848 .. . 


. """ . . 


. . 105,488 


1831 . . 






. 1,285 . . 


» • ^"~ » » 


. . 79,156 


1832 . . 






, 1,040 . . . 


• ^"~ » . 


. . 73,315 


1833 . . 






624 . . 


» » ■"" . . 


. . 37,074 


1834 . .. 






. 1,226 . . 


. . 652 . . 


. . 30,513 


1835 , . 






. 1,408 . . . 


.1,510 . . . 


. 84,717 


1836 . . 






946 .. , 


. .1,004 . . . 


. 68,134 


1837 . , 






1,087 . . , 


. .1,090 . . . 


. . 87,454 


1838 . . 






. 1,041 . . 


. . 873 . . , 


. 155,348 


1839 . . 






. 1,055 . . . 


. . 962 . . . 


. 110,943 


1840 . . 






706 .. . 


. . 752 . . . 


. 113,502 


1841 . . 






997- . . 


. .1,119 . . . 


. . 195,625 


1842 . . 






1,223 . . 


. .1,306 . . . 


. 128,914 


1843 . . 






. 1,148 . . . 


.1,018 . . . 


, . 167,126 


1844 . . 






. 1,184 . . . 


. . 937 . , . 


. 174,229 


1845 . 






. 1,001 . . 


. . 868 . . . 


. 165,139 


1846 . 






. 980 . . 


. . 778 . . . 


. 148,569 


1847 . 






910 . . 


. . 625 . . . 


. 239,171 


1848 . . 






. 1,161 . . 


. . 979 . . . 


. . 148,661 


1849 . . 






. 1,043 . . 


. . 905 . . 


. . 64,251 


1850 . . 






. 787 .. . 


. . 570 . . , 


. 94,106 


1851 . , 






. 1,150 . .. 


. . 900 . . . 


. . 102,140 


1852 . . 






658 . . 


. . 607 . . 


. . 67,985 


1853 . . 






419 . . 


. . 354 . . . 


. . 62,788 


1854 . . 






332 . . 


. . 326 . . . 


. . 52,212 


1855 . . 






235 . . 


. . 239 . . . 


, . 52,731 


1856 . . 






325 .. . 


. 293 . . . 


. 49,806 


1857 . , 






354 . . 


. . 358 . . , 


. . 54,074 


1858 . . 






329 . . 


. . 298 . . . 


. . 43,836 


1859 . . 






364 .. , 


, . 305 . . 


. . 40,256 


1860 . . 






430 .. . 


. 350 . . . 


. . 42,912 


1861 . , 






446 . • 


. . 335 . . 


. . 73,077 


1862 






542 . . 


. . 411 . . 


, . 47,458 


1863 . . 






607 . . 


. . 451 . . 


. . 45,477 


1864 . 






413 .. . 


, . 370 . . 


. . 55,265 


1865 . , 






774 . . 


. . 586 . . 


. . 52,137 


1866 . 






481 . . 


. . 372 . . 


. . 38,131 


1867 . , 






. 488 . . 


. . 311 . . 


. . 44,347 



54,767 



27,609 



3,713,726 
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Aflduming that the Society constantly employs the same 
number of officers, and that they are cJways. maintained in 
the same condition of activity, it is difficult to account for the 
disparity displayed by the above-quoted figures. It would 
almost seem that the mendicity constabulary were gifted with 
a prescience of what was about to happen ; that they knew, by 
the barking of dogs or some other unmistakable token, when 
*^ the beggars are coming to town," and sallied out, as fisher- 
men do at the approach of herrings or mackerel, prepared, 
and fblly determined to make a good hauL 

It is a pity that, despite the good work it accomplishes, the 
Society for the Suppression of Mendicity should have weighty 
reasons for lamenting the falling-off of public support it has 
of late experienced. Nothing could be more promising than 
its laimching. It took the field with a staff of eight consta- 
bles only, and an income of £4,384 ; nor could it be said to 
disappoint the expectations of its patrons. In its first year 
of operation it prosecuted 385 professional vagrants. Its suc- 
cess progressed. After a lapse of twenty-five years, in 1842, 
we find it with an income of £6,576 ; and that prosperity had 
not dulled its energy appears from the fact that in the year 
last mentioned there occurred, in the deep waters where that 
slippery and voracious fish, the incorrigible beggar, lurks for 
prey, the splendid catch of over thirteen hundred. Encour- 
aged by so fair a stroke of business, and the kindness and 
generosity of an appreciative public, the Society then added a 
new branch to their business, — the begging-letter branch; 
which, it should be understood, did not originally come within 
the scope of its operations in any shape. 

At the expiration of another quarter of a century, however, 
we find that, instead of an increase of income to the extent 
of one third, as occurred in the first quarter of a century of 
the Society's existence, its resom-ces have fallen off to the ex- 
tent of nearly one half, as compsured with the income of 1842. 

This is as it should not be. As has been shown, feeding 
the deserving poor as well as punishing the inveterate vagrant 
comprises a prominent feature of the Society's business, and 

8 
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this it is impossible to do without adequate funds. It might 
be supposed th|tt the passing of the Houseless Poor Act would 
have diminished the number of applicants to this and other 
charitable societies ; but there is a large class of persons tem- 
porarily thrown out of wori^ to whom the casual wards of 
workhouses are useless, and who do not apply for assistance 
.there. The number of this class who applied with tickets at 
the Society's oS&ce during the past year was more than dotMe 
the iummber of tuch applicants in Hie preceding year^ being, in 
1866, 4,378 ; but in 1867, 10,532. Among these poor per- 
sons 44,347 meals, consisting of 7,389 four-poimd loaves, up- 
wards of four tons of cheese^ and 785 gallcms of soup, have 
•been distributed. In addition to this amount of food, £ 65 
.7 <., in small sums of money, has been given to those whose 
cases seemed suitable for such relief 

( The apprehended cases Yt&ce 644, as compared with 693 
such eases in 1866 ; but though a diminished oonstabulaxy 
force was emjdoyed for part of the year, yet nearly as laige 
a number of old offenders was eommitted by the magistrate, 
being 311 compared with 372 in 1866. The number <^ beg- 
ging-letters referred to the office for inquiry during the past 
year was 2,019, being somewhat fewer than the return of such 
applications for the year 1866. Of the 2,019 letters 790 
were from unknown applicants ; 620 from persons previoudy 
known to the Society's officials, but requiring a more recent 
.investigation ; and 609 from persons too well known to re- 
quire any investigation. 

The following cases that have occurred during the past 
year will show the mode in which the Society deals with the 
very different classes of applicants brought within the sphere 
of its operations : — 

"No. 617. F. J. — This young man, twenty-four years of 
age, came to the office with a subscriber's ticket. He stated 
that he had been employed last as a book-keeper at Manchester, 
and left that situation in April, and had since been in Lon- 
don seeking a situation, in which he had failed, and, having 
Jio friends here, had become destitute. He was a well-spoken 
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edngle man, and appeared to be truthful in his statements and 
anxious to retiun to Manchester, where he had relatives who 
would assist him. At the instance of the presiding manager 
some old clothes were given him, which improved his appear- 
ance, and thirty shillings were handed to a constable to pay 
his fare, which was done, and the balance was given to him. 
A few days after he wrote from Manchester a letter, in which 
he stated that he had every prospect of obtaining employ- 
ment, and expressed much gratitude for what had been done 
for him at this office." 

" No. 883. S. F. — This woman, thirtynseven years of age, 
applied to the Society with a subscriber s ticket, alleging her 
distress to have been caused by the desertion of her husband 
and her own inability to procure employment, owing to the 
want of decent clothing. She was sent to the Society's oakum- 
room to work, and while there saved enough money to pur- 
chase several articles of wearing-appareL Inquiry was made ; 
and it being found that her statements were true and her 
character good, a situation was found her, in which she still 
is, apparently giving satisfaction to her employers, and likdy 
to obtain a respectable living for the future." 

"No. 169,150. S. W. G. — This poor woman, the widow 
of a laborer, and aged 45 years, had done her best to bring 
up her family in credit, by keeping a small coal and green- 
grocery shop, making ginger-beer, ko. during the summer 
months; and several of the children were neaiiy provid- 
ing for themselves, when she lost her sight, and was found in 
a state of distress. Her eldest daughter had been obliged to 
leave her situation to look to the house ; but having a knowl- 
edge of the sewing-machine and a prospect of obtaining work 
at home, it was decided to recommend the case for liberal re- 
lief, in order that a machine might be obtained, and the 
daughter thus enabled to assist in rearing the younger chil- 
dren at home, which object there is reason to hope has been 
accomplished." 

" No. 54,494. C. T., altos S. — A well-dressed woman was 
apprehended on a warrant, charging her with obtaining charl- 
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table oontributiong by &lse |n*etenoe8 ; ethe had been known to 
the Society*! offioen for years, and a number of complaints 
had been lodged at the office against her during that time ; 
when apprehended on previous occasions no one could be 
found willing to i^>pear against her. In the present instance 
she had applied to a lady residing at Rutland Gate for a loan 
of X 2 to enable her to take her brother to Scotland, whom 
she represented as having just left the [^rompton Hospital 
very ill, and that she had been advised to get him to his 
native air, where they had friends. To strengthen her appeal 
•he mentioned the names of two or three persons known to 
the lady to whom she was applying, and as having been sent 
by one of them to her ; on the faith c^ the representations 
made she was assisted with £ 2 6 «• ; but subsequent inquiry 
oonvinoed this lady that the statement was false. At the time 
the luisoQer was taken into custody she had £5 Ss, 5^ cL on 
hut person ; and being made acquainted with the charge oon< 
UBised herself guilty of these offences, and offered to repay 
the money ; but on the case being stated to the magistrate 
he sentenced her to three months' imprisonment, and the 
money found in her possession to be applied to her mainte- 
nance while there." 

^ No. 42,064. T. R, with a number of aliases, was again 
^^MHshended by one of the Society's constables ; he had been 
hacnm as a begging-letter impostor for upwards of twenty 
^VMN^and during that period had been three times trans- 
Iuiiit<JL attd as many .times liberated on tickets-of-leave. On 
ihK'OMkMii (iu company with a woman whom he represented 
«rm4iinM visitor) he applied to a gentleman residing in 
^ftri^t«: timiMrn MtAting that he was * Mr. Bond,' one of the over- 
wf ^ ^fcwyWwiw Parish, and gave in his card to that 
(^xKNlMv^ att interview, he said he and the lady 
^MT tma<Wit»Ji themselves on behalf of a < Mrs. Cole,' 
^iMMInm« li native of Ledbury in Hereford- 
.ti>.n^ittM^\'hi^no, where she would be able to 
^^^-^^t^'^j*** fiwnily, and he was seeking sub- 
UM^tewi^* Uttle clothing and funds to 
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defhiy the expense of their transit. The gentleman knowing 
Ledbury well, and believing the prisoner's statement to be 
true, gave him 10 s. ; but afterwards finding that he had been 
imposed on, obtained a warrant for his apprehension, and the 
case being clearly proved, he was sentenced to three months' 
imprisonment ; and the magistrate remained that a mere 
hardened criminal had never been bron^t before him, and 
that the Home Secretary should be applied to to eanse him 
to finish his unexpired term of two years and three months." 
" No. 54,889. M. W. — A woman with an infant in her 
arms was apprehended by one of the Society's constables for 
endeavoring to obtain money by false pretences from a gentle- 
man residing in Portland Place, by stating that her husband 
was at the Bournemouth Sanatorium, and produced a letter 
purporting to be from the medical officer of the institution^ 
which was as follows : ' National Sanatorium, Bournemouth, 
Hants. — The resident surgeon wishes to inform Mrs. W. that 
her husband, having ruptured a bloodvessel, is in a very pre- 
carious state. James W. is very desirous of seeing his wife, 
and begs she will come as early as possible.' This note was 
signed as by the resident medical officer. She stated to the 
prosecutor that, having no means of paying her railway fare^ 
she had applied to him for assistance, as he had been kind to 
her husband on previous occasions. Being apprehended and 
detained for inquiries, she admitted the truth of the chaige 
made against her'j and the case being clearly proved, she was 
sentenced to three months' imprisonment. The prisoner and 
her husband had been carrying on this system of imposition 
for a long time, but, owing to parties declining to come for- 
ward to prosecute, had not previously been convicted." 

But there remains yet to notice one member of the beg^ng- 
letter-writing fraternity, compared with whom all the rest are 
mere innocent and harmless scribblers. After an experience 
so long and varied, and so many conflicts sharp and severe 
with their natural enemies the officers of the ^* Society," and 
so many exposozes and defeats, it might be reasonably hoped 
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that the professional beggar whose genius takes an epistolary 
turn must find his ingenuity welhiigh exhausted; but, as 
reoent revelations have disclosed, the machinery brought 
against him for his suppression has but sharpened his wits 
and rendered him more formidable than ever. Although but 
recently discovered, it is hard to say for how long a time this 
diabolical desire for swindling the unwary, has existed. Very 
posaibly, many a " dodge " of minor calibre has been invented 
and run the length of its tether, and died the death of all 
dodges, while the one in question has lurked in the dark, and 
grown fat and prospered. 

It yrould be next to impossible for the imagination most 
fertile in wicked invention to conceive anything more devilish 
and mischievous, or an evil that might be perpetrated witli 
lew fear of detection. The mainspring of the pretty scheme 
is not to impose on the benevolence and credulity of the liv- 
ing, but to blast and vilify the character of the dead. To ob- 
literate from the hearts of those who were nearest and dearest 
iohim^—the husband dead and buried — all kindly remem- 
brance of him ; to tear, as it were, from his poor honest body 
the white shroud in which tender hands had enveloped it, and 
show him to have lived and died a traitor, a hypocrite,' and an 
impostor, false to that very last breath with which he bade 
his wife, his ** only darling," farewell ; and this that some 
cold-blooded ruffian may extort from the wronged man's duped 
indignant survivors a few miserable pounds or shillings, as 
the case may be. 

The process by which the villany in question may be ac- 
complished is much more simple than would at first appear. 
The prime condition of the impostor's success is that he must 
reside at a long distance from those it is his intention to dupe. 
The swindler lives in France or Germany, sometimes as far 
away as America. The first " move " is to look into the news- 
paper obituary notices for a likely victim. A gentleman who 
dies young, leaving a wife and a numerous family to bemoan 
their bitter bereavement, is not imcommonly the case fixed 
on. If, diuring his lifetime, he was a man who, from his sta- 
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tioa in life, must have been tolerably well known, so much the 
better. It is a woman who writes the letter. She writes, of 
course, to the individual as though not in the least suspecting 
that he is dead. The following genuine copy of such' a letter 
will, better than anything, illustrate the cold, cruel, subtle 
villany essential to the success of the '* Dead man's lurk," as 
in the profession it is styled : — 

" My eveb-dearest Robert, — It is only after enduring the 
sickening disappointment that has attended my last three let* 
ters sent to the old address, that I venture to write to your 
private abode, in the fervent hope that this my desperate ap- 
peal to your oft-tried generosity may fall into no other hands 
but your own. 

" I cannot think that my boy's fether can have grown cold 
towards her whose whole life is devoted to him, who fled from 
home and friends, and took up her abode in a foreign land and 
amongst strangers, that her darling might not be troubled, — 
that his home might be peace. Alas ! what is my home t But 
I will not upbraid you. Were I alone, I would be content to 
die rather than cause you a single pang of imeasiness ; but^ 
as my dear Robert knows, I am not alone. God still spares 
pur boy to me, though I much fear that the doctor's predic- 
tion that he would get the better of his ailments when he had 
turned the age of ten will not be verified. Sometimes as I 
sit of nights, — long, weary, thoughtful nights, — watching 
my sick darling, and thinking of those old times of brief bit- 
ter sweetness, I wish that you could see him, so like your own 
dear self; but the thought is at once hushed, when I reflect 
on the pain it would cause you to contemplate our poor 
fatherless boy. I am almost tempted to thank God that he 
cannot remain much longer on earth ; but it is hard, cruelly 
hard, to see him suffer from vHznt as well as from his painful 
malady. Do, for the sake of the old times^ send me a little 
money, though only a few pounds. There is no other resource 
for us but the workhouse. At any rate, pray send me an 
answer to this, and relieve the dreadful suspense that haunts 
me. 
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"P. S. As I have been, from reasons too painful to disclose 
to ydu, compelled to quit the lodgings in Y. Street, pleaae. 

direot Po»tK)ffice, . Yours, ever true and faithful, 

"Elizabeth -.** 

As it happened, the gentleman to whom this yillanoiis 
epistle was addressed had, till within a few years of his 
demise, resided in a &r-away quarter of the globe, and under 
such conditions as rendered a ten-years-ago intimacy with any 
English Elizabeth utteiiy impossible ; but unfortunately his 
survivors were content to treat the attempted imposture with 
silent contempt, and a likely opportunity of bringing to. proper 
punishment one of a gang oi the most pestiferous order of 
swindlers it is possible to conceive was lost It was probably 
o^y the very peculiar and exceptionally conclusive evidence 
that the letter coidd not apply to Mr. Robert —■ — , that 
saved his friends frt>m painful anxiety, and perhaps robbery* 
It is so much less troublesome to hush up such a matter than 
to investigate it. To be sure, no <me would have for a mc^ 
ment suspected, from the precise and proper behavior of the 
man dead and gone, that he could ever have been guilty of 
such wickedness and folly; but it is so hard to read the 
human heart. Such things have happened ; and now that 
one calls to mind — 

That is the most poisonous part of it, — "now that one 
calls to mind ! " What is easier than to call to mind, out of 
the ten thousand remembrances of a man whose society we 
have shared for twenty years or more, one or two acts that at 
the time were regarded as " strange whims," but now, re- 
garded in the light that the damnable lett^ sheds on theni^ 
appear as parts of the very business so unexpectedly brought 
to light 1 Perhaps the man was privately charitable, and in 
benevolent objects expended a portion of his income, without 
making mention of how, when, and where, or keeping any 
sort of ledger account. How his means so mysteriously 
dwindled in his hands was a puzzle even to his most intimate 
friends^ ~i- 7k>w it is apparent where the money went ! But 
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there, it is no use discussing that now ; be has gone to an- 
swer for all his sins, and it is to be devoutly wished that God, 
in the infinite stretch of his mercy, will forgive him even 
this enormous sin. Meanwhile it will never do to have this 
base creature coming as a tramping beggar, perhaps with her 
boy, and knocking at the door, desperately determined on 
being cared for by the man who was the cause of her ruin and 
her banishment. Better to send her ten poimds, with a brief 
note to the effect that Mr. ■ is now dead, and it will be 
useless her troubling again. 

This is what did not happen in the case quoted, and for the 
reasons given ; but it might, and in very many cases it doubt- 
less has happened; and it would be worth a whole year's 
catch of common begging-letter impostors if the Society for 
the Suppression of Mendicity could trap a member of the 
'' Dead-lurk " gang, and hand him over to the tender mercies 
of the law. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

BBGGIKa "DODGES." 

The Variety and Quality of the Imposture. — SaperiorAoconiplislmieiits 
of the Modem Practitioner. — The Recipe for Success. — The Power of 
"Cheek." — "Chanting" and the "Shallow Lay."— Estimates of 
their Paying Value. — The Art of touching Women's Hearts. — The 
Half-resentful Trick. —The London " Cadger."— The Height of " The 
Famine Season." 

The "dodges" to which an individual resolved on a 
vagrant life will resort are almost past reckoning ; and, as a 
natural consequence,' the quality of the imposture in modem 
practice is superior to that which served to delude our grand- 
fathers. 

It can be no other. As civilization advances, and our ma- 
chinery for the suppression and detection of fraud improves, • 
BO, if he would live at all, must the professional impostor 
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exert all the skill and ctoming he is endowed with to adjust 
the balance at hie end of the beam. It is with vagrancy as 
with thieving. If our present system of police had no mora 
formidable adversaries to deal with than hved and robbed in 
the days of those famous fellows, Richard Turpin and Master 
Blueskin, Newgate might, in the course of a few years, be 
converted into a temperance hotel, and onr various convict 
establishments into vast industrial homes for the helplessly 
indigent. So, if the well-trained staff under the captaincy 
of that shrewd sccnter of make-believe and humbug — Mr. 
Horsford — was called on to rout an old-fashioned army of 
sham blindness, and cripples whose stumps were fictitious, 
and of clmnfiy whining cadgers, who made filthy raga do duty 
for poverty, who painted horrid sores on their arms and legs, 
and employed a mild sort of whitewash to represent on their 
impudent faces the bloodless pallor of consumption, — we 
might reasonably hope to be rid of the whole community in a 
month. 

It is scarcely too much to say, that the active and intelli- 
gent opposition brought to hear of late years against beggars 
has caused the trade to be taken up by a class of persons of 
quite superior accompUshments, I well recollect, on the 
memorable occasion of my passing a night in the society of 
tramps and beggHrs, hearing the matter discussed seriously 
and at length, and that by persons who, from their position 
in life, undoubtedly were those to whose opinion coosiderahle 
■weight attached. The conversation began by one young fel- 
low, OS he reclined on his hay-bed and puffed complacently 
at hia short pipe, relating how he had " kidded " the work- 
house authorities into the belief that he had not applied for 
relief at that casual-ward for at least a month previously, 
whereas he had been there for three successive nights. Of 
course this was a joke mightily enjoyed by his audience ; and 
a friend, wagging his head in high admiration, expressed his 
wonder as to how the feat oould be succesaftilly accomplished. 
" How I " replied the audacious one ; " why, with cheek, to ho 
sure. Anything can be done if you 've only got cheek enough. 
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It 's no use puttin' on a spurt of it, and knocking under soon 

as you 're tackled. Go in for it up to the heads of your '- 

soul bolts. Put it on your face so gallus thick that the Devil 
himself won't see through it. Put it into your eyes and set 
the tears a-roUin'. Swear God's truth; stop at nothing. 
They 're bound to believe you. There ain't nothing else left for 
'em. They think that there 's an end somewhere to lyin' and 

cheekin', and they 're fook enough to think that they 

can tell when that end shows itself. Don't let your cheek 
have any end to it. That 's where you 're right, my lads." 

I have, at the risk of shocking the reader of delicate sen- 
sibilities, quoted at full the terms in which my ruffianly 
^* casual " chamber-fellow delivered himself of his opinion as 
to *he power of " cheek " illimitable, because from the same 
experienced source presently proceeded as handsome a tribute 
to the efficiency of the officers of the Mendicity Society as 
they could desire. 

" What shall you do with yerself to-morrow 1 " one asked 
of another, who, weary of song and anecdote and blasphemy, 
preparatory to cm-ling down for the night was yawning curses 
L L parochial authorities for supplying him with no warmer 
rug. '* It ain't much you can do anyhows atween the time 
when you finish at the crank and go out, till when you wants 
to come in agin. It feels like frost ; if it is, I shall do a bit 
of chanting, I think." (" Chanting " is vagrant phraseology 
for street singing.) 

" I 'm with you," replied his friend ; " unless it 's cold enough 
to work the shaller ; that 's the best game. 'T ain't no use, 
though, without it 's perishin' cold ; that 's the wust on it." 

(It may be here mentioned that the "shaller," or more 
properly " shallow " dodge, is for a beggar to make capital of 
his rags and a disgusting condition of semi-nudity ; to expose 
his shoulders and his knees and his shirtless chest, pinched 
and blue with cold. A pouncing of the exposed parts with 
common powder-blue is foimd to heighten the frost-bitten ef- 
fect, and to excite the compassion of the charitable.) 

" There you are wron^" broke in the advocate of " cheek" ; 
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" that ia n't the wiist of it. The wiiat of it is, that there 'a 
I no best of it. It don't mntter what you try ; all garaea ia 
a growing stale as ket week's tommy " (bread). 

" It 'a COS people get so gallua 'itrd-'orted, that 'b irot it 
is," remarked with a grin a young gentleman who shured the 
i bed of the " cheeky " one. 

" No, that ain't it, either ; people are as soft-'arted aiid as 
green as ever they was ; and bo they would shell out like 
they used to do, only for them " (sometliing too dread- 
ful for printmg) " lurchers of the S'ciety. It 's all them. It 
aiu't the reg'Iar p'lice. They 're alwve beggars, 'cept when 
they 're set on. It 's them Mendikent coves, wot gets their 
livin' by pokiu' and pryin' arter every cove like us whenever 
they sees him in the street They gives the public the 'of- 
fice ' " (infonnation), " aad the public believes 'em, bust 'em I " 

These observations evidently set the "cheeky" one think- 
ing on times past ; for he presently took up the subject i^in. 

" Things ain't wot they was one time. Talkin' alwnt the 
shallow lay ; Lor' bless yer, you should have knowcd what it 
was no longer ago than when I was a kid, and used to go out 
with my old woman. Ah, it was summnt to have winter 
then ! I 've heerd my old woman say often that she 'd war- 
rant to make enough to hve on all the rest of the year, if 
she only had three months' good Btift' frost. I recollect the 
time when yo\i could n't go a dozen yards without hearing the 
flying up of a window or the opening of a door, and there 
was somebody a beckoning of you to give you grub or cop- 
pers. It was the grub that beat us." 

" How d 'ye mean 1 Did n't you get enough of it t " 

" Hark at him ! enough of it I We got a tliunderin' sight 
I too much of it. A little of it was all very well, 'specially if 
it was a handy-sized meaty lione, wot yon could relish with a 
pint of lieer when you felt peckish ; but bust 'em, they used to 
overdo it. It don't look well, don't you know, to carry a bag 
or auythiuk, when you are on the shallow lay. It looks as 
though you was a ' reglar,' and that don't ' act.' The old gal 
used to stow a whacking lot iu a big pocket she had in her 
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petticut, and I used to put away a * dollop ' in the busum of 
mj shirt, which it was tied round the waist-bag hid under- 
neath my trousers for the purpose. But, Lor* bless yer, some- 
times the blessed trade would go that aggravatin' that we 
would both find oui:selve8 loaded up m no time. Lor, how my 
old woman would swear about the grub sometimes ! It used 
to make me larf; it was a regular pantermime. She 'd be 
reg'lar weighed down, and me stuffed so jolly full that I dare 
n't so much as shiver even, lest a lump of tommy or meat 
should tumble out in front, and all the while we 'd be patter- 
ing about us not having eat a mouthful since the day afore yes- 
terday. Then somebody *ud beckon us ; and pYaps it was a 
servant-gal, with enough in a dish for a man and his dawg. 
And the old woman 'bliged to curtchy and look pleased ! They 

ought to have heard her I * D and b 'em ! ' my old gal 

used to say between her teeth, * I wish they had them broken 

wittles stuffed down their busted throats ; why the can't 

they give us it in coppers ! ' But she could n't say that to 
them, don't yer know ; she had to put on a grateful mug and. 
say, * God bless yer, my dear ! ' to the gal, as though, if it 
had n't been for that lot of grub turning up that Uessed 
minute, she must have dropped down dead of starvation." 

" But scran fetched its price in them times, did n't it, Billy % 
There was drums where you might sell it long afore your time, 
don't you know, Billy 1 " 

" Course I know. It fetched its price, cert'inly, when you 
could get away to sell it ; but what I 'm speaking of is the 
inconvenience of it. We didn't want no grub, don't you 
see ; it was the sp'iling of us. S'pofte now we was served like 
what I just told you ; got reg'lar loaded up when we was. a 
couple of miles away. What was we to do 1 We could n't 
go on a swearin' as how we was starvin' with wittles bustin' 
out of us all round. We was 'bliged to shoot the load afore 
we could begin ag'in. Sometimes we had to do the 'long 
trot ' " (go home) ** with it, and so sp'iled a whole artemoon. 
If we got a chance, we shot it down a gully, or in a dunghole 
in a mews. Anythink to get rid of it, don't you see. I ahoujid 
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like to have just now the rattlin' lot of grub we 't» been 
'bilged to get rid of in that there way." 

Despite the decline of the trade of '' shaUowing," howeyery 
as the reader must have observed, it is one that is regarded 
as. worth resorting to in '' season." A more fitvorite " dodge ** 
at the present is to appear before the public, not in rags and 
tatters and with patches of naked flesh di^gustii^y visible, 
but in sound thorough labor^stained attire, and affect the style 
either of the ashamed unaccustomed beggar or that <^ the 
honest working mechanic, who, desperately driven by stress 
of poverty, shapes his loud-mouthed appeal in tones of indig- 
nant remonstrance that rich and prosperous £ngland should 
permit a man such as he is to be reduced to the uncomfcnrt* 
able plight in which you now behold him. He is a solitary 
cadger, and gets himself up in a manner so artful, that it is 
only when you pay attention to his " speech," and find that 
he repeats precisely the same words over and ov» agaui, that 
you begin to have a suspicion that he is not exactly what he 
seems. Like the *^ shallow cove," he prefers a very cold or a 
very wet and miserable day. He does not enter a street 
walking in the middle of the road, as the common " chant- 
ing " or " pattering " b^gar does ; he walks on the pavement 
with slow and hesitating gait, and at frequent intervals casts 
hasty and nervous glances behind him, as though fearful that 
• he is watched or followed. Possibly he is so afraid. At all 
events, should a policeman by rare chance steal round the 
comer, his steps will increase in length, and he will pass out 
of the street just as an ordinary pedestrian might ; but 
should he be free to play his ** little game," he will set about 
it as follows. 

After looking about him several times, he proceeds to 
make himself remarkable to any person or persons who may 
. happen to be gazing streetward from the window. He will 
stand suddenly still, and button up his coat as though de- 
termined on some desperate action. With a loud-sounding 
'' hem ! " he clears his throat and advances towards the road- 
way ; but; alas^ before his feet toudi the pavemoBt^s^beimdary 
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his courage £»lters, and he dashes his hand across his eyes 
and shakes his head, in a manner that at once conveys to be- 
holders the impression that, much as he desires it, he is un- 
equal to the performance of what a moment ago he contem- 
plated and thought himself strong enough to perform. At 
least, if this is not made manifest to the beholder, the actor 
has missed his object. On he goes again just a few faltering 
steps — a very few — and then he cries " hem ! " again loud- 
er and fiercer than before, and dashes into the middle of the 
road. 

If you had pushed him there, or set your dog at him and 
he had bounded there to escape its fangs, the injured look he 
casts up at you could not be surpassed. He says not a word 
for a full minute ; he simply folds his arms sternly and glares 
at you up at the window, as though he wouM say noi so 
much " What do you think of me standing here 1 " as " What 
do you think of yourself, after having driven me to do a thing 
so ignominious and shameful 1 " These necessary prelimina- 
ries accomplished, in a loud impassioned voice he opens : — 

" "^Yhat ! " — (a pause of some seconds' duration) — 
*^ What I will a man not do to drive away fh>m his door the 
WOLF that assails the wife of his bosom and his imiocent 
horfspring ^ " 

He appears to await an answer to this, as though it were a 
solemn conundrum; though from the moody 'contraction of 
his eyebrows and the momentary scorn that wrinkles the 
comers of his mouth as he still gi^tses all roimd at the win- 
dows, he seems to be aware that it is one which on accoimt 
of your complete ignorance of such matters you will never 
guess. 

^ Doubtless, my friends, yon are astonished to see me in 
this humiliating attitude, addressing you like a common beg- 
gar. But what else am 1 1 What is the man who implores 
you to spare him from yoiu* plenty — ay, and your luxury — 
B,p€nnp to save from starving those that are dearer to him 
than his heabt'S blood, but a beggarl But, my friends, a 
man may bo & beggary imd still be not ai^bamed. / am not 
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ashamed. I might he, if it was for myself that I asked your 
chaiity ; hat I would not do so. I would die sooner than I 
wonld stoop to do it ; bat what is a husband to do, when he 
has a wife weak and ill from her confinement ; who is dying 
by HINCHES for that noorishment that I have not to give 
her 1 " (Here a yiolent blowing of his nose on a clean cotton 
pocket-handkerchief) ''What, my dear .friends, is a fatedcb 
to do, when his little ones cry to him for bread t Should he 
feel ashamed to beg for them 1 Ask yourselyes that question, 
yon who have good warm fires and all that the heart can de- 
sire. I am not ashamed. It is a desperate man's last re- 
soarce ; and I ask you again, as my fellow-creatures, will you 
turn away from me and deny me the small assistance I b^ 
of your' 

Generally he is successfrd. Women — young mothers and 
old mothers alike — find it hard to resist the artless allusion 
to the wife, *' weak and ill from her confinement," and the 
amazingly well-acted sudden outburst of emotion that the 
actor is so anxious to conceal under cover of blowing his nose. 
To be sure he is not a prepossessing person, and his style of ap- 
peal is somewhat coarse and riolent ; but that stamps it, in 
the eyes of the unwary, as genuine. If he " knew the trade," 
he would know that he should be meek and insinuating, not 
loud-mouthed and peremptory. In short, his behavior is 
exactly that of a man — a hard-working fellow when he has 
work to do — driven to desperation, and with a determination 
to raise enough to buy a loaf somehow. It would be a mon- 
strous thing to refuse such a poor fellow because of his blunt 
inapt way of asking ; and so the halfpence come showering 
down. It is several months ago since I last saw this worthy; but 
I have no doubt that his wife has not yet recovered from her 
confinement, that his children are yet crying for bread, and 
that he is still not ashamed to solicit public charity to save 
them from starving. 

There are other types of the shy, blunt-spoken beggar, 
who affect almost to resent the charity they solicit. These 
abound, as indeed do all street-beggars, chiefly in the severest 
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iqioathB of winter. As long aa one caa reraembcr, gnnge of 
I have perambul]ited tlie highways in the frosty muitths, 
mt until recently tbey were iuvariu-lily '■ chanters," with a 
jgend of coming "all the way from Mancheatar," But song 
k eschewed in modem time.s. It is found better to avoid old- 
tshioued forms, and appear as men destitute oiul down-trod- 
1 perhaps, but still with self-respect remaining in them, 
sre is no oocaaion for them to give you a soug for your 
uey ; they are not called on to give a. lengthy and humiliat- 
oxplanatioii aa to how they oome there ; ifoit know all 
xiut it. You must have read in the newepapei-a, " that, 
iring to the many stoppages of public aad private works, 
are at the present time Liuidreda of able-bodied oud 
ing labormg men wandering the streets of Loudon, 
Ttven to the liard necessity of begging their bread." Well, 
e of the number. Observe the unmistakable token 
t their having labored on a. " public work," to wit, a railway- 
letting, in the clay baked on their " ankle-jocks" aud fustian 
rouaers. Regard that able-bodied individual, the leader of 
e gang, with hia grimy great fists and the emut still on hia 
t, and for a moment doubt that he is a deserving laboring 
He is an engmeer, nut of work siuce last Christmas, and 
ince so hard up that be has been unable to Bpare a penny 
y Boap with. If you don't believe it, aak him. But to 
)r any other detail himself or his mates will not con- 
id in a general way. All that they do, is to spread 
EToss the atreet, and saunter along with their bouda in their 
Bckefs, ejaculating only, " Out of work 1 " " Wilhn' to work, 
d got no work to do 1 " If you followed them all day, you 
Kiuld find no change in their method of operation, excepting 
e interval of an hour or so at midday spent in the tap-room 
. public-house. If you followed them afler that, your 
s in all probability would be directed towards Keato Street, 
^itallielda, or Mint Street in the Borough, in both of which 
ilightliil localities common lodging-houses abound j aud if 
e bold enough to cross the threshold and descend iu- 
p the kitchen, there you would diacovar the jolly crew eitting 
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round a table, and dividing the handsome spoil of the daj, 
while thej drank ** long lasting to the frost " in glasses of 
neat inun. 

At the same time, I shoold be very sorry for the reader to 
misunderstand me, as wishing to convey to him the impres- 
sion that in every instance the gangs of men to be met with 
in the streets in winter-time are vagrants and impostors. It 
is not difficult to imagine a company of hard-up poor fellows 
genuinely destitute ; mates, perhaps, on the same kind of 
work, resorting to this method of raising a shilling rather 
than apply at the workhouse for it. An out-o'-work navvy 
or a bricklayer would never think of going out to beg alone, 
whereas he would see no great amount of degradation in join- 
ing a " gang." He thus sinks his individuality, and becomes 
merely a representative item of a depressed branch of indus- 
try. There can be no doubt that a sixpence given to such a 
man Is well bestowed for the time being ; but it would be 
muck better, even though it cost many sixpences, if the la- 
borer were never permitted to adopt this method of supply- 
ing his needs. In the majority of cases, it may be, the out- 
o*-work man who resorted to the streets to beg for money 
would, when trade improved, hurry back to work, and be 
heartily glad to forget to what misfortune had driven him ; 
but there Bxe a very large number of laborers who, at the 
beet of times, can live but from hand to mouth as the saying 
is, and from whom it is desirable to keep secret how much 
earner money can be got by begging than working. To a 
p y^ who has to drudge at the docks, for instance, for three- 
penee an hour, — and there are thousands in London who do 
^ — it is a dangerous experience for him to discover that as 
iiiadh may be made on an average by sauntering the ordinary 
IfipA of It «tt««t> occasionally raising his hand to his cap. 
Or be may tawtw beforehand, by rumor, what a capital day's 
«Kiik Biiv be done4DCt ** cadging," and in bitter sweat of uudcr- 
^ Ih^ cmplfttn thurt he is worse off than a cadger. It is 
^^ to provide apwiwt giving Buch a man an excuse for 
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There are, however, other impostors amongst the begging 
fraternity besides those who adopt the professional dress of 
vagrancy, and impudently endeavor publicly to proclaim their 
sham distress and privation. The terrible condition of want 
into which thousands of the working population of London 
were plimged the winter before last developed the *^ cadger " 
in question in a very remarkable degree. This personage is 
not a demonstrative cheat. His existence is due entirely to 
the growing belief in decent poverty, and in the conviction 
that in frosty " hard-up '' times much more of real destitution 
is endured by those whose honest pride will not permit them 
to clamor of their wants, and so make them known. There 
can be no doubt but that this is perfectly true, and, despite 
all that horridly blunt philanthropists say to the contrary, it 
is a quality to be nurtured rather than despised. As every- 
body knows, of late years it kcu been nurtured to a very large 
extent. At the East End of the town, in Poplar and Shad- 
well, where, owing to the slackness in the trade pertaining to 
the building of ships, poverty was specially prevalent, quite a 
small army of benevolently disposed private individuals were 
daily employed going from house to house, and by personal 
inquiry and investigation applying the funds at their disposal 
quietly and delicately, and to the best of their ability judi- 
ciously. There can be no question that by these means a vast 
amount of good was done, and many a really decent family 
p'ovided with a meal that otherwise would have gone hungry ; 
but an alarming percentage of evil clung to the flirts of the 
good. It is a positive fact that in the most squalid regions, 

— those, indeed, that were most notorious for their poverty, 

— the value of house-property increased considerably. The 
occupants of apartments, who during the previous summer- 
time were unable to meet the weekly exactions of the col- 
lector, now not only met current demands, but by substantial 
instalments rapidly paid up arrears of rent. Landlords who 
for months past had been glad to take what they could get, 
now became inexorable, and would insist on one week being 
paid before the next was due. They could a£ford to indulgo 
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ijfc %[|^ <M^iftfy Mwttrf IxiifcTJor t<wf«rda thchr tenants. Rents 
^««M^ "^^yt^ ^"^ ; .WHMMB tb«l at ordiiMiT times would realize 
Hi^ ¥iN4t^ iWmii ia. «Nr i«. $ JL «ttdi« nov were worth Ss. 6 d 
V^iN^!«Mi¥M^>ii Alk^v Mii4 S^ttdkMrV i\mrt and Great and Little 
\^iNMi^>i ^^M«Nt w«^^ at a franiiiaL They were localities 
t^^ wi f i w •;^ %li^ ifc < itn |«i y < ro > liTarrbodT had read about them ; 
fK^^Mij^ Ml iMani %ba ^Kwr of tlia appalling heart-rending 
¥<#Wiy liM |ilii aJ > t i i tlMM oslabraled plaoea. Day after day 
^HtfW <Ml ^j> ikw4t»d |ImM<k aad spaedilr foUowuig these visita- 
tirMMti «NN# lW l >l » M<n^ ^fc^^ pMrtera hearing meat and bread and 
p yi^iwr ^a . tV W a ^nakkrVAlWyita was to be a person with 
^ id^ i '^ii il^ i l^ aMk4 OMliifMtaKb olaina on the pnblic purse, and 
Ivk W t f ^ MW i torta l^^y pv^^vid^il Ibr. To be a denisen of Great 
i$)NM#V i$lt\>^ w^ l« f s aat e m aft almahouse more &tly en- 
4d%^ iKan Ilia hritthMa' er th» Dnqwors' or the Fishmongers'. 
U iMyi iminafiNMbW i^ tuUi a paradise to exist without its 
HmM kf^img hkkwn W tKe most distant and out-of-the-way 
MelA ^ IIm I^wii. >ioclh» W€«l» and south the cadgers and 
iM|iMllM« Wnaid «f it% and eoYiously itched to participate in 
^ IT^vmI iyima» And no wonder ! Here was bread and 
ll#al aftid ^^vula Urii^r lUmished to all who asked for them, at 
IIm lala <iMr Iwtiily shillinixs* worth a week at the least ; nay, 
Um^^V wiM¥ |W^VMb\l without even the asking for. It was un- 
i w v »«wwy li» «f^¥ia IIm threshold of your door to loc^ after 
lWl\^ dvvr |)h^«« wiMMa ^PP7 ^^^ i^ ^^s ^o distribute the 
}WM«a ^^aivia kmnAum^ and in the tenderest terms made offer 
«^ I)hm» aiaialaa^ak AU that was needful was to secure a 
Kni^u^ in K4^j(iiuui\» iVurt or Little Grime's Street, and pay 
jvur r»nt w>^iha^y» and sit down and await the result. And 
liHi^iugs wwe so secured. It is positively true that at the 
height of the *^ famine season " at the East End of London, 
when day after day saw the columns of the daily newspapers 
heavily laden with the announced subscriptions of the chari^ 
table, hundreds of questionable characters, " workingmen " 
in appearance,- quitted other parts of the metropolis, and 
oheerfully paid much more rent than they had been accus- 
tomed to pay, for the privilege of squatting down in the 
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midst of what was loucQj and incessantlj proclaimed to be 
" a colony of helpless out-o'-works, famine-stricken, and kept 
from downright starvation only by the daily and hom'ly ef- 
forts of the charitable.** 

This mudi might of course be expected of the professed 
beggar and the cadger by education and breeding ; but it 
wotdd be interesting to learn how many shiftless ones — those 
semi-vagabonds who labor imder the delusion that they are 
idle men only because work is denied them, and who are con- 
tinually engaged in the vague occupation of '^ looking for a 
job" — gave way before the great temptation, and became 
downri^t cadgers from that time. With such folk the bar- 
rio to be broken down is of the flimsiest texture, and, once 
overcome, it is difficult indeed to erect it again. Not sweeter 
to the industrious is the bread, of their labor than to the idle 
and dissolute the loaf unearned, and the free gift of tobacco to 
be smiled at ease in working-hours. It is terribly hard to 
Strugs^ out of a slough of laziness in which a man has lain 
for a length of time, with nothing to do but open his mouth 
and permit other people to feed him. It is extremely unlike- 
ly that such a man would make the struggle while th^^ re- 
mained but half a chance of his maintaining his comibrtable 
position. Having grown so &r used to the contamination of 
mire, he would be more likely to struggle a little deeper into it^ 
if he saw what he deemed his advantage in doing so, and by 
swift degrees he would speedily be ingulfed in that hopeless 
bog of confirmed b^gary from which there is no return save 
those of the prison statician. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

GEKTEEL ADVBRTIBINO BEaOARB. 

Tho Newspaper Plan and the DcticaCe Proi^ess. — Forms of Fctition.- 
Kovel Appliciilions of Fbolo^rnph^. — Per^nal AtlrncLions of tho 
Difltrcsaed. — Hdp, or I perish 1 

EE3IDE3 those I have enumerated, there are at leaat two 
other specimens of the beggar tribe that deserve mention. 
They are genteel impostore both, One avails himself of the 
advertising columns of the newspaper to apprise the benevo- 
lent of his modest desires, while the other prefers the more 
private and delicate proeess insured by our modem postal sys- 
tem. Both affect the " reduced gentleman," and display in 
their appeals an amount of artlcssncss and simple coutidence 
in the charity of their feliow-creatiirea that tells umniatakably 
of their ample possession of that Christian vii-tue, while at 
the same time it conveys to the reader an idea of the select 
and highly escluaive position thoy should properly occupy, 
and from which they have so disastrously descended. It is 
evident at a glance that they know nothing of the rough-and- 
ready ways of the world, or of its close-fistedness or prone- 
ness to Buapicion. Wa know this, and pity them ; otherwise 
we might he inclined to class them with those " cheeky " ones 
in whose praise the young gentleman before mentioned, of 
" shallow " extraction, was so hearty, and to treat their impu- 
dent attempts as they deserve. But the touching simplicity 
of the unfortunate creatures at once disarms us of suspicion. 
For instance, who could refrain from immediately responding 
to the subjoined " petition," which is copied strictly from the 
originals It was delivered through tlie post, and was attached 
as a fly-leaf to a card on which was affixed the portraits of 
six young children, each of whom had evidently been "got 
up " with extreme care, as regards hair-curling and arrange- 
ments of dress and ribbons, for the photographic process. 
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" Children to save, — Advertisement sent to ,a few taken 
from the London Directory. The father of these British-bom 
Protestant children is an elderly gentleman, ruined by competi- 
tion in business, and past beginning life again ; and the mother 
is in a very precarious state of health. To seek for adopters is 
against parental instinct; and besides it might ultimately 
come to that, as by the time their schooling is over, in ten or 
fifteen years, they would most likely be orphans, and their 
willing adopters would be quite welcome to it (dc). At pres- 
ent the father, in his alarm for the fate of these creatures, 
seeks for some that would pay, not to the father, but to good 
boarding-schools, for their clothing, keeping, and tuition, and 
after school-time to see that they should not want. Willing 
benefactors are therefore requested to state what they would 
feel inclined to do for each child, by one of the numbers giv- 
en at foot, to ' Alphabet, till called for, at the Post-office, No. 
1 Liverpool Street, Moorfields, K C.,' enclosing card or ad- 
dressed envelope to insure oorrect address, if d reply should 
be wished." 

Another method of applying the photographic art to the 
bolstering up of a spurious begging petition takes a form even 
more outrageous than that which was adopted to exhibit the 
personal attractions of the distressed six British-born Prot- 
estant children. In the second case it is the portrait of a hand- 
some young lady, aged about twenty, with a profusion of love- 
ly hair, and an expression of countenance strikingly artless 
and captivating. Accompanying the portrait was a note as 
follows : — 

*' Dear Sir, — I am sure, when you learn the cause, that 
you will pardon -the liberty I take in addressing myself to 
you. I am impelled to do so, not only on account <^ your 
known humanity, but because I have seen you and reeul in 
your face that you will not tiun a deaf ear to an appeal 
frankly and trustingly made to you. The fact is, my dear 
sir, I am absolutely in want of a sixpence to procure a meal. 
I am the only child of a father whom misfortiiTie has reduced 
to a condition of abject beggary. Mother I have none. One 
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day I may have an opportunity of narrating to you the pecu- 
liar causes of our present embarrassment. I should feel it in- 
cumbent on me to do so, were I so fortunate as to make you 
oinr creditor for a small sum. Pray, spare me the pain of de- 
tailing more minutely the purport of this letter. I am aware 
of the boldness of the step I am taking, but the misery of 
my wretched fitther must plead for me in excuse. I enclose 
my likeness (taken, alas, in happier times, though scarcely 
six months since), so that you may see that I am not a com" 
mon beggar. Should my appeal move your compassion to- 
wards me, will you kindly send a note addressed, Adelaide 
F. T., Post-office, % " 

The gentleman to whom the above artful concoction was 
addressed is well known for his philanthropy, and his name 
appears frequently in the newspapers. He is an elderly 
gentleman, and has grown-up sons and daughters, consequent- 
ly he was not a likely person to be trapped by the lovely 
Adelaide, who would "feel it incumbent on her to seek out 
and personally thank her benefactor," in the event of his 
forwarding to her a pound or so. But it might have been 
different, if, instead of a plain-sailing shrewd man of the 
world, he had been a person afflicted with vanity. Here was 
this poor young handsome creature, who had seen him and 
read in his face that which induced her to make to him 
such a pitful avowal of her poverty, — her peculiar poverty ! 
Why, the story of the " peculiar cause " that led to the sud- 
den downfall of such a family must be worth a pound to listen 
to ! Was it justifiable to dishonor the promise his face had 
assured to the poor young woman 1 These or similar reflec- 
tions might have betrayed the better judgment of a less ex- 
perienced person than Mr. L . As it was, the artful note 

served but to ponder over as one of the latest curiosities in 
the begging-letter line ; while as for the portrait, it furnished 
ample food for moralizing on how marvellously deceptive ap- 
pearanceH were, — especially female appeamnces. 

And if this were the end of the story, the good reader, 
with all his honest British inclination for giving the accused 
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the benefit of a doubt, might be tempted to exclahn, " And, 
after all, who knows but that the appeal to this known philan- 
thropist might have been genuine 1 To be sure, the shape it 
assumed was one that might well excite the suspicion of an 
individual alive to the surpassing cleverness and cunning of 
begging impostors ; but at the same time there was sufficient 
of probability in the application to protect it from the stigma 
of impudent fraud." Such readers will be glad to hear that 
all doubts on the matter were set at rest, and in the following 
singular, and for one party concerned somewhat unpleasant, 
manner. The portrait in question fell into the hands of a 
relative of Mr. L — : — , a gentleman with a hard heart for 
begging impostors, and sturdy resolution to put them down 
and punish them whenever he encountered them. He was 
particularly set against mendicants of the genteel class, and 
was very severe in his strictures on the abominable cheat at- 
tempted by " Adelaide F. T." One afternoon, while walking 
along Oxford Street, lo, the original of the pictured culprit 
appeared before him, artlessly and innocently gazing into a 
linendraper's window, and accompanied by another lady. 
The resemblance between the first lady and the photograph 
was so striking as to place her identity beyond a doubt ; yet 
in order to make qidte sure, our friend withdrew the latter 
from his pocket-book, and covertly compared it with the origi- 
nal. It was as certain as that he had eyes in his head. 
There was the hair of golden hue massed behind and raised 
from the temples ; there was the straight nose, the small 
winning mouth, and the delicately rounded chin. The stern 
exposer of impostm-e however, was not to be moved to mercy 
by a pretty face ; his course of duty was plain before him, 
and stepping up to the lady, he addressed with undisguised 
severity, " Miss Adelaide T., I believe ? " " You are mistaken, 
sir." " Not at all, madam ; a friend of mine was lately 
favored with a letter from you enclosing your likeness." It 
was scarcely to be wondered at, that an expression of terror 
took possession of the lady's face, though it was misinter- 
preted by the gentleman. Thinking* that she was addressed 

9 • H 
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by a drunken man or a maniac, the lady prudently retreated 
into the shop the window of which she had been regarding. 

More than ever convinced that he was not mistaken, L ^'s 

firiend followed her ; and goodness knows what serious con- 
sequences might have ensued, had not the lady been a known 
customer of the draper as the daughter of a gentleman of 
wealth and station. This, of course, led to an explanation, 
and to the most earnest and humble apologies on the part of 
the pursuer of imposture. The photograph was produced, 
and imdoubtedly it was a likeness of the Lady. How it had 
got into the hands of the designing " Adelaide F. T." no one 
could tell, but doubtless it was selected on accoimt of its 
beauty and prepossessing artlessness. An endeavor was made 
to secure the cheats ; but from some cause or another they 

took alarm, and the decoy letter, addressed "Post-office, ^," 

remained there imtil it was returned through the Dead-Letter 
Office. 

By the by, the idea of begging, " not for myself, but for 
another,'' is a dodge not confined to the epistolary impostor. 
In the neighborhood in which I reside, some little time since 
there made her appearance a very fine specimen of disinter- 
<i0t)(<l generosity of the kind in question, — a little old lady 
<drra^ in black, with kid gloves on her hands, and a cloak 
t«ihertv trimmod with black crape. She knocked the knock 
-rf n 'perivM\ used to the genteel fingering of a knocker, and 
'midlA t^ Iv ix^miitted to speak with the lady of the house 1 
1: Hnwvtwsl that^ at that moment, the gentleman of the 
^iift>^. t.-^ isv>*\j: v^ut, and lie, hearing the application, suggested 

^S* N'^^iSy W iwi^ht do as well. Undoubtedly, though it 
..^.^c t»-**Tif» ^fnM^lHr with which to occupy the attention of a 

y^«i^%>j«<i^>. ^"^ ^m|^lo fact was, that the little old lady was 

■ •w.»^ '* - Ttx>94\rtK. v^' charity for a poor soul recently left 
,^j...u..,- . .,^ <i,\^j^ ><t«t^)Y children : her aim being the pur- 

.,w^ . -• ww-t^vi'. :«ni ;* fow washing-tubs, that the widow 
^.. ...... . •xi.v^hoIq Ux-vlihood for her numerous brood. 

.1 .. ^^,^ ,,1 x^^itv bbcrwith all the money out of my 
.^ ^-ir^ - ^^ft< jHtw^i:,'* »»k1 the old lady, "but I have 
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plenty of leisure, and I think that you will agree with me, 
sir, it cannot be employed more worthily. I do not ask for 
any large sum on the poor creature's behalf; I only ask one 
single penny. I will not take more than a penny. I put the 
pence in this little bag, you see, and by perseverance I trust 
that I shall soon accomplish my aim." As the little old lady 
spoke, she cheerfully produced from the folds of her cloak a 
stout linen bag heavy with copper money, and containing, I 
should say, at least twelve shillings. The little old lady'a 
manner was plausible and smooth, and well calculated to im- 
pose on the " lady of the house " nine times out of ten. But 
unfortunately for her it had been my lot to make the acquaint- 
ance of many strange little old ladies as well as of gentlemen, 
and I had my suspicions. I closed the outer door and con- 
fronted her on the mat. " I beg your pardon, but have we 
not met before ] " I asked her. She looked up suddenly and 
sharply, with no little alarm on her wizened old face. ^1 — 
I think not, sir," she faltered. " Do you happen to know a 
gentleman named Horsford ? " was my next inquiry. The lit- 
tle old lady looked still more embarrassed. " I did not come 
here to discuss my own affairs, sir," said she with a sorry af- 
fectation of indignation, " nor to answer questions that bear 
no relation to my charitable object. I wish you a good-morn- 
ing, sir ! " And with that she opened the door, and let her- 
self out ; and, descending the steps quickly, trotted up the 
street with guilty speed, and turned the comer, and was out 
of sight before I could make up my mind what to do with 
her. 

Of advertising beggars there is a large variety. A great 
many of them breathe a pious spirit, or rather gasp ; for it 
is seldom that these distressed ones muster coiu^e to cry out 
until they have endured their distress even to death's door. 
Not unfrequently the headings or "catch-lines" of these 
printed appeals are culled from the Bible. Here is one, for 
example : — 

" * Help, or I perish ! '* — The advertiser (in his sixty- 
seventh birthday) waa cmce blessed with a handsome fortmidi 
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Drink — he oonfeascs it — lias been the cauae of his ruin. 
He still drinks ; not now for pleasure and in luxury, but to 
benumb tlie gnawing of an aroused cocacience. Unleas this 
horrid propensity is checked, the advertiser feels that ho must 
I perish body and soul ! Who will save him 1 He has twc 
3 in Canada, who are striving men and total abstainers, 
and who would receive him with open arms, could he but 
raise money enough to purchase soma poor outfit, and to pay 
for the voyage. — Addi'ess X., Presuott Street, WTiitechapel." 
Ono caimot help reflecting, that, before contributing to- 
wards a fund to asaist tho emigration of the aged toper, — 
who appears only to have awoke to a sense of hia abasement 
now that he is stinted of his gin, — he would like to have the 
opinion of those striving men, hia sona, the total abstainers in 
Canada. Possibly they would prefer to honor him at a dis- 
tance. According to the ingenious old gentleman's own show- 
ing, he only regards his sons as possible props to keep hioi 
out of a drunkard's grave ; and if, fettered under tho weight 
imposed on them, they sanic with their father into the same 
dishonorable sepulchre, it would turn out to be money deci- 
dedly ill invested. All this supposing the appeal to be genuine, 
which in all probabihty it is not. Were it iuyestigated, the 
only truthful bit in the appeal would very likely be found to 
consist in the three words, " he still drinks." 

Here is another of more recent date, in the emigration 

" A lady has an opportunity of going to America, where 
she could obtain a good sitiuition as governess, but haa not 
the means of procuring an outfit. She would be very thank- 
ful to anyone who would lend her £10, which ahe would 
promise to return with interest at the end of the year." 

This is cool, but almost feverish compared with the an- 
nexed : — 

" ' Money without Secdbitv I ' — Doubtless these mocking 
words have struck many readers besides the advertiser. In 
his desperate situation he has often put to himself the ques- 
tion, Is there to be found in this cruel world a good Samaritan 
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who would confer on a fellow-creature a boon so precious ? Is 
there one who, blessed with means, can find delight in raising 
from the slough of despond a poor wretch stranded on the 
bank of the black river of despair ] Is there one who will 
account it cheap by lending ten pounds,, for three months, at 
twenty-five per cent interest, to elevate to manly altitude a 
human creature who, for want of such a sum, is groaning in 
the dust li If so, let him send a Beam of Sunshine to G. S. 
R, No. 17 Model Lodging-Houses, ." 

One cannot but ask the question. Is G. S. R. a madman, or 
simply an idiot, who can regard it as a "joke " to waste five 
shillings for the privilege of seeing so many lines of empty 
rubbish in print ? Or, again, are there really any grounds of 
five shilling's worth for supposing that amongst the fifty thou- 
sand readers of a daily newspaper one may be met with silly 
or eccentric or whimsical enough to entertain G. S. R.'s prop-* 
osition ] It is hard to believe in such a possibility. StiU, 
there are strange people in the world ; every day furnishes 
evidence of this fact. Not more than a month ago it came to 
light that an old lady residing at Clapham has for years paat 
been in the habit of paying an organ-grinder thirty shillings 
a week — a half-sovereign on the .evening of every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday — to come and play for half an hour 
imder her window. Supposing a rupture between the lady 
and her musician, and she had put an advertisement in the 
Times, — "A lady, a resident in a quiet suburb, is desirous of 
engaging with an organ-grinder. Terms of service, three 
half-hours per week, £ 75 a year," — who would have regarded 
it but as a silly joke 1 

Here is another begging advertisement of the simple and 
affecting type : — 

"A Widow's Only Comfort. — The advertiser begs the 
kind assistance of the kind-hearted and benevolent to rescue 
her piano-forte fi'om the hands of the broker. It is but a poor 
old affiiir (valued only at ^ 12), but it has been her only con- 
solation and solace since the death of a darling only daughter, 
whose instnmient it waS; and it would break her heart to 
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part with it Its music and her prayers should combine to 
ihank any one who was generous enough to restore it to her. 
Address , Colebrook Row.** 

One more instance, and we will have done with the adver- 
tismg beggar: — 

** To THE Aged and Unpb(Jtected. — A young man, aged 
twenty-two, well built, good-looking, and of a frank and affec- 
tionate disposition, is desirous of acting the part of a son to- 
wards any aged person or persons who would regard his com- 
panionship and constant devotion as_ an equivalent for his 
maintenance and clothes and support generally. The parents 
ef the advertiser are both dead, and he has not a relative in 
the wide world. Affluence is not aimed at, no more than that 
degree of comfort that moderate means insure. Address O. 
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Although it is difficult without a struggle to feel an interest 
in this young gentleman's welfare, we cannot help feeling cim- 
011B to know what success his advertisement brought him. Is 
he still a forlorn orphan, wasting his many virtues and manly 
attributes on a world that to him is a wilderness ; or has he 
happily succeeded in captivating " some aged person or per- 
sons,'' and is he at the present time acting the part of a son 
towards them, and growing sleek and fat " on that degree of 
comfort that moderate means insure " ] Were his initials J. 
D. instead of 0. D., we might imagine that it was our ancient 
;£:iend Jeremiah Diddler turned up once more. 0. D. stands 
for Old Diddler, but Jeremiah the ancient must be aged con- 
fiiderably more than twenty-two. We may rest assured, how- 
ever, that the advertiser is an offshoot of that venerable 
family. 



IV. — FALLEN WOMEN. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THIS CURSE. 

The Difficulty in handling it. — The Question of its Recognitioii. — 
The Argyll Hooms. — Mr. Acton's Visit there. — The Women and 
their Patrons. — The Floating Population of Windmill Street — 
Cremome Gardens in the Season. 

The only explanation that can be offered to the supersen- 
sitive reader, who will doubtless experience a shock of alarm 
at discovering this page's heading, is, that it would be simply 
impossible to treat with any pretension to completeness of 
the curses of London without including it. 

Doubtless it is a curse, the mere mention of which, let 
alone its investigation, the delicate-minded naturally shrinks 
from. But it is a matter for congratulation, perhaps, that we 
are not all so delicate-minded. Cowardice is not unfrequently 
mistaken for daintiness of nature. It is so with the subject 
in question. It is not a pleasant subject, — very far from it ; 
but that is not a sufficient excuse for letting it alone. We 
should never forget that it is our distaste for meddling with 
unsavory business that does not immediately and personally 
concern us- that is the evil-doers' armor of impunity. The 
monstrous evil in question has grown to its present dimensions 
chiefly because we have silently borne with it and let it grow 
up in all its lusty rankness under our noses ; and rather than 
pluck it up by the roots, rather than acknowledge its existence 
even, have turned away our heads and inclined our eyes sky- 
ward and thanked God for the many mercies conferred on 
us. 
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And here the writer hastens to confess, not without a ting- 
ling sense of cowardice too, perhaps, that it is not his inten- 
tion to expose this terrible canker that preys on the heart and 
vitals of society in all its plain and bare repidsiveness. Un- 
doubtedly it is better at all times t^ conceal from the public 
gaze aa much as may be safely hid of the blotches and plague- 
spots that afflict the social body ; but if to hide them, and 
cast white cloths over them, and sprinkle them with rose- 
water, answers no other piupose (beyond conciliating the 
squeamish) than to encourage festering and decay, why, then 
it becomes a pity that the whole foul matter may not be 
brought fairly to board, to be dealt with according to the best 
of our sanitary knowledge. 

The saving, as weU as the chastening, hand of the law 
should be held out to the countless host that constitute what 
is acknowledged as emphatically the social evil. It has been 
urged, that, " to take this species of vice under legal regula- 
tion is to give it, in the public eye, a species of legal sanc- 
tion." Ministers from the pulpit have preached that " it can 
never be right to regulate what it is wrong to do and wrong to 
tolerate. To license immorality is to protect and encourage 
it. Individuals and houses which have a place on the public 
registers naturally regard themselves, and are regarded by 
others, as being under the law's guardianship and authority, 
— not, as they ought to be, under its ban and repression." 

Against this grim and essentially unchristian doctrine let 
us set the argument of a learned and brilliant writer, who 
some years since was courageous enough to shed a little whole- 
some light on this ugly subject, from the pages of a popular 
magazine. 

"It is urged that the * tacit sanction ' given to vice, by 
such a recognition of prostitution as would be involved in a 
system of supervision, registration, or license, would be a 
greater evil than all the maladies (moral and physical) which 
now flow from its unchecked prevalence. But let it be con- 
sidered that by ignoring we do not abolish it, we do not even 
conceal it ; it speaks aloud ; it w^ks abroad ; it is a vice as 
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patent and as well known as drunkenness; it is already 

* tacitly sanctioned ' by the mere fact of its permitted, or con- 
nived at, existence ; by the very circumstance which stares us 
in the face, that the legislative and executive authorities, see- 
ing it, deploring it, yet confess by theif inaction their inability 
to check it, and their unwillingness to prohibit it, and vir- 
tually say to the imfortunate prostitutes and their frequenters : 

* As long as you create no public scandal, but throw a decent 
veil over your proceedings, we shall not interfere with you, 
but shall regard you as an inevitable evil.' By an attempt to 
regulate and control them, the authorities would confess noth- 
ing more than they already in act acknowledge, viz. their 
desire to mitigate an evil which they have discovered their in- 
competency to suppress. By prohibiting the practice of pros- 
titution under certain conditions, they do not legalize or au- 
thorize it under all other conditions ; they simply annoimce 
that, under these certain conditions, they feel called upon 
promptly to interfere. The legislature does not forbid drunken- 
ness, knowing that it would be futile to do so : but if a man, 
when dnmk, is disorderly, pugnacious, or indecent, or in 'other 
mode compromises public comfort or public morals, it steps 
forward to arrest and punish him ; yet siurely by no fair use of 
words can it be represented as thereby sanctioning drunken- 
ness when unaccompanied by indecorous or riotous behavior, 
for it merely declares that in the one case interference falls 
within its functions, and that in the other case it does not." 

No living writer, however, dare bring the subject before the 
public as it should be brought. A penman bolder than his 
brethren has but to raise the ciuiain that conceals the thou- 
sand-and-one abominations that find growth in this magnifi- 
cent city of ours but an inch higher than " decorum " per- 
mits, than the eyes of outraged modesty immediately take 
refiige behind her pocket-handkerchief, and society at large is 
aghast at the man's audacity, not to say "indecency." Warned 
by the fate of such daring ones, therefore, it shall be the writer's 
care to avoid all startling revelations, and the painting of pic- 
tures in tbeir jeal o(d<^ and to copfine himself to plain .b]a4>k- 

9* 
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and-white inoflfensive enumerations and descriptions, placing 
the plain facts and figures before the reader, that he may deal 
with them according to his conscience. 

It should incline us to a merciful consideration of the fisillen 
woman when we reflect on the monotony of misery her ex- 
istence is. She is to herself vile, and she has no other re- 
source but to flee to the gin-measure, and therein hide her- 
self from herself. She has no pleasure even. Never was 
there made a grimmer joke than that which designates her^ life 
a short and merry one. True, she is found at places where 
amusement and wild, reckless gayety are sought; but does she 
ever appear amused, or, while she remains sober, recklessly 
gay ] I am not now alluding to the low prostitute, the con- 
scienceless wretch who wallows in vice and mire and strong 
liquor in a back street of Chadwell, but to the woman of some 
breeding and delicacy, the " well-dressed " creature, in " feet, 
who does not habitually " walk the streets," but betakes her- 
self to places of populg-r resort for persons of a " fast " turn, 
and who have money, and are desirous of expending some of 
it in "seeing life." Such a woman would be a frequent 
visitant at the Argyll Rooms, for instance ; let us turn to Mr. 
Acton, and see how vastly she enjoys herself there. 

" The most striking thing to me about the place was an 
upper gallery fringed with this sort of company. A sprink- 
ling of each class seemed to be there by assignation, and with 
no idea of seeking acquaintances. A number of both sexes, 
again, were evidently visitors for distraction's sake alone ; the 
rest were to all intents and purposes in quest of intrigues- 

"The utter indifference of the stylish loungers in these 
shambles contrasted painfully with the anxious countenances 
of the many unnoticed women whom the improved manners 
of the time by no means permit to make advances. I noticed 
some very sad eyes, that gave the lie to laughing lips, as they 
wandered round in search of some familiar face in hope of 
friendly greeting. There was the sly triumph of here and 
there a vixenish hoyden with her leash of patrons about her, 
and the same envy, hatred, and malice of tiie n^l^cted ^ has- 
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been' that some have thought they saw in every-day society. 
The glory of the ascendant harlot was no plainer than the 
discomfiture of her sister out of luck, whom want of elbow- 
room and excitement threw back upon her vacant self. The 
afiectation of reserve and gentility that pervaded the pens of 
that upper region seemed to me but to lay more bare the 
skeleton ; and I thought, as I circulated among the promis- 
cuous herd to groundlings, that the sixpenny balcony would 
better serve to point a moral than the somewhat more 
natiu-al, and at all events far more hilarious, throng about 
me. As far -as regarded public order, it seemed an admirable 
arrangement ; to the proprietor of the rooms, profitable ; of 
most of its cribbed and cabined occupants, a voluntary martyr- 
dom ; in all of them, in making more plain their folly and 
misfortimes, a mistake. 

*' The great mass of the general company were on thaj; oc- 
casion males, — young, middle-aged, and old, married and sin- 
gle, of every shade of rank and respectability ; and of these 
again the majority seemed to have no other aim than to kill 
an hour or two in philosophizing, staring at one another and 
the women about them, and listening to good music, without 
a thought of dancing or intention of ultimate dissipation. A 
few had come with companions of our sex to dance, and many 
had paid their shillings on speculation only. Some pretty 
grisettes had been brought by their lovers to be seen and to 
see ; and once or twice I thought I saw * a simbeam that had 
lost its way,' where a modest young girl was being paraded by 
a foolish swain, or indoctrinated into the charms of town by a 
designing scamp. There were plenty of dancers, and the cas- 
ual polka was often enough, by mutual consent, the beginning 
and end of the acquaintance. There was little appearance of 
refreshment or solicitation, and none whatever of ill behavior 
or drunkenness. It was clear that two rills of population had 
met in Windmill Street, — one idle and vicious by profession 
or inclination, the other idle for a few hours on compulsion. 
Between them there was little amalgamation. A few dozen 
couples of the formeryhad^ there been no casino^ would have 
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ixmcocted their amoim in the thoroughfares ; the crowd "who 
formed the other seemed to seek the place with no definite 
Tiews beyond light music and shelter. Many, whose thorough 
British gravity was proof against more than all the meretn- 
ciousness of tke assembly, would, I £aiicy, have been there 
had it been confined to males only. I am convinced they 
were open to neither flirtation nor temptation, and I know 
enough of my countrymen's general taste to affirm that they 
Tan little ha:au-d of the latter." 

Again, Cremome Gardens " in the season " would seem, a 
likely place to seek the siren devoted to a life mirthful though 
brief. Let us again accompany Mr. Acton. 

"As calico and merry respectability tailed off eastward by 
penny steamers, the setting sun brought westward hansoms 
freighted with demure immorality in silk and fine linen. By 
about ten o'clock age and innocence — of whom there had 
been much in the place that day — had retired, weary of 
amusement, leaving the massive elms, the grass-plots, and the 
•geranium-beds, the kiosks, temples, 'monster platforms,' and 
* crystal circle ' of Cremome to flicker in the thousand gas- 
lights there for the gratification of the dancing public only. 
On and around that platform waltzed, strolled, and fed some 
thousand souls, perhaps seven hundred of them men of the 
upper and middle class, the remainder prostitutes more or less 
prononcees, I suppose that a hundred couples — partly old 
acquaintances, part improvised — were engaged in dancing 
and other amusements, and the rest of the society, myself in- 
cluded, circulated listlessly about the garden, and enjoyed in 
a grim kind of way the ' selection* fi-om some favorite opera 
and the cool night-breeze from the river. 

" The extent of disillusion he has purchased in this world 
comes forcibly home to the middle-aged man who in such a 
scene attempts to fathom former faith and ancient joys, and 
perhaps even vainly to fancy he might by some possibility be- 
gin again. I saw scores, nay, hundreds, about me in the same 
position as myself. "V^ii were there, and some of us, I feel 
Bure, hanlly knaw why ; but being there, and it boiog obri- 
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onsly impossible to enjoy the place after the manner of youth, 
it was necessary, I suppose, to chew the cud of sweet and bit- 
ter fancies ; and then so little pleasure came, that the Britan- 
nic solidity waxed solider than ever even in a garden full of 
music and dancing, and so an almost mute procession, not of 
joyous revellers, but thoughtful, careworn men and women, 
paced round and round the platform as on a horizontal tread- 
mill. There was now and then a bare recognition between 
passers-by : they seemed to touch and go like ants in the hur- 
ry of business. I do not imagine for a moment they could 
have been aware that a self-appointed inspector was among 
them ; but, had they known it never so well, the intercourse 
of the sexes could hardly have been more reserved, — as a 
general rule, be it always understood. For my part I was oc- 
cupied, when the first chill of change was shaken off, in quest 
of noise, disorder, debauchery, and bad manners. Hopeless 
task ! The picnic at Bumham Beeches, that showed no more 
life and merriment than Cremome on the night and time 
above mentioned, would be a failure indeed, unless the com- 
pany were antiquarians or imdertakers. A jolly burst of 
laughter now and then came boimding through the crowd that 
fringed the dancing-floor and roved about the adjacent sheds 
in search of company; but that gone by, you heard very 
plainly the sigh of the poplar, the surging gossip of the tulip- 
tree, and the plash of the little embowered fountain that 
served two plaster children for an endless shower-bath. The 
function of the very band appeared to be to drown, not noise, 
but stillness." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PLAIN FACTS AND FIGURES OF PROSTITUTION. 

Statistics of Westminster, Brompton, and Pimlico. — Methods of con- 
ducting the Nefarious Business. — Aristocratic Dens. — The High Tar- 
iff. — The Horrors of the Social Evil. — The Broken Bridge behind the 
Sinner. — "Dress Lodgers." — There's always a "Watcher." — Sol- 
diers and Sailors. — The " Wrens of the Curragh.' 
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Let us in the first place consider the extent to which the 
terrible malady in question afflicts us. I am not aware if 
more recent returns have been made than those I have at 
hand. Were it possible to obtain exact statistics of this as of 
almost every other branch of social economy, I should have 
been at the trouble of inquiring for them further than I have ; 
but I find that the calculations made diflfer so widely one from 
the other, and are, as a whole, so irreconcilable with probabil- 
ity, that it will be better to take an authentic return, albeit 
ten years old, and make allowance for time since. The Met- 
ropolitan-Police authorities are responsible for the accompany- 
mg figures. 

It appears that at the date above indicated there were 
within the Metropolitan-Police district the enormous number 
of eight thousand six hundred prostitutes, and they were dis- 
tributed as follows : — 

Brothels. Proetitiites. 
Within the districts of Westminster, Brompton, and 

Pimlico, there are - . 153 524 

St. James, Regent Street, Soho, Leicester Square . 152 318 

Marylebftnc, Paddington, St. John's Wood . . . 139 526 

Oxford Street, Portland Place, New Boad, Gray's 

Inn Lane 194 546 

Covent Garden, Driiry Lane, St. Giles's .... 45 480 

Clerkenwell, Pentonville, City Road, Shoreditch . 152 349 

Spitalfields, Houndsditch, Whitechapel, Ratcliff . . 471 1803 

Bethnal Green, Mile End, Shad well to Blackwall .419 * 965 

Lambeth, Blackfriars, Waterloo Road 377 803 
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Broiheb. Prostitutes. 

Southwark, Bermondsey, Rotherhithe 178 667 

Islington, Hackney, Homerton 185 445 

Camberwell, Walworth, Feckham 65 228 

Deptford and Greenwich 148 401 

Kilbum, Portland, Kentish, and Camden Towns .88 231 

Kensington, Hammersmith, Fulham 12 106 

Walham Green, Chelsea, Crcmome 47 209 

Without entering into repulsive detail, I will endeavor to 
give the reader some idea of the different methods under 
which the nefarious business is conducted. The " houses of 
ill-fame " differ as widely in the extent and quality of theu* 
deahngs as the houses of honesty and fair commerce. There 
are houses of " ill-fame " in the most fashionable quarters of 
the town, just as there are in Wapping, — houses that are let 
and sub-let until they reach a rental as high as three and four 
hundred pounds a year. It is not in those aristocratic dens 
of infamy, however, that women suffer most; none but the 
most costly wares are on sale at such establishments, and it is 
to the interest of the hucksters who traffic in them to deal 
with them delicately as circumstances will permit, to humor 
and coax and caress them as pet animals are coaxed and hu- 
mored. Nor would the creatures themselves tolerate any- 
thing in the shape of brutal treatment at the hands of those 
who harbor them. .They " know their value," and as a rule 
are exacting, imperious, and insolent towards their "land- 
lords." Unlike their sister unfortunates lower simk in iniqui- 
ty, they would experience no difficulty in procuring new 
" lodgings." The doors of a hundred establishments such as 
that she now honors with residence are open to her. With a 
handsome face and a full purse, the whole of the devilish 
crew of brothel-keepers are her slaves, her fawning; cringing 
slaves, ready to lick the dust from her shoes, so that she 
pays regularly her rent of ten guineas a week, and fails not 
to induce her "friends" to drink champagne at a guinea a 
bottle. 

Possibly the gay lady may come to the "bitter end" some 
day^ but at present, except from the moral point of view, ahe 
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18 not an object for commiseration. She at least has all that 
she deliberately bargains for, — fine clothes, rich food, plenty 
of money, a carriage to ride in, the slave-like obedience of her 
" inferiors,*' and the fulsome adulation of those who deal with 
her for her worth. Very often (though imder the circiunstan- 
ces it is doubtful if firom any aspect this is an advantage) she 
finds a fool with money who is willing to marry her; but 
whether she is content to accept the decent change, and to 
abide by it, of course depends on her natiu*e. Whether her 
husbcmd adheres to his rash bargain is a question that time 
only can solve. He at least, if he be a vicious man as well 
as a fool, may argue that she will be little the worse than 
when he found her if he leaves her ; while possibly she may 
gather consolation from the same method of argument. 

Any way, she has a long way to descend before she may be 
branded as " conunon." At present she is not even included 
in the police-returns. Any blue-coated guardian of the peace, 
in humble hope of earning a sixpence, would be only too eager 
to touch his hat to her and open her carriage-door to-morrow, 
and that even at the door of her genteel residence, which is 
in a neighborhood much too respectable to permit it to be 
stigmatized as a " brothel." 

The police-report just quoted specifies that the eight thou- 
sand six hundred prostitutes infesting the metropolis include 
nine hundred and twenty-one well dressed and living in houses 
of ill-feme. This on the face of it, however, is significant of 
how very little the police really know of the matter they ven- 
ture to report on. The women here alluded to are of the un- 
obtrusive and orderly sort, the mainstay of whose occupation 
is to pass as respectable persons. They would be the last to 
resort for permanent lodging at houses whose fame was so ill 
that the greenest policeman on beat could point them out. 
It is altogether too hard to fasten the imputation of infamous 
on the holders of the houses in which this class of unfortu- 
nate seeks lodging. In very many cases the women are actu- 
ated by a twofold reason in gaining admission to the house of 
a householder who does not suspect her real character. In 
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the first place, and as already stated, she wishes to pass in 
the immediate neighborhood as respectable ; and in the next 
place she not unnaturally seeks to evade payment of the mon- 
strously high rate of rent that the common brothel-keeper 
would impose on her. Moreov'er, the peculiar branch of the 
terrible business she essays prospers under such management, 
where it would not if it were otherwise conducted. As a 
body, the women in question must be regarded as human 
creatures who have not gone altogether to the bad; and 
though in grim truth it may be in the highest degree absurd 
for any one to cast herself deliberately into a sea of abomina- 
tion, and then to affect a mincing manner of seriousness, 
much allowance should be made for the possibility that the 
fatal leap was not taken with cool forethought, or that the 
urging to it was due to some devilish genius whom there was 
no resisting. Anyhow, it would be hard on them, poor 
wretches ! to compel them to give up their endeavors to con- 
ceal their degradation if, apart from mercenary motives, they 
are heartily desirous of concealing it. 

"A vast proportion of those who, after passing through the 
career of kept mistresses, ultimately come upon the town, 
fall in the first instance fi'om a mere exaggeration and perver- 
sion of one of the best qualities of a woman's heart. They 
yield to desires in which they do not share, from a weak 
generosity which cannot refuse anything to the passionate en- 
treaties of the man they love. There is in the warm fond 
heart of woman a strange and sublime unselfishness, which 
men too commonly discover only to profit by, — a positive 
love of self-sacrifice, an active, so to speak, an aggressive de- 
sire to show their affection by giving up to those who have 
won it something they hold very dear. It is an unreasoning 
and dangerous yearning of the spirit, precisely analogous to 
that which prompts the surrenders and self-tortinres of the re- 
ligious devotee. Both seek to prove their devotion to the 
idol they have enshrined, by casting down before his altar 
their richest and most cherished treasures. This is no roman- 
tic or over-colored picture ; those who deem it bo have not 
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known the better portion of the sex, or do not deserve to 
have known them." 

It would soften the hearts of many, and hold the hands of 
those who would break down the bridge behind the sinner, 
could they know the awful misery that fi^quently attends the 
life of a fallen woman. The nine hundred and twenty-one 
questionably quoted as " well dressed, and living in houses of 
ill-fame," do not at all represent the horrors of the social evil 
m all its ghastly integrity. Such women are at least free to 
a certain extent to act as they please. No restriction is set 
on their movements ; they may remain at home or go abroad, 
dress as they please, and expend their miserable gains accord- 
ing to their fancy. But they have sisters in misfortune to 
whom the smallest of these privileges is denied. They are to 
be found amongst the unhappy two thousand two hundred 
and sixteen who are described as " well dressed, and walking 
the streets." Unlike the gay lady, who makes her downy 
nest in the topmost branches of the deadly upas-tree, and is 
altogether above suspicion or vulgar reproach, this poor 
wretch is without a single possession in the wide world. She 
is but one of a thousand walking the streets of London, the 
most cruelly used and oppressed of all the great family to 
which they own relationship. They are bound hand and foot 
to the harpies who are their keepers. They are infinitely 
worse off than the female slaves on a nigger-plantation, for 
they at least may claim as their own the rags they wear, as 
well as a share of the miserable hut common to the gang 
after working-hours. But tCese slaves of the London pave- 
ment may boast of neither soul nor body, nor the gaudy 
skirts and laces and ribbons with which they are festooned. 
They belong utterly and entirely to the devil in human shape 
who owns the den that the wretched harlot learns to call her 
"home." You would never dream of the deplorable depth 
of her destitution, if you met her in her gay attire. Splendid 
from her tasselled boots to the full-blown and flowery hat or 
bonnet that crowns her guilty head, she is absolutely poorer 
than the meanest beggar that ever whined for a cnrust. 
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These women are known as " dress lodgers." They are 
poor wretches who somehow or another are reduced to the 
lowest depths of destitution. Sometimes illness is the cause. 
Sometimes, if a girl gets into a bad house, and is as yet too 
new to the horrible business to conform without remonstrance 
to the scandalous extortions practised by the brothel-keeper, 
fihe is " broken down and brought to it " by design and schem- 
ing. A girl not long since confided to a clergyman fiiend of 
mine the following shocking story. Rendered desperate by 
the threats of the wretch who owned her, she applied to him 
for advice. " I was bad enough before, I don't deny it ; but 
I was n't a thief. I had n't been used to their ways for more 
than a month, and had a good box of clothes and a silver watch 
and gold chain, when I went to lodge there, and it was all 
very well while I spent my money like a fool, bought gin, and 
treated 'em all round ; but when I would n't stand it any long- 
er, and told her (the brothel-keeper) plain that I would pay 
her the rent and no more (nine shillings a week for a small 
back room), she swore that ahe 'd break me down, and ' bring 
me to her weight.' I did n't know that at the time ; I did n't 
hear of it till afterwards. She was fair enough to my face, 
and begged me not to leave her, flattering me and telling 
me she would be ruined when her customers found out that 
the prettiest woman had left her. That 's how she quieted 
me, till one day, when I came home, she accused me of rob- 
bing a gentleman the night before of a diamond shirt-pin, 
and there was a fellow there who said he was a * detective,' 
and though my box was locked he had opened it before I 
came home, and swore that he had found the pin, which he 
showed me. It was all a lie. I had been with a gentleman 
the night before, but he wore a scarf with a ring to it ; that 
I could swear to. But it was no use saying anything ; I was 
the thief, they said, and I was to be taken into custody. 
What was I to do ] I begged of the detective not to take 

me ; I implored Mother H to intercede for me, and she 

pretended to. She went into another room with the detec- 
tive, and then she came h&tk and told me that the man 
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woTild take ten pounds down to hush it up. I 've seen that 
man since ; he is a * bully ' at a bad-house in the "Waterloo 
Road, but I truly believed that he was a private-clothes police- 
man, as he said he was. Of course I did n't have ten pounds, 

nor ten shillings hardly; but Mother H said that she 

would lend the money * on security ' ; and I made over to her, 

— sold to her, in fact, — in writing, every scrap of clothes 
that I had in my box and on my back. * Let *s have them too, 

Meg,* Mother H said, * and then you 're safe not to run 

away.' I made over to her the box as well, and my watch, and 
gave her an I U besides for five pounds, and then she 
* squared ' it with the detective, and he went off. 

" That ?s how I came to be a * dress lodger.' She did n't 
wait long before she opened her mind to me. She up and 
told me that very night : * You 've got a new landlady now, 
my fine madam,' said she ; * you 've got to work for your liv- 
ing now ; to work for me, d'ye understand? You cai;i't work^ 

— can't earn a penny without you dress spicy, and ^i|p:y rag' 
yon 've got on is mine ; and if you say one wry word, I '11 h&v^ 
'em off and bundle you out.' So what could I do or say]'^ 
continued the poor wretch, tears streaming down her really 
handsome face ^ " all the girls there were * dress lodgers,' and 

I believe that they were glad to see me brought to their level. 

They only laughed to hear Mother H^ gp on so. I've been 

a * dress lodger ' ever since, not being able to get^.a shilling 
for myself, for she takes away all I get, and besides is always 
threatening to strip me and tufn me out, and to sue me for 
the five pounds I owe her." - . 

My informant asked her, ^"How does she exercise this 
amount of control over you % She is not always with you ; 
yoii leave her house to walk the streets, I suppose ] " 

" So I do, but not alone. Dress lodgers are never allowed 
to do that, sir. I haven't been one long, but long enough to 
find that out. There 's always a * watcher.' Sometimes it 's a 
woman, — an old woman, who is n't fit for anything else, — but 
in general it 's a man. He watches you always, walkirig be- 
hind you, or on the opposite sid(9 -of the way. He never lc)Bed| 
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sight of you, never fear. You dare n't so much as go into a 
public for a drain of gin but he is in after you in a minute, 
and must have his glass too, though he is n't allowed to do it, 
— to have the gin, I mean ; and y(m ain't allowed it either, 
not a drop, if the old woman knows it. You 're supposed to 
walk about and look for your living, and the watcher is sup- 
posed to see that you do do it, — to take care that you look 
sharp, and, above all, that you don't take customers anywhere 
but home. And what do you get for it alii You're half fed, 
and bullied day and night, and threatened to be stripped and 
turned out; and when you're at home, the watcher is gene- 
rally hanging about, and he '11 * down ' you with a * one'r ' in 
the back or side (he won't hit you in the face, for fear of spoil- 

1 "ing it) if Mother H only gives him the wink, though per- 

JB^aps you 've risked getting into trouble, and stood many a 
glass of gin to him,the night before." 

It is difficult, ^jjiieed, to imagine a human creature more 
deplorably circumstanced than the one whose sad story is 
-.libove Arrated, and who is only " one of a thousand." There 
||p:e thpse of the sisterhood who appear in a more hideous 
shape,^ as, for instance, the horde of human tigresses who 
swarm in the pestilent dens by the riverside at Ratcliff and 
Shadwell. These may have fallen lower in depravity, indeed 
they are herded in the very mud and ooze of it, but they do 
not suffer as the gayly bedizened " dress lodger " does. They 
are almost past human feeling. Except when they are ill and 
in hospital, they are never sober. As soon as her eyes are 
open in the morning, the she-creature of " Tiger Bay " seeks 

to cool her parched moutt out of the gin-bottle ; and " 

your eyes, let us have some more gin ! " is the prayer she 
nightiy utters before she staggers to her straw, to snore like 
the worse than pig she is. ' . 

Soldiers' women are different from sailors' women. As a 
rule, they are much more decent in appearance, and they are 
insured against habits of bestial intotication by the slender 
resources of the men on wfaose, bounty they depend. It is 
not possible to dip Tery deepljr into the wine-cup, or even the 
• ' V-. 
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porter-poty on an income of about fourpence-halfpennj per 
diem, and it painfully illustrates what a wretched trade pros- 
titution may become that it is driven even to the barracks. 

Beyond the barracks ; out on to the wild bleak common, 
where, winter and summer, the military tents are pitched. 

A year or so since there appeared in the pages of the Pall 
Mall Gazette three graphic and astounding letters concerning 
the dreadful condition of a colony of women who " squatted " 
amongst the furze of Curragh Common, and subsisted on such 
miserable wage as the soldiers there quartered could afford to 
pay them. These creatures are known inland about the great 
military camp and its neighborhood as " wrens." They do 
not live in houses, or even huts, but build for themselves . 
^ nests " in the bush. To quote the words of the writer ia|^M| 
question, these nests "have an interior space of about "'nino^^ 
feet long by seven feet broad ; and the roof is not more than 
four and a half feet from the groimd. You crouch into 'them 
as beasts crouch into cover, and there is no standing upright 
till you crawl out again. They are rough misshapen domea 
of furze, like big rude birds'-nests, compacted of harsV 
branches, and turned topsy-turvy upon the ground. The 
walls are some twenty inches thick, and they do get pretty 
well compacted, — much more than would be imagined. There 
is no chimney, — not even a hole in the roof, which generally 
slopes forward. The smoke of the turf-fire which bimis on 
the floor of the hut has to pass out at the door when the 
wind is favorable, and to reek slowly through the crannied 
walls when it is not. The door is a narrow opening, nearly 
the height of the structure, — a slit in it, kept open by two 
rude posts, which also serve to support the roof. To keep 
it down and secure from the winds that drive over the Cur- 
ragh so furiously, sods of earth are placed on top, here and 
there, with a piece of corrugated iron (much used in the 
camp, apparently : I saw many old and waste pieces lying 
about) as an additional protection from rain. Sometimes a 
piece of this iron is placed in the longitudinal slit aforesaid, 
and then you have a door as well as a doorway. Flooring 
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there is none of any kind whatever, nor any attempt to make 
the den snugger by burrowing down into the bosom of the 
earth. The process of construction seems to be to clear the 
turf from the surface of the plain to the required space, to 
cut down some bushes for building material, and to call in a 
friendly soldier or two to rear the walls by the simple process 
of piling and trampling. When the nest is newly made, as 
that one was which I first examined, and if you happen to 
view it on a hot day, no doubt it seems tolerably snug shelter. 
A sportsman might lie there for a night or two without detri- 
ment to his health or his moral nature. But all the nests are 
not newly made ; and if the sun shines on the Curragh, bit- 
ter winds drive across it, with swamping rains for days and 
weeks together, and miles of snow-covered plain sometimes 
lie between this wretched colony of abandoned women and the 
nearest town. Wind and rain are their worst enemies (unless 
we reckon in mankind) and play ^ old gooseberry ' with the 
bush-dwellings. The beating of the one and the pelting of 
the other soon destroy their bowery summer aspect. They 
get crazy, they fall toward this side and that, they shrink in 
and down upon the outcast wretches that huddle in them, and 
the doorposts don't keep the roof up, and the clods don't 
keep it down. The nest is nothing but a furzy hole, such as, 
for comfort, any wild beast may match anywhere, leaving 
cleanliness out of the question." 

In each of these wretched lairs, the writer — who, be it 
borne in mind, was an eye-witness of what he describes — 
goes on to inform us, companies of these awful " birds," vary- 
ing in number from three to six, eat, drink, sleep, cook, and 
receive company. As regards the furniture and domestic 
utensils with which each hut is provided, " the most important 
piece of furniture was a wooden shelf running along the back 
of the nest, and propped on sticks driven into the earthen 
floor. Some mugs, some plates, some cups and saucers, a 
candlestick ; two or three old knives and forks, battered and 
rusty ; a few dull and dinted spoons ; a teapot (this being 
rather a rich establishment), and several other articles of a 
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like character, were displayed upon the shelf; and a grateffil 
Bight it was. I declare I was most thankful for the cups and 
saucers ; and as for the teapot, it looked like an ark of redemp- 
tion in crockery-ware. If they were not — as I told myself 
when my eyes first rested on them — the only human-looking 
things in the place, they did give one a comfortable assurance 
that these wretched and desperate outcasts had not abso- 
lutely broken with the common forms and habits of civilized 
life. 

" Beneath it was heaped an armful of musty straw, origi- 
nally smuggled in firom the camp stables : this, drawn out and 
shaken upon the earth, was the common bed. A rough wood- 
en box, such as candles are packed in, stood in a comer ; one 
or two saucepans, and a horrid old teakettle, which had all 
the look of a beldame punished by drink, were disposed in 
various nooks in the furzy walls ; a frying-pan was stuck into 
them by the handle, in company with a crooked stick of iron 
used as a poker ; and — undoubtedly that was there — a cheap 
little looking-glass was stuck near the roof. These things 
formed the whole furniture and appointments of the nest, if 
we exclude a petticoat or so hung up at intervals. There was 
not a stool in the place ; and as for anything in the shape of a 
table, there was not room even for the idea of such a thing. 
Except for the cups and saucers, I doubt whether any Austra- 
lian native habitation is more savage or more destitute : he 
can get an old saucepan or two, and knows how to spread a 
Jittle straw on the ground. Nor were any of the other nests 
(and I believe I looked into them all) better or differently 
ftimished. The only difference was in the quantity of crock- 
ery. In every one the candle-box was to be found. I dis- 
covered that it was the receptacle of those little personal 
ornaments and cherished trifles which women in every grade 
of life hoard with a sort of animal instinct. In every one 
an upturned saucepan was used for a seat, when squatting on 
the earth became too tiresome. In all, the practice is to 
sleep with your head under the shelf (thus gaining some ad- . 
ditional protection from the wind) and your feet to the turf- 
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fire, which is kept burning all night near the doorway. Here 
the use of the perforated saucepan becomes apparent. It is 
placed over the burning turf when the wrens dispose them- 
selves to rest, and as there is no want of air in these dwell- 
ings, the turf bums well and brightly under the protecting 
pot. Another remembrance of a decent life is seen in the fact, 
that the women always undress themselves to sleep upon 
their handful of straw, their day-clothes serving to cover 
them." 

The " wrens " themselves are described as being almost all 
young, and all, without an exception, Irish. They range from 
seventeen to twenty-five years old, and almost all come out 
of cabins in country places. Occasionally a delicate-look- 
ing "wren" may be met, but as a rule they are sturdy, fine- 
limbed women, full of health and strength ; many ai'e good- 
looking. In their style of dress, no less than undress, they 
are peculiar. " All day they lounge in a half-naked state, 
clothed simply in one frieze petticoat, and another, equally 
foul, cast loosely over their shoulders ; though, towards even- 
ing, they put on the decent attire of the first girl I met there. 
These bettermost clothes are kept bright and clean enough ; 
the frequency with which they are seen displayed on the 
bushes to dry shows how often they are washed, and how 
well. These observations apply to the cotton gown, the 
stockings, the white petticoat alone ; frieze and flannel never 
know anything of soap and water at all, apparently. The 
' Curragh-petticoat ' is familiarly known for miles and miles 
round ; its peculiarity seems to be that it is starched, but not 
ironed. The difference in the appearance of these poor 
wretches when the gown and petticoat are donned, and when 
they are taken off again (that is to say, the moment they 
come back from the * hunting-grounds '), answers precisely to 
their language and demeanor when sober and when tipsy." 
The communistic principle governs each " nest " ; and share- 
and-share alike is the rule observed. " None of the women 
have any money of their own; what each company get is 
thrown into a common purse, and the nest is provisioned out 

10 
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of it. What thej get is little indeed : a few halfpence turned 
out of one pocket and another when the clean starched frocks 
are thrown off at night, make up a daily income just enough, 
to keep .body and soul together." 

Inquiry careful and judicious disclosed to the daring liter- 
ary investigator that the *' wrens " take it in turns to do the 
marketing and keep house while their sisters are abroad *' on 
business." As need not be mentioned, it is the youngest and 
best-looking women who engage in the money-getting branch. 
Considering how severe are their privations, and the unceasing 
life of wretchedness they lead, it is not without surprise that 
we hear that many of the " wrens " have occupied the ground 
they still squat on during the past eight or nine years. " I 
asked one of these older birds how they contrived their sleep- 
ing acconunodation before * nests ' were invented. Said she, 
' We 'd pick the biggest little bush we could find, and lay un- 
der it, tumin* wid the wind.' * Shifting round the bush as 
the wind shifted 1 ' * Thrue for ye. And sometimes we 'd 
wake wid the snow covering us, and maybe soaked wid rain.* 
' And how did you dry your clothes 1 ' ' We jist waited for a 
fine day.' " 

The above and much more information concerning the hab- 
its and customs of these bushwomen of the Curragh was ob- 
tained in the daytime ; but this was not enough for the plucky 
Fall-Mall adventurer. He was well aware that the wren was 
a night-bird, and could only be seen in her true colors by can- 
dle-glimmer within her nest, or by the light of the stars or 
moon while abroad hunting for prey. Setting out after dark, 
our friend made his way across the common towards the nests 
he had visited the day before, and particularly to one known 
as No. 2 nest, the inmates of which, had shown themselves 
very civil and obliging. 

" As I approached it," says the writer, " I saw but one 
wretched figure alone. Crouched near the glowing turf, with 
her head resting upon her hands, was a woman whose age I 
could scarcely guess at, though I think, by the masses of 
black hair that fell forward upon her hands and backward 
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over her bare shoulders, that she must have been young. 
She was apparently dozing, and taking no heed of the pranks 
of the frisky little curly-headed boy whom I have made men- 
tion of before ; he was playing on the floor. When I an- 
nounced myself by rapping on the bit of corrugated iron 
w^hich stood across the bottom of the doorway, the woman 
started in something like fright ; but she knew me at a second 
glance, and in I went. * Put back the iron, if ye plaze,' said 
the wren as I entered ; * the wind *s blowing this way to-night, 
bad luck to it !'.... I wanted to know how my wretched 
companion in this lonely, windy, comfortless hovel came from 
being a woman to be turned into a wren. The story began 
with * no father nor mother,' an aunt who kept a whiskey store 
in Cork, an artilleryman who came to the whiskey store and 
saw and seduced the girl. By and by his regiment was or- 
dered to the Curragh. The girl followed him, being then with 
child. * He blamed me for following him,' said she. * He 'd 
have nothing to do with me. He told me to come here, and 
do like other women -did. And what could I do] My child 
was bom here, in this very place ; and glad I was of the shel- 
ter, and glad I was when the child died, — thank the blessed 
Mary ! What could I do with a child 1 His father was sent 
away from here, and a good riddance. He used me very bad.' 
After a minute's silence the woman continued, a good deal to 
my surprise : * I 'U show you the likeness of a betther man, 
far away, one that never said a cross word to me, — blessed 's 
the ground he treads upon ! * And fumbling in the pocket of 
her too scanty and dingy petticoat, she produced a photo- 
graphic portrait of a soldier, enclosed in half a dozen greasy 
letters. ' He 's a bandsman, sir, and a handsome man he is ; 
and I believe he likes me too. But they have sent him to 
Malta for six years ; I '11 never see my darlint again.' And 
then this poor wretch, who was half crying as she spoke, told 
me how she had walked to Dublin to see him just before he 
sailed, 'because the poor craythur wanted to see me oust 
more.' 

" From this woman, so strangely compounded, I learned' 
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that Bho had suffered so much privation last winter, that she 
had made up her mind not to stay in the bush another such a 
teason. * At the tirst fall of snow I '11 go to the workhouse, 
that 1 will ! ' slie said in the tone of one who says that in such 
an event he is determined to out his throat ' Why, would 
you belave it, sirl — last winter the snow would be up as 
high as our little houses and we had to cut a path through it 
to the min, or we *d been ruined intirely.* 

**,%•• Presently the report of a gun was heard. ' Gun- 
fire 1 * eried my companion. * They 'U be back soon now, and 
I hope it 's not drunk they are.' I went out to listen. All 
was dead quiet, and nothing was to be seen but the lights in 
the various bushes, till suddenly a blaze broke out at a dis- 
tance. Some dry furze had been fired by some of the soldiers 
wandering on the common, and in search of whom the picket 
presently came round, peeping into every bush. Presently 
the sound of distant voices was heard ; it came nearer and 
nearer, and its shrillness and confusion made it known to me 
that it was indeed a party of returning wrens, far from sober. 
They were, in fact, mad drunk ; and the sound of their voices 
as they came on through the dense darkness, screaming ob- 
scene sounds broken by bursts of horrible laughter, with now 
and then a rattling volley of oaths which told that fighting 
was going on, was staggering. I confess I now felt uncomfort- 
able. I had only seen the wren sober, or getting sober ; what 
she might be in that raging state of drunkenness I had yet to 
find out, and the discovery threatened to be very unpleasant. 
The noise came nearer, and was more shocking because you 
could disentangle the voices and track each through its own 
course of swearing, or of obscene singing and shouting, or of 
dreadful threats, which dealt in detail with every part of the 
hiunan frame. * la this your lot 1 ' I asked my companion 
with some apprehension, as at length the shameful crew burst 
out of the darkness. * Some of 'em, I think.' But no, they 
passed on ; such a spectacle as made me tremble. I felt like 
a man respited when the last woman went staggering by. 
Again voices were heard, this time proceeding from the women 
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belonging to the bush where I was spending such an uncom- 
fortable evening. Five in all, — two tipsy and three com- 
paratively sober, — they soon presented themselves at the 
door ; one of them was Billy's mother. At the sound of her 
voice the child woke up and cried for her. She was the most 
forbidding-looking creature in the whole place ; but she has- 
tened to divest herself outside of her crinoline and the rest 
of her walking attire (nearly all she had on), and came in and 
nursed the boy very tenderly. The other wrens also took off 
gown and petticoat, and, folding them up, made seats of them 
within the nest. Then came the important inquiry from the 
watching wren, ' What luck have you had 1 ' to which the an- 
swer was, * Middling.' Without the least scruple they count- 
ed up what they had got amongst them, — a poor account. 
It was enough to make a man's heart bleed to hear the de- 
tails, and to see the actual money. 

" In order to continue my observations a little later in a way 
agreeable to those wretched outcasts, I proposed to * stand 
supper,' a proposition which was joyfully received, of course. 
Late as it was, away went one of the wrens to get supper, 
presently returning with a loaf, some bacon, some tea, some 
sugar, a little milk, and a can of water. The woman brought 
all these things in such modest quantities that my treat cost 
no more (I got my change, and I remember the precise sum) 
than two shUlings and eightpence-halfpenny. The frying-pan 
was put in requisition, and there seemed some prospect of a 
* jolly night * for my more sober nest of wrens. One of them 
began to sing, — not a pretty song ; but presently she stopped 
to listen to the ravings of a strong-voiced vixen in an adjoin- 
ing bush. * It 's Kate,' said one, * and she 's got the drink in 
her, — the devil that she is.* I then heard that this was a 
woman of such ferocity when drunk that the whole colony 
was in terror of her. One of the women near me showed me 
her face, torn that very night by the virago's nails, and a 
finger almost bitten through. As long as the voice of the for- 
midable creature was heard, every one was silent in No. 2 nest, 
— silent out of fear that she would presently appear amongst 
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them. Her voice ceased : again a soug was commenced ; then 
the firying-pan began to hiss ; and that sound it was, perhaps, 
that brought the dreaded virago down upon us. She was 
heard coming from her own bush, raging as she came. * My 
God, there she is ! ' one of the women exclaimed. ' She 's 
coming here ; and if she sees you she '11 tear every rag from 
your back ! * The next moment the fierce creature burst into 
our bush, a stalwart woman full five feet ten inches high, ab- 
solutely mad with drink Her hair was streaming down her 
back ; she had scarcely a rag of clothing on ; and the fearful 
figure made at me with a large jug, intended to be smashed 
upon my skulL I declare her dreadful figure appalled me. 
I was so wonder-stricken, that I believe she might have 
knocked me on the head without resistance ; but, quick as 
lightning, one of the women got before me, spreading out her 
petticoat. 'Get out of it ! ' she shouted in terror ; 'run ! * 
And so I did. Covered by this friendly and grateful wren, I 
passed out of the nest, and made my way homeward in the 
darkness. One of the girls stepped out to show me \he way. 
I parted from her a few yards from the nest, and presently 
*lost myself' on the common. It was nearly two o'clock 
when I got to Kildare from my last visit to that shameful 
bush-village." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB PRESENT OONDITION OF THE QUESTION. 

The Laws applying to Street- Walkers. — The Keepers of the Haymarket 
Night-Houses. — Present Position of the Police Magistrates. — Mu- 
sic-Hall Frequenters. — Refreshment-Bars. — Midnight Profligacy. < — 
** Snuggeries." — Over-zealous Blockheads. 

Six or seven years since, such alterations were made in the 
laws applying to nocturnal street-walkers and disorderly per- 
sons generally, as enabled the London magistrates, with the 
assistance of the police, to reduce the great Haymarket dis- 
grace to manageable dimensions. To completely abolish so 
renowned and prodigious a nuisance at a blow was more than 
could be expected ; but the public generally were quite satis- 
fied with the gradual and successful working of the plans 
adopted for the final extinction of the infamous " oyster- 
shops," and cafes, and wine-shops, that in the olden time made 
night hideous from St. James's Street to Piccadilly. Sud- 
denly, however, the good work has received a serious check. 
According to the usual custom, the keeper of a refreshment- 
house, on being summoned before the magistrate (Mr. Knox) 
for an infringement of the Act, was fined for the offence ; and 
nothing else was expected but that the fine would be paid, 
and, except for its salutary eflPect, there an end of it. But it 
would seem that the fined " night-house " keeper had cunning 
advisers, who assured him that the conviction was bad, and 
that he had only to appeal to a superior court to insiu'e its 
being set aside. The course suggested was adopted, and 
crowned with success. Mr. Knox's decision was reversed, it 
not being clearly shown that the loose women discovered on 
the premises were really assembled for an inunoral purpose. 

The Times, commenting on this, says : " It is matter for 
general regret, since its probable result will be that in future 
the keepers of the Haymarket 'night-houses' will do pretty 
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much what they please, without let or hindrance. It was de- 
cided by Sir William Bodkin and his brother magistrates 
sitting at the Middlesex Sessions, on an appeal brought from 
Marlborough Street, that no case is made out against the 
keeper of a * night-house,* imless the police can prove that 
the women found in the house were assembled there for an 
immoral purpose ; it was possible they might be there merely 
for the legitimate purpose of refreshment, and not in prose- 
cution of their wretched trade. It is perfectly obvious that 
this interpretation of the law, whether or not true to the let- 
ter, utterly violates the spirit. The character of the women 
who frequent these * night-houses * is perfectly well known. 
They have, moreover, but one possible object in frequenting 
them. It is clear, therefore, that they come within the spirit 
of the law against harboring improper characters quite as 
much as if they visited these houses actually in company of 
men ; and hence it follows that no new principle of legislation, 
requiring long consideration and repeated discussion, would 
be introduced if the law were made to reach them. We 
should, in fact, be not making a new law, but giving an old 
law its proper effect, — an effect actually given it, as Mr. 
Knox points out, for seven years, and latterly with admirable 
results. Under these circumstances we can see no objection 
to replacing the law on its former satisfactory footing by the 
simple expedient of a short clause in the Habitual Criminals 
Bill. The Bill already deals with the low beer-houses, which are 
the favorite resorts of certain dangerous classes of the commu- 
nity ; and the addition of a few words would enable it to deal 
with such * night-houses ' as those we have been discussing. 
This would not interfere with subsequent, more mature, and 
more comprehensive legislation on the subject, while it would 
obviate the delay which has driven the police authorities to 
desperation, and which threatens to give a fresh lease to a 
grave national scandal, just as it was in the way of being 
repressed." 

The old law alluded to by the Times is the Act of Parlia- 
ment of the 2d and 3d Yict. cap. 47, and is entitled *' An Act 
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for further empowering the Police in and near the Metropolis"; 
being an amendment of Sir Robert PeeFft original statute, the 
10th Geo. lY. Clauses 44, 52, 54, 58, and 63, bear especially 
on the penalties incurred by disorderly fallen women. 

The 44th clause runs as follows : — 

" And whereas it is expedient that the provisions made by 
law for preventing disorderly conduct in the houses of licensed 
victuallers be extended to other houses of pubhc resort ; be it 
enacted that every person who shall have or keep any house, 
shop, room, or place of public resort within the Metropolitan 
Police district, wherein provisions, liquors, or refreshments of 
any kind shall be sold or consumed (whether the same shall 
be kept or retailed therein, or procured elsewhere), and who 
shall wilfully or knowingly permit dnmkenness or other disor- 
derly conduct in such house, shop, room, or place, or knowingly 
suffer any unlawful games or any gaming whatsoever therein, 
or knowingly suffer or permit prostitutes^ or persons of notori- 
ously bad character, to meet together and remain therein, shall 
for every such offence be liable to a penalty of not more than 
five pounds." 

The 5 2d clause of the same statute provides : — 

" That it shall be lawful for the Commissioners of Police 
from time to time, and as occasion may require, to make regu- 
lation for the route to be observed by all carts, carriages, 
horses, and persons, and for preventing obstructions of the 
streets or thoroughfares within the Metropolitan Police dis- 
trict, in all times of public processions, public rejoicings, or 
illuminations; and also to give directions to the constables 
for keeping order and for preventing any obstructioa of the 
thoroughfares in the immediate neighborhood of her Majesty's 
palaces and public offices, the High Court of Parliament, the 
coiurts of law and equity, the police courts, the theatres, and 
other places of public resort, and in any case when the streets 
or thoroughfares may be thronged or may be liable to be ob- 
structed." 

The 54th clause provides, in continuation : — 

" That every person who, piler being made acquainted with 
10* o 
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the regulations or directions which the Commissioner of Police 
shall have made for regulating the route of horses, carts, car- 
riages, and persons during the time of divine service, and for 
preventing obstructions diuring public processions, and on 
other occasions hereinbefore specified, shall wilfully disregard 
or not conform himself thereto, shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than forty shillings. And it shall be lawful 
for any constable belonging to the Metropolitan Police 
force to take into custody, wUhout warrant, any person 
who shall commit any such offence within view of any such 
constable." 

The same 54th clause also provides : — 

" That every common prostitute or night-walker, loitering, 
or being in any thoroughfare or public place, for the purpose 
of prostitution or sohcitation, to the annoyance of the in- 
habitants or passengers, shall be Hable to a penalty of not 
more than forty shillings, and to be dealt with in the same 
manner.'' 

And again, that " every person who shall use any profane, 
indecent, or obscene language to the annoyance of the inhab- 
itants or passengers " ; and also " every person who shall use 
any threatening, abusive, or insulting words or behavior with 
intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach 
of the peace may be occasioned," may be also so dealt 
with. 

The 58 th clause enacts : — 

" That every person who shall be found drunk in any street 
or public thoroughfare within the said district, and who while 
drunk shall be guilty of any riotous or indecent behavior, and 
also every person who shall be guilty of any violent or inde- 
cent behavior in any police station-house, shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than forty shillings for every such offence, 
or may be committed, if the magistrate by whom he is con- 
victed shall think fit, instead of inflicting upon him any pecu- 
niary fine, to the House of Correction for any time not more 
than seven days." 

The 63d clause enacts : — 
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["That it shall he lawful for any constable belonging to the 

etrupolitan Police district, and for all persons whom he shall 

is assistance, to take Into custody, without a warrant, 

wn who within view of such constable sliall offend in 

biy manner against this Act, and whose name and reaidenco 

' 'shall bo unknown to such constable, and cannot be ascertained 

hy such constable." 

The police are, under the same Act, empowered to deal 
with disorder, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, brawling, 
loitering, and obstruction, whether coming by prostitntea or 
others, Habitual loitering upon certain fixed spots they al- 
ready keep in check, generally speaking, without tyranny ; 
and next comes to be considered what can be done in case of 
what is called "solicitation" or importunity, a prominent fea- 
ture in the general bill of indictment against prostitution. 

To a person uninitiated in the law's subtleties, it would 
seem that the clauses of the Act of Parliament above quoted 
anned the police with all necessary authority, and that all 
that was requisite was to compel the observance of the said 
clauses, strictly and without favor, to insiu^ a considerable 
mitigation of the great eviL Indeed, as has been shown, be- 
lieving themselves justified in the coiu^e they have been for 
years pursuing, the police have undoubtedly effected a vast 
and important change in the aspect of the Haymarket and its 
neighborhood after midnight. The result, however, of tho 
Assistant Judge's decision, appears to have put the worthy and 
indefatigable Mr. Knox quite out of heart, as may be gathered 
from the subjoined newspaper account of the last case that 
was brought before him : — 

" Rose Burton, keeper of a refreshment-house in Jermyn 
Street, lately known as Kate Franks, appeared to answer two 
summonses for harboring prostitutes. The police gave the 
usual evidence. They visited the honse at night. They 
found men and women there ; the women known prostitutes, 
some taking reircshment. There was no disorder, and tho 
usual signal by ringing a bell had been given when the police 
presented themselves at the house. For the defence it was 
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the regulations or directions which the Commissioner of Police 
shall have made for regulating the route of horses, carts, car- 
riages, and persons during the time of divine service, and for 
preventing obstructions during public processions, and on 
other occasions hereinbefore specified, shall wilfully disregard 
or not conform himself thereto, shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than forty shillings. And it shall be lawful 
for any constable belonging to the Metropolitan Police 
force to take into custody, vnthout warranty any person 
who shall commit any such offence within view of any such 
constable." 

The same 54th clause also provides : — 

" That every common prostitute or night-walker, loitering, 
or being in any thoroughfare or pubhc place, for the purpose 
of prostitution or solicitation, to the annoyance of the in- 
habitants or passengers, shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than forty shillings, and to be dealt with in the same 



manner." 



And again, that " every person who shall use any profane, 
indecent, or obscene language to the annoyance of the inhab- 
itants or passengers " ; and also " every person who shall use 
any threatening, abusive, or insulting words or behavior with 
intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach 
of the peace may be occasioned," may be also so dealt 
with. 

The 58 th clause enacts : — 

" That every person who shall be found drunk in any street 
or public thoroughfare within the said district, and who while 
drunk shall be guilty of any riotous or indecent behavior, and 
also every person who shall be guilty of any violent or inde- 
cent behavior in any police station-house, shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than forty shillings for every such offence, 
or may be committed, if the magistrate by whom he is con- 
victed shall think fit, instead of inflicting upon him any pecu- 
niary fine, to the House of Correction for any time not more 
than seven days." 

The 63d clause enacts : — 
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" That it shall be lawful for any constable belonging to the 
Metropolitan Police district, and for all persons whom he shall 
call to his assistance, to take into custody, without a warrant, 
any person who within view of such constable shall oflTend in 
any manner against this Act, and whose name and residence 
shall be unknown to such constable, and cannot be ascertained 
by such constable." 

The police are, under the same Act, empowered to deal 
with disorder, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, brawling, 
loitering, and obstruction, whether coming by prostitutes or 
others. Habitual loitering upon certain fixed spots they al- 
ready keep in check, generally speaking, without tyranny; 
and next comes to be considered what can be done in case of 
what is called " solicitation " or importunity, a prominent fea- 
tm*e in the general bill of indictment against prostitution. 

To a person uninitiated in the law's subtleties, it would 
seem that the clauses of the Act of Parliament above quoted 
armed the police with all necessary authority, and that all 
that was requisite was to compel the observance of the said 
clauses, strictly and without favor, to insure a considerable 
mitigation of the great evil. Indeed, as has been shown, be- 
lieving themselves justified in the course they have been for 
years pursuing, the police have undoubtedly effected a vast 
and important change in the aspect of the Haymarket and its 
neighborhood after midnight. The result, however, of the 
Assistant Judge's decision, appears to have put the worthy and 
indefatigable Mr. Knox quite out of heart, as may be gathered 
from the subjoined newspaper account of the last case that 
was brought before him : — 

" Rose Burton, keeper of a refreshment-house in Jermyn 
Street, lately known as Kate Franks, appeared to answer two 
summonses for harboring prostitutes. The police gave the 
usual evidence. They visited the house at night. They 
found men and women there ; the women known prostitutes, 
some taking refreshment. There was no disorder, and the 
usual signal by ringing a bell had been given when the police 
presented themselves at the house. For the defence it was 
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the regulations or directions which the Commissioner of Police 
shall have made for regulating the route of horses, carts, car- 
riages, and persons during the time of divine service, and for 
preventing obstructions during public processions, and on 
other occasions hereuabefore specified, shall wilfully disregard 
or not conform himself thereto, shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than forty shillings. And it shall be lawful 
for any constable belonging to the Metropolitan Police 
force to take into custody, vnthovi warrant, any person 
who shall commit any such offence within view of any such 
constable." 

The same 54th clause also provides : — 

" That every common prostitute or night-walker, loitering, 
or being in any thoroughfare or pubHc place, for the purpose 
of prostitution or solicitation, to the annoyance of the in- 
habitants or passengers, shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than forty shillings, and to be dealt with in the same 
manner." 

And again, that " every person who shall use any profane, 
indecent, or obscene language to the annoyance of the inhab- 
itants or passengers " ; and also " every person who shall use 
any threatening, abusive, or insulting words or behavior with 
intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach 
of the peace may be occasioned," may be also so dealt 
with. 

The 58th clause enacts : — 

" That every person who shall be found drunk in any street 
or public thoroughfare within the said district, and who while 
drunk shall be guilty of any riotous or indecent behavior, and 
also every person who shall be guilty of any violent or inde- 
cent behavior in any police station-house, shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than forty shillings for every such offence, 
or may be committed, if the magistrate by whom he is con- 
victed shall think fit, instead of inflicting upon him any pecu- 
niary fine, to the House of Correction for any time not more 
than seven days." 

The 63d clause enacts : — 
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" That it shall be lawful for any constable helonginj:: to the 
Metropolitan Police district, and for all persons whcun he Bhall 
call to his assistance, to take into custody, without a warrant, 
any person who within view of such constable shall offend in 
any manner against this Act, and whose name and residence 
shall bo unknown to such constable, and cannot be ascertained 
by such constable.^ 

The police are, under the same Act, empowered to deal 
with disorder, drunkenness, disorderly conduct, brawling, 
loitering, and obstruction, whether coming by prtistitutes or 
others. Habitual loitering upon certain fixed Bjiots they al- 
ready keep in check, generally speaking, withc»ut tyramiy ; 
and next comes to be considered what can be dcme in cslx cif 
what is called " solicitation " or importunity, a prominent fea- 
ture in the general bill of indictment against proRt:ti:tic>n. 

To a person uninitiated in the law's subtleties, it wnu]:J 
seem that the clauses of the Act of Parliament al>oTT qu:»:ed 
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the regulations or directions which the Commissioner of Police 
shall have made for regulating the route of horses, carts, car- 
riages, and persons during the time of divine service, and for 
preventing obstructions during public processions, and on 
other occasions hereinbefore specified, shall wilfully disregard 
or not conform himself thereto, shall be liable to a penalty 
of not more than forty shillings. And it shall be lawful 
for any constable belonging to the Metropolitan Police 
force to take into custody, without warranty any person 
who shall commit any such offence within view of any such 
constable." 

The same 54th clause also provides : — 

" That every common prostitute or night-walker, loitering, 
or being in any thoroughfare or public place, for the purpose 
of prostitution or solicitation, to the annoyance of the in- 
habitants or passengers, shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than forty shillings, and to be dealt with in the same 
manner." 

And again, that " every person who shall use any profane, 
indecent, or obscene language to the annoyance of the inhab- 
itants or passengers " ; and also " every person who shall use 
any threatening, abusive, or insulting words or behavior with 
intent to provoke a breach of the peace, or whereby a breach 
of the peace may be occasioned," may be also so dealt 
with. 

The 58 th clause enacts : — 

" That every person who shall be found drunk in any street 
or public thoroughfare within the said district, and who while 
drunk shall be guilty of any riotous or indecent behavior, and 
also every person who shall be guilty of any violent or inde- 
cent behavior in any police station-house, shall be liable to a 
penalty of not more than forty shillings for every such offence, 
or may be committed, if the magistrate by whom he is con- 
victed shall think fit, instead of inflicting upon him any pecu- 
niary fine, to the House of Correction for any time not more 
than seven days." 

The 63d clause enacts : — 
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ui^ged, that the evidence was similar to that given before the 
Middlesex magistrates on appeal, after hearing which they 
quashed the conviction, and that the magistrate should dish 
miss the summonses. Mr. Knox said he must send the case 
to the Sessions in order to get a clear declaration of what was 
meant. If the judgment of the Court was against him, he 
must wash his hands of the matter. He should inflict the re- 
duced fine of 10 «. in order that the conviction should be taken 
to the Sessions. Mr. Froggatt asked for a decision in the sec- 
ond case. Mr. Knox would act in it the same as in the .last 
case. It was, so to say, a last desperate efifort. If he failed, 
his honest determination was to take no further trouble in the 
matter ; but to report to the Home Office that the efforts to 
reform the condition of the Haymarket had entirely broken 
down. Mr. Edward Lewis, after some consultation with Mr. 
Allen, Jr., and Mr. Froggatt, said that, owing to technical 
difficulties, it would be impossible to get an appeal to Quarter 
Sessions before the 24th July. Mr. Knox said that would 
be too late for Parliament to deal with the matter, as the ses- 
sion would most probably close early in August. There was 
no help for it ; the night-house keepers must go on in their 
own way ; the police might give up their supervision and re- 
frain from taking out summonses, as he certainly should de- 
cline to convict. He should cancel the three convictions that 
day, and dismiss the summonses ; he was powerless, and there- 
fore disinclined to enforce what for seven years had been con- 
sidered as law, but what had been suddenly upset at Quarter 
Sessions. Mr. Knox then requested Mr. Superintendent Dun- 
lop to communicate what had occurred to the Commissioners 
of Police." 

At the same time, it is no more than fair to lay before the 
reader the explanation given by the Assistant Judge on the 
last occasion of the matter coming before him. It should be 
understood that the case in question was not that of " Rose 
Burton," but of another of the fraternity who had been fined 
by Mr. Knox. The party in question gave notice of appeal, 
and the police authorities intimated their intention of support- 
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ing the magistrate in his conviction. From some unexplained 
cause, however, at the last moment the Conmiissioners of Po- 
lice withdrew altogether from the case, leaving it all imde- 
fended to be dealt with by Mr. Bodkin. The judgment of 
the learned Assistant Judge was as follows : — 

'^ There are two cases in the paper of appeals against con- 
victions by Mr. Knox for causing or allowing prostitutes to 
assemble ; and upon these two cases being called, coimsel in- 
timated that the solicitors of the Commissioners of Police had 
written a letter to say that they should not support these con- 
victions. Under those circumstances no other course was 
open to us but to quash them. But I mention the fact now 
because these convictions have been the subject of consider- 
able comment and of interrogation in the House of Commons. 
I can only say that there is no law in these cases at all. It 
is entirely a question of fact, and each case must stand upon 
its own merits. On one occasion we quashed a conviction on 
the hearing, and upon that decision a great deal has been 
said. The sole evidence there was, that a policeman went 
into the house between twelve and one, and found men and 
women having refreshment, some of the women being prosti- 
tutes. No question was asked, and there was nothing to 
show that the person who kept the house knew they were 
prostitutes. There was nothing to show that any warning 
had been previously given against harboring or encouraging 
them to come. There was no ringing of any bell to give 
notice of the approach of the police. In fact, there was noth- 
ing but the mere incident that the police, before the hour of 
one, when these houses should be closed, found persons in 
them taking refreshments, — some of those persons being 
prostitutes. Although I do not shrink from taking on my- 
self the chief responsibility, there were many magistrates 
present 'who formed their' own opinion upon the question, 
which was a question of fact ; and it seemed so clearly not to 
be a jcase which satisfied the requirements of the law, that we 
did not call upon the counsel for the appellants, but at once 
quashed the conviction. Indeed, after aU that has been said. 
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I have no hesitation in stating that if another case came here, 
and was presented to us in such a bald and unsatisfactoiy 
manner, we should again quash the conviction. We are as 
desirous as Mr. Knox to put an end to any nuisance, whether 
in the Haymarket or elsewhere ; but we cannot forget that 
we are in a court of law, bound to act upon such testimony 
as is sworn before us, and not to embark upon inquiries of 
another kind. There was not a tittle of evidence as to ringing 
a bell, or of anything more than persons taking refireshment 
within the hours allowed by law, some of those persons being 
' unfortunates.' I do not think that any bench of magistrates 
in the kingdom could, under the circumstances, have arrived 
at a different conclusion. If other cases come before us, we 
shall treat them as we treated the last, according to the effect 
of the sworn evidence in court, and in no other way. I am 
very sorry if our decision should have induced Mr. Knox, for 
whom I entertain a great respect, to abstain from convicting 
in other cases, unless those were cases of the same bald and 
unsatisfactory character as that which we decided." 

From one point of view maybe it is difficult to overrate the 
importance of this judgment, especially if, as the Times pre- 
dicts, it will have the effect of giving the keepers of the Hay- 
market haunts of infamy liberty to do pretty much as they 
please. Laying too much stress on this Haymarket business, 
however, may be harmful in another direction. It may lead 
the public to the decidedly wrong conclusion that the well- 
known thoroughfare indicated, and the taverns and refresh- 
ment-houses it contains, are the head-quarters, the one main 
source, from which flows the prodigious stream of immorality 
that floods the town with contamination. 

Now this is very far from being the fact. The extent to 
which the Haymarket haunts are criminal is equalled, and in 
many cases far excelled, in a dozen different parts of London 
every night between the hours of ten and one, — and that 
without remonstrance or hindrance on the part of the police 
authorities or any one else. I allude to the London music- 
halls. One of the most disreputable was burnt down the 
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ther day, and it would be a matter for rejoicing — for public 
Jiksgiving almost^ if the score or bo of eimilar places of 
' ■ popular amusement, polluting every quarter of the metropolis, 
shared a, similar fate. To be sure, tbe music-halls keep with- 
in the letter of the law ia the matter of closiug their doors 
before oue o'docli; but in every other respect their operation 
is as mischievous as any of the prosecuted dens at tbe West 
End. And 1 beg of the reader to distioctly understand that 
1 am not quoting from hearsay. There is not a single music- 
hall — from the vast " Alhambra " in Leicester Square, to the 
lumriatocrutic establisbment in the neighborhood of Leather 
Lane, originally christened the " Raglan," but more populftrly 
known as the " Rag " — that I have not visited. And I am 
bound to confess that the same damning elements are discov- 
erable in one and alL 

At the same time it must bo admitted, — shameful and dis- 
graceful as the admission is, — that it ia not the music-hall 
of the vulgar East End, or " over the water," that presents in 
special prominence tbe peculiar features here spoken of, and 
which, in plain language, are licentiousness and prostitution. 
He who would witness the perfection to which these twin curses 
may be wrought under tbe fostering influences of " music," Ac, 
must visit the west, and not ihe east or south, of the metrop- 
olis. He must make a journey to Leicester Square, and to 
the gorgeous and palatial Alhambra there to be found, What 
he will there discover will open bis eyes to what a fai-cical 
thing the law is, and how within the hour it will strain at 
gnats and bolt entire camels without so much as a wry face 
or a wince, or a wink even. 

I speak fearlessly, because all that I describe may be wit- 
nessed to-night, to-morrow, any time, by the individual ad- 
venturous and curious enough to go and see for himself. There 
is no fear of hia missing it, no chance of his flxiug on a wrong 
night. It is always the same at the music-hall. Its meat ia 
other men's poison, and it can fatten and prosper while honesty 
Btar\-es. The bane and curse of society is its main support, 
and to introduce the purging besom would he to ruin the 
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At the same time, I would wish it to be distinctly understood^ 
that I do not desire to convey to the reader the impression 
that the numerical majority of music-hall frequenters are per- 
sons of immoral tendencies. On the contrary, I am well con- 
vinced that such places are the resort of a vast number of the 
most respectable portion of the working class. This I believe 
is a fact carefully treasured by music-hall proprietors, and 
elaborately displayed by them whenever their morality is at- 
tacked. They point to the weU-filled body of the hall, the 
sixpenny part, where artisans and workingmen congregate, 
and not unfrequently bring with them their wives and daugh- 
ters, and triumphantly inquire : " Is it likely that the music- 
hall can be what slanderers represent, when it is so patron- 
ized?" And it is quite true that a very large number of 
honest and intelligent folk are attracted thither in search oi 
harmless amusement. Let them bless God for their ignorance 
of the world's wicked ways if they succeed in finding it. It 
is not impossible. Provided they look neither to the right 
nor left of them, but pay their sixpence at the door, and 
march to the seats apportioned them ; and, still at eyes right, 
direct their gaze and their organs of hearing towards the 
stage, from which the modem " comic vocalist " doles out to 
a stolen tune feeble jingling idiotcies of " his own composing," 
— if they are steadfast to this, they may come away not 
much the worse for the evening's entertainment. But let him 
not look about him, especially if he have his wife or daughters 
with him, or he may find himself tingling with a feeling it was 
never his misfortune to experience before. 

The honest believer in the harmlessness of music-halls 
would, if he looked about him as he sat in the sixpenny " pit," 
discover in more quarters than one that which would open his 
innocent eyes. If his vision were directed upwards towards 
the boxes and balconies, there he would discover it. Brazen- 
faced women, blazoned in tawdry finery, and curled and 
painted, openly and without disguise bestowing their blandish- 
ments on " spooney " young swells of the " commercial " and 
shopman type for the sake of the shilling's worth of brandy- 
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and-water that steams before them, and in prospect of future 
advantages. There is no mistaking these women. They do 
not go there to be mistaken. They make no more disguise of 
their profession than do cattle-drovers in the public markets. 
They are there in pursuit of their ordinary calling, and, 
splendid creatures though they appear, it is curious to witness 
the supreme indifference to them of the door-keepers as they 
flaunt past them. It makes good the old proverb about the 
familiarity that breeds contempt ; besides, as a customer in 
simple, the painted free-drinking lady is not desirable. I 
should not for a moment wish to impute without substantial 
proof so dastardly a feature of " business " to any spirited 
music-hall proprietor in particular ; but I am positively assured 
by those who should know, that on certain recognized nights 
loose women are admitted to these places vnthout payment, I 
know as a fact, too, that it is no uncommon thing for these 
female music-hall frequenters to enlist the services of cabmen 
on " spec," the latter conveying their " fare " to the Alham- 
bra or the Philharmonic without present payment, on the chance 
that she will in the course of the evening " pick up a flat," 
who will with the lady require his services to drive them to 
the Haymarket or elsewhere. How much of extortion and 
robbery may be committed imder such a convenient cloak it is 
not difficult to guess. The evidence not being quite so unob- 
jectionable as it might be, I will not mention names; but I was 
recently informed with apparent sincerity by one of those poor 
bedizened unfortimates,-*-a " dress lodger " possibly, — that a 
certain music-hall proprietor issued to women of her class 
" weekly tickets " at half price, the main condition attaching to 
the advantage being that the holder did not " ply " in the low- 
priced parts of the hall ; that is to say, amongst those who could 
afford to pay for nothing more expensive than pints of beer. 
But it is at the refreshment-bars of these palatial shams 
and impostures, as midnight and closing-time approaches, that 
profligacy may be seen reigning rampant. Generally at one 
end of the ImJI is a long strip of metal counter, behind which 
superbly attired barmaids vend strong liquors. Besides these 
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there are " snuggeries," or small private apartments, to which 
bashful gentlemen desirous of sharing a bottle of wine with a 
recent acquaintance may retire. But the unblushing immod- 
esty of the place concentrates at this long bar. Any night 
may here be found dozens of prostitutes enticing simpletons to 
drink, while the men who are not simpletons hang about, 
smoking pipes and cigars, and merely sipping, not drinking 
deeply, and with watchful wary eyes on the pretty game of 
fox-and-goose that is being played all around about them. 
No one molests them, or hints that their behavior is at vari- 
ance with " the second and third of Victoria, cap. 47." Here 
they are in dozens, in scores, prostitutes every one, doing 
exactly as they do at the infamous and prosecuted Haymarket 
dens, and no one interferes. I say, doing all that the Haymarket 
woman does ; and it must be so, since the gay patroness of 
the music-halls does simply all she can to lure tJie dupe she 
may at the moment have in tow. She entices him to drink ; 
she drinks with him ; she ogles, and winks, and whispers, and 
encourages like behavior on his part, her main tmdisguised 
object being to induce him to prolong the companionship after 
the glaring gaslight of the liquor bar is lowered, and its cus- 
tomers are shown to the outer door. If that is not " know- 
ingly suffering prostitutes to meet together ** for the more con- 
venient prosecution of their horrible trade, what else is iti 
And yet the cunning schemes- and contrivances for misleading 
and throwing dust in the eyes of the police are not practised 
here. There are no scouts and " bells," the former causing 
the latter to chime a warning on the approach of the enemy. 
The enemy, the police that is to say, are on the spot. In 
almost every case there will be found in the music-hall lobby 
an intelligent liveried guardian of the public peace, here sta- 
tioned that he may take cognizance of suspicious-looking per- 
sons, and eject improper characters. Should he happen, as is 
most likely, to be a policeman whose " beat " is in the neighbor- 
hood, he will by sight be quite familiar with every loose wo- 
man who for a mile round in the streets plies her lawless trade. 
He recognizes, them, as with a nod of old acquaintance they 
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pasB the money-taker ; be Bauntera to the bar where the wo- 
men gather to prime their prey, and he witnesses their doings. 
But he takes no notice, and nover comploiuB. 

To be sure, the man is not to blame ; were he ordered to 
disperse congregations of prostitutes wherever he found them, 
and to warn the persons who dispense liquors to them — just as 
is eipeeted of him in the case of the ordinary pubhc-houae 
■ — that they are harboring bad characters, and must cease to 
do ao, imdoubtedly the policeman would perform hia duty. 
Until he receives espreaa orders on the subject, however, he ia 
helpless, and veiy properly so. Although one would desire to 
eoe ample powers for the suppression of prostitution placed 
in the hands of the police, it ia highly necessary that the said 
power, in the hands of ordinary Constable X, should be scru- 
pulously watched by those who are set in authority over him. 
Policemen make sad mistakes at times, as witness the follow- 
ing monstrous instance, furnished by the police-reports not 
more than a month since : — 

At South wark, Mrs. Catherine C , aged twenty-eight, the 

wife of a respectable man in the employ of the Southeastern 
Bailway Company, but who was described on the charge-sheet 
as a prostitute, was charged by James Benat«ad, police con- 
stable IT M KcsGiTe, with soheiting prostitution near the 
London bridge railway terminus. The constable said that 
about tfin o'clock on the previous night he was on duty near 
the railway terminus, when he saw the prisoner accost a 
gentleman. Beheving her to be a prostitute, he went np to 
the gentleman, and from what he said he took her into 
ciistody for soliciting him. The prisoner here said she had 
been moat cruelly used. She was a respectable mari'ied 
woman, and lived with her husband in the Drummond Road, 
Bermondsey. She had been to see her sister at Peckham, 
and had a return ticket for the Spa Boad ; but when she 
arrived at the London bridge teraoinus she was too late for 
the train ; consequently she determined to walk home, and as 

Koii as she turned into Duke Street, a gentleman stopped her 
id asked her whether there was an omnibus left there for 
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'Wbitechapel. She told him she did not know, and as soon as 
he left, the constable came up and took her into custodj. 
She had been locked up all night. The prisoner here pra^ 
duced the half of a return-ticket for the magistrate's inspec- 
tion. The husband of the prisoner said he was in the em- 
ploy of the Southeastern Railway Company, and resided at 
No. 190 Drummond Road, Bermondsey. His wife left home 
on the previous afternoon to visit her sister at Peckhatn, and 
he expected her home at ten o'clock. He was surprised at 
her absence, and as soon as he ascertained she was locked up, 
he went to the police-station, but was not permitted to see 
her. He could produce several witnesses to prove the re- 
spectability of his wife. Mr. Burcham ordered the prisoner 
to be dischai^ged immediately. 

And so terminated the case as far as the magistrate was 
concerned ; but one cannot help feeling curious to know 
whether no more was done in the matter. The outraged and 
cruelly used woman was discharged, but was Reserve-constable 
James Benstead permitted to retain his situation in the 
police force 1 Hqw did the monstrous " mistake " arise 1 It 
is evident that the poor young woman spoke the truth ; Mr. 
Burcham settled that point by ordering her immediate dis- 
charge. From any point of view, James Benstead showed 
himself utterly unworthy to remain a constable. In inter- 
fering with a decently dressed woman, who must have been a 
stranger to him, simply because he saw her " accost a gentle- 
man," he exhibited himself in the light of an over-zealous 
blockhead. If the woman's statement is to be believed, he 
told a wicked and malicious lie when he said that he took her 
into custody " on account of what the gentleman told him.** 
Where one is left in the dark, to solve a mystery as one best 
may, it is not impossible that one may guess wide of the 
mark ; but it will under such conditions occur to the recol- 
lection, that before now " unfortunates " new to the life have 
given deadly offence to policemen by not " paying their foot- 
ing," as black-mail of a certain abominable kind is called ; and 
blundering James Benstead may have sustained a pecimiary 
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disappointment. It is to be sincerely hoped that that secret 
tribunal before which erring policemen are arraigned (where 
is it ? ) will not let so flagrant a case pass without notice ; and 
if, after close investigation, Policeman James Benstead is 
proved to be the dangerous person he appears, that he may 
be promptly stripped of his official uniform. Even supposing 
that James Benstead is nothing worse than a blundering Jack- 
in-office, he is just of the sort to bring the law into contempt 
and ridicule, and the sooner he is cashiered the better. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SUOOESTIONS. 

Ignoring the Evil. — Pnnishment fit for the "Deserter" and the Sedacer. 
— The " Know-nathing " and "Do-nothing" Principle. — The Em- 
igration of Women of Bad Character. 

It is easy enough to understand, if one finds the courage 
to face this worst of all social evils, and inquire calmly into the 
many shapes its origin takes, how very possible it is that 
there may be living in a state of depravity scores and him- 
dreds of women who are what they are out of no real fault 
of their own. " Then why do they not tiun and reform their 
infamous lives % " the indignant reader may ask. " They may 
if they will. Is there not this, that, and the other asylum 
open to them?" Perhaps so. Only perhaps. But for reasons 
hinted at in the commencement of this chapter, it might bo 
clearly enough shown that "this, that, and t'other," to a 
very large extent, really and truly represent the substantiality 
of the asylums to which the curse is admitted for purgation. 
We have foolishly and blindly ignored the evil, and conse- 
quently we have not been free to provide adequately for the 
reception of those who have lived in it, and are now desirous 
of returning, if they may, to decent life. We have some 
asylums of the kind ; but in capacity they are about as well 
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adapted to perform the prodigious amount of work ready ior 
them as a ten-gaUon filter would be to purify the muddj 
waters of the Thames. 

Undoubtedly there are thousands of debased and wanton 
wretches for whom the doors of such houses of reform and 
refuge, did they exist in plenty might in vain stand open. 
But let the reader for a moment consider how many there 
are at this moment whose fall was mainly due to misplaced' 
trust and foolish confidence, and who are kept in their d^ra- 
dation out of a sort of mad and bitter spite against themselves. 
As every one can vouch who has taken an interest in these 
fallen ones, and kindly questioned them on their condition 
and their willingness to turn from it, nothing is more common 
in their mouths than the answer, " I don't care. It 's a life 
good enough for me. A pretty image I should appear in well- 
bred company, should n't II It 's no use your preaching to 
me. I 've made my bed, and I must lie on it." And it would 
be found in countless cases that these poor wretches did not 
in the original "make their bed," as they call it, and that it 
reveals a wonderful amount of forgiving and generosity in 
them to profess that they did. If we could discover the truth, 
we might get at the real bed-makers — the villanous conjurers 
of couches of roses that were so speedily to turn to thorns 
and briers — in the seducer and the base deserter. If ever 
t)ie legislature finds courage enough to take up this great 
question in earnest, it is to be hoped that ample provision will 
be made for the proper treatment of the heartless scoundreL 
As says a writer in an old number of the Westminster Review: — 

" The deserter y not the seducer, should be branded with the 
same kind and degree of reprobation with which society now 
visits the coward and the cheat. The man who submits to 
insult rather than fight ; the gambler who packs the cards, or 
loads the dice, or refuses to pay his debts of honor, is hunted 
from among even his unscrupulous associates as a stained and 
tarnished character. Let the same measure of retributive jus^ 
tice he dealt to the seducer who deserts the uoomxin who has trusted 
him, and allows her to come upon the toum. We say the desert- 
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er, not the seducer; for there is as wide a distinction be- 
tween them as there is between the gamei^ter and the sharper. 
Mere seduction will never be visited with extreme severity 
among men of the world, however correct and refined may be 
their general tone of morals ; for they will always make large 
allowances on the score of youthful passions, favoring circumr 
stances, and excited feeling. Moreover, they well know that 
there is a wide distinction — that there are all degrees of dis- 
tinction — between a man who commits a fault of this kind 
under the influence of warm affections and a fiery tempera- 
ment, and the cold-hearted, systematic assailer of female vir- 
tue, whom all reprobate and shun. It is universally felt that 
you cannot, with any justice, class these men in the same 
category, nor mete out to them the same measure of condem- 
nation. But the man who, when his caprice is satisfied, casts 
off his victim as a worn-out garment or a damaged toy ; who 
allows the woman who trusted his protestations to sink from 
the position of his companion to the loathsome life of prosti- 
tution because his seduction and desertion has left no other 
course open to her ; who is not ready to make any sacrifice 
of place, of fortune, of reputation even, in order to save one 
whom he has once loved from such an abyss of wretched in- 
famy, — must surely be more stained, soiled, and hardened in 
soul, more utterly imfitted for the company or sympathy of 
gentlemen or men of honor, than any coward, any gambler, 
any cheat ! " 

I may not lay claim to being the discoverer of this well- 
written outburst of manly indignation. It is quoted by a 
gentleman — a medical gentleman — who has inquired deeper 
and written more to the real purpose on this painful subject 
than any other writer with whom I am acquainted. I allude 
to Dr. Acton. The volume that contains it is of necessity 
not one that might be introduced to the drawing-room, but it 
is one that all thinking men would do well to procure and 
peruse. Dr. Acton handles a tremendously difficult matter 
masterly and courageously; and while really he is of aa 
delicate a mind as a lady, he does not scruple to enunciate his 
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week, I would at least give to the commonwealtb, now liable 
to a pecuniary damage by bastardy, some interest in its de- 
tection and punishment. The union-house is now often 
enough the home of the deserted mother and the infant bas- 
tard ; and the guardians of the poor ought, I think, to have 
the right, in the interest of the commime, to act as bastardy 
police, and to be recouped their charges. I would not aUow 
the maintenance of an illegitimate child to be at the expense 
of any but the father. I would make it the incubus on him, 
not on its mother ; and I would not leave his detection, ex- 
posure, and money loss at the option of the latter. A young 
man who has a second and third illegitimate child by diflFer- 
ent women has not lived without adding some low cunning 
to his nature. It often happens that a fellow of this sort will 
for a time, by specious promises and presents to a girl he ful- 
ly intends ultimately to desert, defer making any payments 
for or on accoimt of her child. If he can for twelve months, 
and without entering into any shadow of an agreement, (and 
we may aU guess how far the craft of an injured woman will 
help her to one that would hold water,) stave off any application 
on her part to the authorities, her claim at law is barred ; and 
she herself, defied at leisure, becomes in due course chargeable 
to her parish or union. But not thus should a virtuous state 
connive at the obligations of paternity being shuffled on to its 
public shoulders, when, by a very trifling modification of the 
existing machinery, they might be adjusted on the proper 
back, permanently or temporarily, as might be considered pub- 
licly expedient. I would enact, I say, by the help of soci- 
ety, that, in the first place, the seduction of a female, properly 
proved, should involve the male in a heavy pecuniary fine, 
according to his position, — not at all by way of punishment, 
but to strengthen by the very firm abutment of the breeches- 
pocket, both him and his good resolutions against the temp- 
tations and force of designing woman. I woidd not offer the 
latter, as I foresee will be instantaneously objected, this boun- 
ty upon sinfulness, — this incentive to be a seducer ; but, on 
the contrary, the money should be due to the commimity, 
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and recoverable in the county court or superior court at the 
suit of its engine, the union ; and should be invested hy the 
treasurer of such court, or by the county, or by some public 
trustee in bastardy, for the benefit of the mother and child. 
The child's portion of this deodand should be retained by 
such public ofl&cer until the risk of its becoming chargeable to 
the community quasi-bastard should be removed by the moth- 
er's marriage or otherwise ; and the mother's share should be 
for her benefit as an emigration fimd or marriage portion." 

"We cannot imagine," says another authority, "that any 
one can seriously suppose that prostitution would be made 
either more generally attractive or respectable by the greater 
decency and decorum which administrative supervision woidd 
compel it to throw over its exterior. We know that the ab- 
sence of these does not deter one of irregular passions from 
the low pursuit ; and we know, moreover, wherever these are 
needed for the behoof of a more scrupulous and refined dass 
of fornicators, they are to be found.' We are convinced also 
that much of the permanent ruin to the feelings and character 
which results from the habit of visiting the haunts of prosti- 
tution is to be attrib\ited to the coarse language and the bru- 
tal manners which prevail there; and that this vice, like 
many others, would lose much of its evil by losing all of 
grossness that is separable from it. Nor do we fear that the 
improvement in the tone of prostitution which would thus re- 
sult would render its imhappy victims less anxious to escape 
from it. Soften its horrors and gild its loathsomeness as you 
may, there will always remain enough to revolt all who are not 
wholly lost. Much too — everytliing almost — is gained, if 
you can retain ani/ degree of self-respect among the fallen. 
The more of this that remains, the greater chance is there of 
ultimate redemption : it is always a mistaken and a cruel pol- 
icy to allow vice to grow desperate and reckless." It is for the 
interest of society at large, as well as for that of the guilty in- 
dividual, that we should never break down the bridge behind 
such a sinner as the miserable " unfortunate " even. 



Y. — THE CURSE OF DRUNKENNESS. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ITS POWER. 

The Crowning Cnrse. — No Fonn of Sin or Sorrow in which it does not 
play a Part. — The " Slippery Stone " of Life. — Statistics. — Matters 
not growing worse. — The Army Hetums. — The System of Adultera- 
tion. 

Whatever differences of opinion may arise as to the extent 
and evil operation of the other curses that, in common with 
all other cities, afflict the city of London, no sane man will 
contest the fact that drunkenness has wrought more mischief 
than all other social evils put together. There is not a form 
of human sin and sorrow in which it does not constantly play 
a part. It is the " slippery stone " that in countless in- 
stances has betrayed the foot careless or over-confident, and 
the down-hill path is trod never to be retraced. As Dr. 
Guthrie writes : " Believe me, it is impossible to exaggerate, 
impossible even truthfully to paint, the effect of this evil, 
either on those who are addicted to it or on those who sufier 
from it ; crushed husbands, broken-hearted wives, and, most 
of all, those poor innocent children that are dying under cruelty 
and starvation, that shiver in their rags upon our streets, that 
walk unshod the winter snows, and with their matted hair 
and hollow cheeks and sunken eyes glare out on us wild and 
savage-like from patched and filthy windows. Nor is the 
curse confined to the lowest stratum of society. Much im- 
proved as are the habits of the upper and middle classes, the 
vice may still be met in all classes of society. It has cost 
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many a servant her place, and yet greater loss, -^—ruined her 
yirtue ; it has broken the bread of many a tradesman ; it has 
spoiled the coronet of its liistre, and sunk the highest rank 
into contempt. 

It is satisfactory, however, to discover that matters are not 

growing worse. 

In the number of persons "summarily proceeded against '^ for 
divers offences, we find a steady decrease during the last three 
years in the numbers charged with " drunkenness " and being 
" drunk and disorderly," the respective figures being 105,310, 
104,368, and 100,357, showing a diminution in the three years 
of nearly 5,000 cases per annuuL In the total number of in- 
quests for 1867, viz. 24,648, there is a decrease of 278, as com- 
pared with the number in the preceding year. In the v^itlicts 
of murder there is a decrease of 1 7, and of manslaughter 44, or 
19.7 per cent, followuig a decrease of 59, or 20.9 per cent, 
as compared with the number In 1865. Under " natural 
death," as compared with the numbers for 1866, there is a 
decrease of 51, or 13.6 per cent, in the verdicts " from ex- 
cessive drinking," following a decrease of 12 in 1866, as comr 
pared with the number in 1865. The number of persons 
conmiitted or bailed for trial for indictable offences during the 
year, as shown in the police returns, was 19,416, and of these 
it may be calculated that about 14,562 (75 per cent being about 
the usual proportion) would be convicted. To this number is to 
be added (in order to show the total number of convictions dur- 
ing the year) 335,359 summary convictions before the magis- 
trates (280, 196 males and 65,163 females). A large proporticm 
of these cases were, it is true, for offences of a trifling character. 
They include, however, 74,288 cases of " drimkenness " and 
being "drunk and disorderly" (59,071 males and 15,217 
females), and 10,085 offences against the Licensed Victuallers^ 
and Beer Acts, viz. 6,506 by beer-shop keepers (5,792 males 
and 714 females) ; 3,258 by licensed victuallers (2,944 males 
and 314 females); the remaining 321 (293 males and 28 
females) consisting of other offences imder the above Acts. 
The total nimiber of convictions for ofiences against the 
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Eefreshment Houses Act was 3,032, viz. 2,871 males and 
161 females. 

This as regards civilians and those over whom the police 
have control The army returns, however, are not so flavor- 
able. 

The last annual report of Lieutenant-Colonel Henderson, 
R. E., the Inspector-General of Military Prisons, reveals the 
startling fact that, "during four years, the committals for 
drunkenness have steadily increased as follows : 1863, 882 ; 
1864, 1,132 ; 1865, 1,801 ; 1866, 1,926. 

The Inspector-General observes that the explanation of this 
increase " is to. be foimd in the fetct that soldiers who formerly 
were summarily convicted and sentenced to short periods of 
imprisonment in regimental cells by their commanding officers 
for drunkenness are now tried by court-martial and sentenced 
to imprisonment in a military prison." But precisely the 
same explanation was given, in the report for the preceding 
year, of the increase of the committals in 1865 over those in 
1864. Therefore, however applicable this consideration might 
have been to a comparison with former periods when drunken- 
ness was not dealt with by court-martial, it totally fails to ac- 
count for the further increase which has occurred since the 
change was made. 

It must not be supposed that the 1,926 cases in the year 
1866 were cases of simple drunkenness, such as we see dis- 
posed of in the police courts by a fine of five shillings. The 
offence was'" habitual drunkenness," of which there are sev- 
eral definitions in the military code ; but much the largest 
portion of the committals are for having been drunk " for the 
fourth time within 365 days." In order, therefore, to form a 
just idea of the prevalence of this vice in the army, we must 
add to the cases brought before a court-martial the far more 
nimierous instances in which the offenders are discovered less 
than four times a year, and are punished by their commanding 
officers, or in which they are not discovered at all. Drunken- 
ness is the vice of the army. The state of feeUng which per- 
vaded society two generations ago still survives in the army. 
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That 8i;)ecies of " good-fellowship,** which is only another name 
for mutual indulgence in intoxicating drink, is still m the as- 
cendant in the most popular of English professions, and firom 
this vantage-ground it exercises an injurious influence over 
the moral condition of the entire community. 

The following order relative to the pimishment of drunken^ 
ness in the army, as directed by the Horse Guards, has just 
been published : — 

" First and second acts, admonition or confinement to bar- 
racks at the discretion of the commanding officer. For every 
subsequent act of dnmkenness within three months of former 
act, 7 s, 6 d, ; if over three and within six months, 6 ». ; if 
over six and within nine months, 2 «. 6 rf. ; if over nine 
and within twelve months, company entry; if over twelve 
months, to be treated as the first act. When the four pre- 
ceding acts have been committed in twelve months, 28. 6 d, 
to be added to the foregoing amounts, and the maximum daily 
stoppage is to be 2 c?." 

Drink, strong drink, is responsible for very much of the 
misery that afflicts our social state ; but it is scarcely fair to 
much-abused Alcohol — a harmless spirit enough except when 
abused — to attribute to it all the ruin that flows from the 
bottle and the public-house gin-tap. Alcohol has enough to 
answer for ; but there can be no doubt that for one victim to 
its intoxicating qualities, two might be reckoned who have 
" come to their death-bed " through the various deadly pois-' 
ons it is the publican's custom to mix with his diluted liquors 
to give them a fictitious strength and fire* Let us here enu- 
merate a few of the ingredients with which the beer-shop 
keeper re-brews his beer, and the publican " doctors '* his gin 
and rum and whiskey. 

As is well known, the most common way of adulterating 
beer is by means of cocculus tndictis. This is known " in the 
trade " as " Indian berry," and is the fruit of a plant that 
grows on the coast of Malabar. It is a small, kidney-shaped, 
rough, and black-looking berry, of a bitter taste, and of an 
intoxicating or poisonous quality. It is extensively used to 
increase the intoxicating properties of the liquor. 
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Fox-glove is a plant with large purple flowers, possessing an 
intensely bitter nauseous taste. It is a violent purgative and 
vomit ; produces languor, giddiness, and even death. It is a 
poison, and is used on account of the bitter and intoxicating 
qualities it imparts to the liquor among which it is mixed. 

Green copperas, a mineral substance obtained from iron, is 
much used to give the porter a frothy top. The green cop- 
peras is supposed to give to porter in the pewter pot that 
pec\iliar flavor which drinkers say is not to be tasted when the 
liquor is served in glass. 

Hartshorn shavings are the horns of the common male deer 
rasped or scraped down. They are then boiled in the worts 
of ale, and give out a substance of a thickish nature like jelly, 
which is said to prevent intoxicating liquor from becoming 
sour. 

Henbane, a plant of a poisonous nature, bearing a close re- 
semblance to the narcotic poison, opium. It produces intoxi- 
cation, deliri\im, nausea, vomiting, feverishness, and death, and 
appears chiefly to be used to increase the intoxicating proper- 
ties of intoxicating liquors ; or, in other words, to render them' 
more likely to produce these effects in those who use these 
liquors. 

Jalap, the root of a sort of convolvulus, brought from the 
neighborhood of Xalapa, in Mexico, and so called Jalap. It is 
used as a powerful purgative in medicine. Its taste is exceed- 
ingly nauseous, and is of a sweetish bitterness. It is used to 
prevent the intoxicating liquor frx>m turning sour ; and proba- 
bly to counteract the binding tendency of some of the other 
ingredients, 

Multum is a mixture of opium and other ingredients, used 
to increase the intoxicating qualities of the liquor. 

Nut-galls are excrescences produced by the attacks of a 
small insect on the tender shoots of a tree which grows in 
Asia, Syria, and Persia. They are of a bitter taste, and are 
much used in dyeing. They are also used to color or fine the 
liquor. 

Nux vomica is the seed of a plant all parts of which are 
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of a bitter and poisonous nature. The seeds of this plant 
are found in the firuit, which is about the size of an orange. 
The seeds are about an inch round and about a quarter of an 
inch thick. They have no smelL It is a violent narcotic acrid 
poison, and has been used very extensively in the manufacture 
of intoxicating ale, beer, and porter. 

Opium is the thickened juice of the white poppy whidi 
grows most abundantly in India, though it also grows in 
Britain. It is the most destructive of narcotic polsonSy and it 
is the most intoxicating. It has been most freely used in the 
manu£Bu;ture of intoxicating Hquors, because its very nature is 
to yield a larger quantity of intoxicating matter than any 
other vegetable. 

Oil of vitriol, or sulphuric acid, is a mineral poison of a 
burning nature. In appearance it is oily and colorless, and 
has no smelL It is used to increase the heatiog qualities oi 
liquor. 

Potash is made from vegetables mixed with quicklime, boiled 
down in pots and burnt, — the ashes remaining after the burn- 
ing being the potash. It is used to prevent the beer souring^ 
or to change it if it has become sour. 

Quassia is the name of a tree which grows in America and 
the West Indies. Both the wood and the fruit are of an in- 
tensely bitter taste. It is used instead of hops to increase 
the bitter in the liquor. 

Wormwood is a plant or flower with downy leaves, and small 
round-headed flowers. The seed of this plant has bitter and 
stimulating qualities, and is used to increase the exciting and 
intoxicating qualities of liquors. 

Yew tops, the produce of the yew-tree. The leaves are of 
an extremely poisonous nature, and so are the tops, or berries 
and seeds. It is used to increase the intoxicating properties 
of the liquors. 

The quantities of cocculus-indicus berries, as well as of 
black extract, brought into this country for adulterating malt 
liquors, are enormous. The berries in question are ostensibly 
destined for the use of tanners and dyers. Most of the articles 
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are transmitted to the consumer in their disguised state, or in 
such a form that their real nature cannot possibly be detected 
by the unwary. An extract, said to be innocent, sold in casks 
containing from half a cwt. to five cwt. by the brewers' drug- 
gists, under the name of " bittern,** is composed of calcined 
sulphate of iron (copperas), extract of oocculus-indicus berries, 
extract of quassia and Spanish liquorice. This fraud consti- 
tutes by far the most censurable offence committed by unprin- 
cipled brewers. 

To both ale and porter an infusion of hops is added and 
in general porter is more highly hopped than ale. New ale 
and porter, which are free frx)m acid, are named mild ; those 
which have been kept for some time, and in which acid is 
developed, are called hard. Some prefer hard beer ; and to 
suit this taste, the publicans are accustomed, when necessary, 
to convert mild beer into hard by a summary and simple pro- 
cess, to wit, the addition of sulphuric acid. Again, others 
prefer mild beer ; and the publicans, when their supply of 
this is low, and they have an abundance of old or hard beer, 
convert the latter into mild, by adding to it soda, potash, car- 
bonate of lime, &c. Various other adulterations are practised. 
The narcotic quality of hop is replaced by cocculus indicus ; 
sweetness and color by liquorice (an innocent fruud) ; thick- 
ness by lint-seed ; a biting pungency by caraway-seed and 
cayenne pepper. Quassia is also said to be used, with the 
latter view. Treacle is likewise employed to give sweetness 
and consistency ; while to give beer a frothy surface, sulphate 
of iron and alum are had recourse to. Such is the wholesome 
beverage of which nine tenths of the English people daily 
partake ! 

Nor is the more aristocratic and expensive liquid that as- 
sumes the name of wine exempt from the " doctor's " manip-' 
ulations. Mr. Cyrus Redding, in his evidence before a select 
committee, describes the mode by which wines are made by 
manufacturers in London. He stated that brandy cowl, — 
that is, washings of brandy-casks, — coloring, probably made 

of elderberries, logwood, salt-of-tartar, gimi-dragon, tincture 

11 • 
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of red Sanders or cudbear, were extensiyelj used in preparing 
an article which sells as port The entire export of port- 
wine is twenty thousand pipes, and yet sixty thousand, as 
giyen in evidence, are anually consiuned in this country. As 
regards champagne, the same authority says : '^ In £ng]and 
champagne has been made from white and raw sugar, crystal- 
lized lemon or tartaric acid, water, home-made grape-wine, or 
perry, and French brandy. Cochineal or strawberrieB have 
been added to imitate the pinks. Such a mixture at country 
balls or dinners passes off very well ; but no one in the habit 
of drinking the genuine wine can be deceived by the imposition. 
The bouquet of real champagne, which is so peculiar, it is re- 
peated, cannot be imitated, — it is a thing impossible. Acidity 
in wine was formerly corrected in this country by the addition 
of quicklime, which soon falls to the bottom of the cask. This 
furnished a clew to Falstaff's observation, that there was ^ lime 
in the sack,' which was a hit at the landlord, as much as to say 
his wine was Httle worth, having its acidity thus disguised. Aa 
to the substances used by various wine^octors for flavoring 
wine, there seems to be no end of them. Y^etation has been 
exhausted, and the bowels of the earth ransacked, to supply 
trash for this quackery. Wines under the names of British 
madeira, port, and sherry are also made, the basis of which is 
pale salt, sugar-candy; French brandy and port-wine are 
added to favor the deception. So impudently and notoriously 
are the frauds avowed, that there are books published called 
Publicans^ Guides^ and Licensed Victuallers^ Directors, in which 
the most infamous receipts imaginable are laid down to swindle 
their customers. The various docks on the Thames do not 
secure purchasers from the malpractices of dishonest dealers : 
in this many are deceived. It has been naturally, yet errone- 
ously, imagined that wine purchased in the docks must be a 
pure article. Malaga sherry is constantly shipped to England 
for the real sherry of Xeres, Figueras for port, and so on. 
Port-wine being sent from the place of its growth to Guernsey 
and Jersey, and there reshipped, with the original quantity 
tripled for the English market, the docks are no security." 
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Professor C. A. Lee, of New York, informs us that "a cheap 
Madeira is made by extracting the oils from common whiskey, 
and passing it through carbon. There are immense establish- 
ments in this city where the whiskey is thus turned into wine. 
In some of those devoted to this branch of business, the 
whiskey is rolled in in the evening, but the wine goes out in 
the broad daylight, ready to defy the closest inspection. A 
grocer, after he had abandoned the nefarious traffic in adulter- 
ations, assured me that he had often purch£!Sed whiskey one 
day of a country merchant, and before he left town sold the 
same whiskey back to him turned into wine, at a profit of 
from four hundred to five hundred per cent. The trade in 
empty wine-casks in this city with the custom-house mark 
and certificate is inmiense ; the sanxe casks being replenished 
again and again, and always accompanied by that infallible 
test of genuineness, the custom-house certificate. I have 
heard of a pipe being sold for twelve dollars. There is in the 
neighborhood of New York an extensive manufactory of wine- 
casks, which are made so closely to imitate the foreign as to 
deceive experienced dealers. The custom-house marks are 
easily counterfeited, and certificates are never wanting. " I 
have heard," said Dr. Lee, " dealers relate instances in which 
extensive stores were filled by these artificial wines ; and when 
merchants from the country asked for genuine wines, these 
have been sold them as such, assuring them there could be no 
doubt of their purity. It is believed," he observes, "that 
the annual importation of what is called port-wine into the 
United States far exceeds the whole annual produce of the 
Alto-Douro." 

Mr. James Forrester, an extensive grower of wines in the 
Alto-Douro and other districts of the north of Portugal, and 
another witness, stated that there was a mixture called jero- 
piga, composed of two thirds * must,' or grape-juice, and one 
third brandy, and which brandy is about twenty per cent 
above British brandy-proof, used for bringing up character in 
ports. He further declared that sweetening-matter, in every 
variety, and elderberry dye, is administered for the purpose 
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of coloring it and giving it a body. Moreoyer, Mr. I*brre8ter 
testified that, by the present Portuguese law, no vnsopkisticaled 
port-wine is allotved to reach this cownJtry. " K any further 
coloring-matter be absolutely requisite by the Bpeculator, — I 
would not suppose by the merchants (for the merchants gen- 
erally do not like, imless they are obliged, to sell very com- 
mon wines, and do not like to have recourse to these 
practices), — then the elderberry is, I believe, the only dye 
made use of in this country, and co^ an enomums lot of 
moneys 

Dr. Munroe of Hull, the author of The Physiological Actum 
of Alcoholy and other scientific works, gives evidence as fol- 
lows of the danger attending the use of alcoholic drinks as 
medicine : — 

^' I will relate a circiunstance which occurred to me some 
years ago, the result of which made a deep impression on my 
mind. 1 was not then a teetotaler, — would that 1 had been 1 
— but I conscientiously, though erroneously, believed in the 
health-restoring properties of stout. A hard-working, indus- 
trious, God-fearing man, a teetotaler of some years' standing, 
suffering from an abscess in his hand, which had reduced him 
very much, applied to me for advice. I told him the only medi- 
cine he required was rest ; and to remedy the waste going on 
in his system, and to repair the damage done to his hand, he 
was to support himself with a bottle of stout daily. He re- 
plied, * I cannot take it, for I have been some years a teeto- 
taler.' * Well,' I said, * if you know better than the doctor, 
it is no use applying to me.' Believing, as I did then, that 
the drink would really be of service to him, I urged him to 
take the stout as a medicine, which would not interfere with 
his pledge. He looked anxiously in my face, evidently weigh- 
ing the matter over in his mind, and sorrowfully replied, 
* Doctor, I was a drunken man once ; I should not like to be 
one again.' 

" He was, much against his will, prevailed on to take the 
stout, and in time he recovered from his sickness. When he 
got well, I of course praised up the virtues of stout as a 
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means of saving his life, for which he ought ever to be thank- 
ful, and rather lectiu*ed him on being such a fanatic (that *s 
the word) as to refuse taking a bottle of stout daily to restore 
him to his former health. I lost sight of my patient for 
some months ; but I am sorry to say that on one fine sum- 
mer's day, when driving through one of our public thorough- 
fares, I saw a poor, miserable, ragged-looking man leaning 
against the door of a common public-house, drunk, and in- 
capable of keeping an erect position. Even in his poverty, 
drunkenness, and misery, I discovered it was my teetotal 
patient whom I had, not so long ago, persuaded to break his 
pledge. I could not be mistaken. I had reason to know him 
well, for he had been a member of a Methodist chiurch ; an 
indefatigable Sunday-school teacher; a prayer-leader whose 
earnest appeal for the salvation of others I had often listened 
to with pleasure and edification. I immediately went to the 
man, and was astonished to find the change irhich drink in 
so short a time had worked in his appearance. With mani- 
fest surprise, and looking earnestly at the poor wretch, I 
said, ' S- , is that you 1 * With a staggering reel, and clip- 
ping his words, he answered : * Yes, it 's me. Look at me again. 
Don't you know me 1 ' * Yes, I know you,' I said, * and am 
grieved to see you in this drunken condition. I thought you 
were a teetotaler.* 

" With a peculiar grin upon his countenance, he answered, 
' I was before I took your medicine.' * I am sorry to see you 
disgracing yourself by such conduct. I am ashamed of you.' 
Rousing himself, as drunken people will at times, to extraor- 
dinary effort, he scoffingly replied, 'Didn't you send me 
here for my medicine 1 * and with a delirious kind of chuckle 
he hiccoughed out words I shall never forget. ' Doctor, your 
medicine cured my body, but it damned my soul ! ' 

" Two or three of his boozing companions, hearing our con- 
versation, took him under their protection, and I left him. 
As I drove away, my heart was full of bitter reflections, that 
I had been the cause of ruining this man's prospects, not 
only of this world, but of that which is to come. 
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** Tou may rest assured I did not sleep mudlx that njghtL 
The drunken aspect of that man haunted me, and I found 
myself weeping over the injury I had done him. I rose op 
early the next morning and went to his cottage, with its little 
garden in front, on the outskirts of the town, where I had 
often seen him with his wife and happy children playing 
about, but found to my sorrow that he had removed some 
time ago. At last, with some difficulty, I found him located 
in a low neighborhood, not far distant from the pubho-house 
he had patronized the day before. Here, in such a home as 
none but the drunkard could inhabit, I found him laid upon 
a bed of straw, feverish and prostrate from the previous day's 
debauch, abusing his wife because she could not get him some 
more drink. She, standing aloof with tears in her eyes, 
broken down with care and grief, her children dirty and 
clothed in rags, all friendless and steeped in poverty ! What 
a wreck was there ! 

*^ Turned out of the church in which he was once an orna- 
ment, his religion sacrificed, his usefulness marred, his hopes 
of eternity blasted, now a poor dejected slave to his passion 
for drink, without mercy and without hope ! 

" I talked to him kindly, reasoned with him, succored him 
till he was well, and never lost sight of him or let him have 
any peace until he had signed the pledge again. 

" It took him some time to recover his place in the church ; 
but I have had the happiness of seeing him restored. He is 
now more than ever a devoted worker in the church ; and the 
cause of temperance is pleaded on all occasions. 

" Can you wonder, then, that I never order strong drink 
for a patient now 1 " 

One of the most terrible results of hard drinking is that 
kind of insanity that takes the name of " delirium tremens " ; 
and its characteristic symptoms may be described as follows : 
Muscular tremors — more especially of the hands and of the 
tongue when protruded — along with complete sleeplessness, 
and delirium of a muttering, sight-seeing, bustling, abrupt, 
anxious, apprehensive kind. The afflicted patient has not 
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the ability to follow out^ a train of thought, to explain fully 
an illusion or perverted sensation, or to perform any act 
correctly ; for he may be one moment rational and the next 
incoherent, now conscious of his real condition and of sur- 
rounding realities, and then again suddenly excited by the 
most ridiculous fancies, — principally of a spectral kind, — 
such as strange visitors in the shape of human beings, devils, 
cats, rats, snakes, &o.; or by alarming occurrences, such as 
robberies, fires, pursuits for crimes, and the like. He is 
easily pleased and satisfied by gentleness and indulgence, and 
much fretted and agitated by restraint and opposition. The 
face is generally of a pale dirty color, and wearing an anxious 
expression ; eyes startled but lustreless, sometimes consider- 
ably suffused, and the pupils not contracted unless consider- 
able doses of opium have been administered, or very decided 
arachnitic symptoms have supervened ; skin warm and moist, 
often perspiring copiously ; tongue sometimes loaded, but 
generally pale and moist, occasionally remarkably clean ; 
appetite small, but the patient will often take whatever is 
presented to him ; thirst by no means urgent, and seldom or 
never any craving for spirituous liquors ; urine scanty and 
high-colored, and, in some cases which Dr. Mimroe (from whose 
volume this description is derived) tested, containing a large 
quantity of albumen, which, however, disappears immediately 
after the paroxysm is over; alvine evacuations bilious and 
offensive; and the pulse generally ranges from 98 to 120, 
generally soft, but of various degrees of fulness and smallness, 
according to the strength of the patient and the stage of the 
affection. The precursory symptoms are by no means pecu- 
liar or pathognomonic, but common to many febrile affections, 
implicating the sensorium in the way of repeatedly disturbed 
and sleepless nights, with perhaps more of a hurried and 
agitated manner than usual for some days previously. The 
paroxysm which is distinguished by the phenomena above 
described — occurring with remarkable uniformity, indepen- 
dently of age and constitution — usually runs its course, if 
uncomplicated and properly treated^ on the second or third 
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day, though sometimes earlier, and it seldom extends beyond 
the fifth day. It then terminates in a profonnd natural sleep, 
which may continue for many hours, and from whichy if it 
even lasts for six hours, the patient awakes weak and languid, 
hut quite coherent. The casualties of the disease are con- 
vulsions or coma, which, if not immediately fotal, are apt to 
leave the 8u£ferer a wreck for the remainder of life. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

ATTEMPTS TO ARREST IT. 

The PermissiTe Liquors Bill. — Its Adyocates and their Alignments.— 
The Drunkenness of the Nation. — Temperance Facts and Anecdotes. 

— Why the Advocates of Total Abstinence do not make more Headway. 

— Moderate Drinking. — Hard Drinking. — The Mistake about Child- 
ish Petitioners. 

There has recently appeared on the temperance stage a set 
of well-meaniug gentlemen, who, could they have their way, 
though they would sweep every public-house and beer-shop 
from the face of the land, are yet good-natured enough to 
meet objectors to their extreme views a " third " if not "half- 
way." Sir Wilfred Lawson is the acknowledged head and 
champion of the party, and its views on the all-important 
subject are summed up in a Permissive Prohibitory Liquor 
Bill. It m%y be mentioned that the said Bill was rejected in 
the House of Commons by a very large majority, and is there- 
fore for the present shelved. It stands, however, as an ex- 
pression of opinion on the part of eighty-seven members of 
Parliament, backed by 3,337 petitions, more or less numerously 
signed, from various parts of the kingdom, as to what should 
be done to check the advancing curse of drunkenness, and, as 
such, its merits may be here discussed. 

The Permissive Prohibitory Liquors Bill, as Sir Wilfred 
Lawson describes it; provides that no public-houses shall be 
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permitted in any district provided that two thirds of its popu- 
lation a^ee that they should be dispensed with. If there are 
thirty thousand inhabitants of a parish, and twenty thousand 
of them should be of opinion that public-houses are a nuisance 
that should be abolished, the remaining ten thousand may 
grumble, but they must submit, and either go athirst or be- 
take themselves to an adjoining and more generous parish. 

Sir W. Lawson, in moving the second reading of his 
Bill, said " that no statistics were needed to convince the 
House of Commons of the amount of drunkenness, and con- 
sequent poverty and crime, existing in this country ; and even 
if here and there drunkenness might be diminishing, that did 
not affect his argument, which rested upon the fact that 
drunkenness in itself was a fertile and admitted source of evil. 
The Bill was called a * Permissive Bill ' ; but had the rules of 
the. House permitted, it might with truth be called a Bill for 
the Repression of Pauperism and of Crime. The measure 
was no doubt unpopular in the House, but it was a consola- 
tion to him that, although honorable members differed in 
opinion as to the efficacy of the remedy proposed, they all 
sympathized with the object its promoters had in view. The 
trouble to which he feared honorable members had been put 
during the last few days in presenting petitions and answering 
letters showed the depth and intensity of the interest taken 
in the question out of doors. No less than 3,337 petitions 
had been presented in favor of the Bill It would be remem- 
bered that in the Parliament before last a bill similar in its 
character had been defeated by an overwhelming minority, all 
the prominent speakers in opposition to it at that time de- 
claring that they based their hopes as to the diminution of 
drunkenness upon the spread of education. He agreed in 
that opinion, but the education to be successful must be of 
the right sort ; and while an army of schoolmasters and 
clergymen were engaged in teaching the people what was 
good, their efforts he feared were greatly counteracted by that 
other army of 150,000 pubhcans and beer-sellers encouraging 
the people to drinking habits. All these dealers in drink had 
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been lioensed and commiBaioned hj the government, and were 
paid by results ; they had consequently a direct pecimiary in- 
terest in promoting the coDsiunption of as lai^ an amount of 
drink as posaihle. Naturally, if a man entered into a trade, 
he wiaLed to do as large a trado as possible ; and he hod 
always felt that the advocates of temperance did more harm 
thau good in uaiug bard language against the beer-sellera, 
when it waa the law which enabled them to engage in the 
trade, which was primarily responsible for the result." 

The honorable member esplauied that the Bill did not in 
any way interfere with or touch the licensing system as at 
present existing; where it waa the wish of the inhabitants 
that licenses should be granted, licenses would continue to be 
granted as at present. But what the measure sought to do 
was to empower the inhabitants of a neighborhood, or the 
great majority of them, to vote within that neighborhood the 
granting of any licenses at all, — to crystallize public opinion, 
as it were, into law. The first objection that had been taken 
to the measure was, that it wouM he itupoasible to carry ont 
prohibition in England ; but why should that be impossible 
in this country which had been successfully carried out in 
America, in Canada, and in Nova Scotia 1 All he bad to say 
upon the revenue question was, that uo amount of revenue to 
bo derived from the sale of iutosicating drinks should be al- 
lowed for a moment to weigh against the general welfare of 
the people ; and that if the present Bill were passed, such a 
mass of wealth would accumulate in the pockets of the people, 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer would meet with no 
difficulty in obtaining ample funds for carrying on the govern- 
ment of the country. It was further objected that great in- 
convenience would be inflicted upon the minority by the opera- 
tion of the Bill ; but there again the balance of advantage 
and disadvantage must be looked at, and the conveuienca of 
the few should not bo allowed to counterbalance the benefit 
that would be conferred upon the great mass of the people. 
Then it waa said that every year there would be a great fight 
upon the question ; but was not an annual moral contest bet^ 
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ter than nightly physical conflicts at the doors of the public- 
houses 1 The movement in favor of prohibiting the sale of 
liquor had proceeded from the poor, and it had been supported 
by what he might call the aristocracy of the working classes. 
He asked the House whether it would not be wise, when the 
future of this countiy must be in the hands of the working 
classes, to pay some attention to their demand for a straight- 
forward measure of this sort, which was intended to put an 
end to an acknowledged evil of great magnitude. 

" What," says the Times, when commenting on Sir Wilfred 
Lawson's argument, " would it matter to Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
or to any of the gentlemen who figure on the temperance 
platform, if all the public-houses of their districts were closed 
to-morrow 1 Their own personal comfort would be in no way 
affected ; not one of them probably enters a public-house, ex- 
cept at canvassing times, from one year's end to another. 
But it would matter a great deal to those humbler and poorer 
classes of the population who make daily use of the public- 
house. If it were closed, their comfort would be most mate- 
rially affected. A large proportion of them use strong liquor 
without abusing it, and have therefore as much right to it, 
both legal and moral, as they have to their meat or clothes. 
Many of them could not get through the work by which they 
gain their own and their children's bread without it ; and their 
only means of procuring it is provided by the present public- 
house system. They have not usually capital enough to lay 
in for themselves a stock of liquor; and even if they had, 
this plan would be not only wasteful and inconvenient, but 
would tempt them to commit the very crime which it was 
employed to avoid. They find it both cheaper and more com- 
fortable to get their liquor in small quantities as they want it, 
and they can only do this at a public-house. Besides, it 
should not be forgotten, — though well-to-do reformers are 
very apt, from their inexperience, to forget it, — that to many 
of these poor people, living in overcrowded, ill-ventilated, ill- 
lighted rooms, the public-house is the only place in which 
they can enjoy a quiet evening in pleasant; and perhaps in- 
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struciiye, intercourse ?rith their neighbors after a hard day's 
work. To drive them from this genial place of resort would 
be in some oases almost as great a hardship as it would be to 
the rich man to turn him out of both private house and dub. 
We shall perhaps be told that all this may be true, but that 
the question reduces itself to a choice of evils, and that^ on 
the whole, much more misery results to the poorer classes 
from the use of the pubho-house than would result if they, 
were deprived of it. But even if we grant this &>r the sake 
of argument, it seems to us strangely ui\just to debar one 
man forcibly frt>m a privilege at once pleasant and profitable 
to him, simply because another abuses it. The ii\justicey too^ 
is greatly heightened by the fact that those who take the 
most prominent and influential part in debarring him feel 
nothing <^ the sufifering they inflicf 

Following Sir Wilfred Lawson in the House of Commons 
came Mr. Besley, who declared that something like one hun- 
dred miUions sterling was annually expended in this country 
in intoxicating drinks ; and in our prisons, our lunatic asy- 
lums, and our workhouses, large numbers of the victims of 
intemperate indulgence in those drinks were always to be 
found Mr. Besley believed that the present mode of restrict- 
ing the sale of liquors was anything but a satisfactory one. 
In this respect the people would be the best judges of their 
own wants, — of what their own families and their own neigh- 
borhoods required ; and he believed that if the decision was 
placed in their hands, as it would be by this Bill, the evils of 
intoxication would be very much mitigated. He did not en- 
tertain the hope that we should ever make people sober by 
Act of Parliament, but he did believe that it was in the 
power of the legislature to diminish the evil to a very great 
extent. Supposing the expenditure on intoxicating drinks 
were reduced one half, how usefully might not the fifty mil- 
lions thus saved be employed in the interests of the poor 
themselves ! He believed that dwellings for the poor would 
be among the first works undertaken with that money. For 
fifty millions they might erect 250,000 dwellings, costing 
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£, 200 each, and this was an expenditure which would cause 
an increased demand for labcnr in a variety of trades. 

I cannot do better than wind up these brief extracts by re- 
producing the loudly applauded objections of the Home Sec- 
retary, Mr. Bruce, to the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill: — 

*' The most complete remedy for drunkenness was to be 
found in the cultivation among the people of a better appre- 
ciation of their own interests, rather than in legislation. This 
had undoubtedly been the cause of the almost complete dis- 
appearance of drunkenness among the upper classes, coupled 
with an increased desire for and consequent supply of intel- 
lectual amusement among them. But, although education in 
its largest sense was the true remedy for drunkenness, there 
was no reason against the introduction of repressive or pre- 
ventive measures in behalf of those in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts, especially that large class irr^ularly employed and 
often oscillating between starvation and occasional well-Kioing, 
to whom drunkenness was a refuge from despair. The ques- 
tion was. In whom should the power of restriction be reposed ) 
Some thought in the resident rate-payers, others in the magis- 
trates, and others in a body elected for the purpose. He 
could not say which proposal should be adopted, but confessed 
that there was some reason in the demand that the number 
of public-houses should be uniformly regulated according to 
the population. He had been asked whether he would under- 
take to deal with the matter. To deal with the matter in the 
manner proposed by the honorable baronet would at once de- 
prive some portion of the people of means of enjoyment, and 
the owners of public-houses of their property. That would 
be a proceeding imnecessary and unjust, because, although the 
admitted evils of drunkenness were very grievous, there was 
no doubt that public-houses, especially when well managed, 
really did furnish to a large portion of the people a means of 
social comfort and enjoyment. His objection to the Bill was, 
that it would not only cause a great deal of disturbance in 
many parts of the coimtry, but would almost inevitably cause 
riot Certajidy the rigorous treatment proposed by tiie Bill 
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was unsuited to people whose only pleasures were sensuoiis. 
The honorable member proposed that a majority of two thirds 
of the rate-payers of a borough should be able to put the 
Bill in operation ; but in this proposal he ignored a lai^ pro- 
portion of those most interested. Two thirds of the rate- 
payers left much more than one third of the population on 
the other side, and the more important portion of the popula- 
tion as regards this matter, because it was made up in a great 
measure by those who lived in all the discomfort of lodgings. 
Again, it was suggested that the settlement of the question 
might in each case be left to a majority of the population ; 
but here, again, it might be said that the question would prob- 
ably be decided by a majority of persons least interested in 
the question, — interested, that was, only as regards peace 
and order, and careless how far the humbler classes of society 
were deprived of their pleasure. What the legislature bad 
to do was, not to deprive the people of means of innocent 
enjoyment, but to prevent that means being used to foster 
crime and gross self-indulgence." 

However much one might feel disposed, in the main, to agree 
with Sir Wilfred Lawson and his colleagues, it is not easy to 
grant him the position he assumes at the commencement of 
his argument, that " statistics are unnecessary." It is a sin- 
gular fact, and one that every one taking an interest in the 
great and important question of the drunkenness of the na- 
tion must have noticed, that amongst the advocates of total- 
abstinence principles "statistics" invariably are regarded as 
"unnecessary." This undoubtedly is a grave mistake, and 
one more likely than any other to cast a deeper shade of dis- 
trust over the minds of doubters. It would seem either that 
the great evil in question is so difficult of access in its various 
ramifications as to defy the efforts of the statistician, or else 
that total abstainers, as a body, are imbued with the convic- 
tion that the disasters arising from the consumption of intox- 
icating drinks are so enormous, and wide-spread, and univer- 
sally acknowledged, that it would be a mere waste of time to 
bring forward figures in proof. Perhaps, again, the drunkard is 
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such a very unsavory subject, that the upright water-drinker, 
pure alike in mind and body, has a repugnance to so close a 
handling of him. If this last forms any part of the reason 
why the question of beer-drinking v. water-drinking should 
not be laid before us as fairly and fully as two and two can 
make it, the objectors may be referred to social subjects of a 
much more repulsive kind, concerning which many noble and 
large-hearted gentlemen coiurageously busy themselves, and 
studiously inquire into, with a view to representing them ex- 
actly as they are discovered. In proof of this, the reader is 
referred to the sections of this book that are devoted to the 
consideration of Professional Thieves and of Fallen Women. 

There can be no question that, in a matter that so nearly 
afifects the domestic economy of a people, statistics are not 
only necessary but indispensable. No man's word should be 
taken for granted, where so much that is important is in- 
volved. The man may be mistaken ; but there is no getting 
away from figures. A man, in his righteous enthusiasm, may 
exaggerate even, but a square old-fashioned 4 can never be 
exaggerated into a 5, or a positive 1 be so twisted by plausi- 
ble argument as to felsely represent 2. Yet, somehow, those 
who urge even so complete a revolution in the ancient and 
sociable habit of drinking as to make it dependent on the will 
of Brown and Robinson whether their neighbor Jones shall 
partake of a pint of beer out of the publican's bright pewter, 
afford us no figures in support of their extreme views. 

Nor is this deficiency observable only in those unaccus- 
tomed persons who mount the platform to make verbal state- 
ments, and with whom the handling of large and complicated 
numbers might be found inconvenient. Practised writers on 
teetotalism exhibit the same carelessness. I have before me 
at the present moment a goodly number of total-abstinence 
volumes, but not one furnishes the desired information. 
Among my books I find, first, John Grough's Orations ;' but 
that able and fervent man, although he quotes by the score 
instances and examples that are enough to freeze the blood 
and make the hair stand on end of the horrors that arise from 
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indulgence in alcoholio drinks, deals not in Btatistica. Dr. 
James Miller writes an excellent treatise on alcohol and its 
power ; but he deals in generalities, and not in &ot8 that fix- 
tures authenticate. Here is a volume containing a Tkatuand 
Temperance Facts and Anecdotes ; but in the whole thoiisand, 
not one of either teUs us of how many customers, on a certain 
evening, visited a single and well-used public-house, went in 
sober, and came out palpably drunk. It would be coming to 
the point, if such information — quite easy to obtain — was 
set before us. Lastly, I have the Temperance Cyclopaedia. 
Now, I thought, I am sure, in some shape or another, to find 
here what I seek \ but I searched in vain. The volume in 
question is a bulky volume, and contains about seven hundred 
pages, in small close type. In it you may read all about the 
physical nature of intemperance, and the intellectual nature 
of intemperance, and of the diseases produced by the use of 
alcohol, and of the progress of intemperance amongst the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, together with the history and ori- 
gin of the teetotal cause in America ; but as to the number 
of drunkards brought before the magistrates and fined, or of 
the number of crimes shown at the time of trial to have been 
committed through drunkenness, the Cj/clopcedia is dumb. 
This last is an oversight the more to be deplored because we 
very well know that if the said numbers were exhibited, they 
would make a very startling display. It may be luged that, 
since we already have the testimony of magistrates, and jail- 
governors, and judges, of the enormous amount of crime that 
is attributable to strong drinks, it is unreasonable to ask for 
more ; but this objection may be fairly met by the answer, 
that magistrates themselves, even when discussing the tem- 
perance question, occasionally make unreasonable remarks; 
as did a metropolitan magistrate the other day, who in open 
court declared, that " if publicans were compelled to shut up 
their shops, there would be no further use for his." He must 
have known better. If it were as the worthy magistrate 
stated, it was equivalent to saying that teetotalers never ap- 
peared at his bar ; but I think that he would hardly have 
ventured to that length. 
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In my belief, it is the tremendous steam and effervescence 
of language indulged in bj the advocates of total abstinence 
that keeps them from making more headway. The facts they 
give us, like the drunkard's grog, are generally "hot and 
strong," though with very little of the sugar of forbearance. 
I find, for instance, in the temperance records before me, fre- 
quent allusion to the great number of drunkards who nightly 
are thrown out at the doors of public-houses where they have 
been passing the evening, and left to wallow in the kennel. 
Not only do we read of this in books, we have it from the 
mouths of preachers in the pulpit, and speakers on public 
platforms and in temperance lecture-halls. But I venture to 
declare that whoever believes anything of the kind believes 
what is not true. Every man has a right to speak according 
to his experience, and I speak from mine. I think that I may 
lay claim to as extensive a knowledge of the ways of London 
— especially the by and ugly ways — as almost any man ; 
and I can positively say that it has never once been my lot 
to witness the throwing (" throwing " is the expression) of a 
man &om a public-house door, followed by his helpless wal- 
lowing in the kennel. What is more, it was by no means 
necessary for me to witness such a hideous and disgusting 
spectacle to convince me of the evils of intemperance, arid of 
how necessary it was to reform the existing laws as applying 
to the reckless granting of licenses in certain neighborhoods. 
It is quite enough, more than enough, to satisfy me of what 
a terrible curse a bestial indulgence in gin and beer is, when 
I see a human creature turned helpless from the public-house, 
and left to stagger home as he best may. To my eyes he is 
then no better than a pig ; and if he took to wallowing in the 
gutter, it would be no more than one might expect ; but he 
does not " wallow in the gtitter " ; and it is not necessary to 
picture him in that wretched predicament in order to bring 
home to the decent mind how terrible a bane strong drink is, 
or to shock the man already inclined to inebriation into at 
once rushing off to a teetotal club and signing the pledge. 

And now I must be permitted to remark that no man more 
12 
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than myself can have a higher appreciation of the efforts of 
those who make it the duty of their lives to mitigate the curse 
of drunkenness. What vexes me is, the wrong-headed^ and 
not unfrequently the weak and ineffectual, way in which they 
set about it. As I view the matter, the object of the preach- 
er of total abstinence is not so much the reclamation of the 
drunkard already steeped and sodden, as the deterring from 
reckless indulgence those who are not averse to stimulative 
hquors, but are by no means drunkards. Therefore they ap- 
peal as a rule to men who are in the enjoyment of their 
sober senses, and in a condition to weigh with a steady mind 
the arguments that are brought forward to induce them to 
abandon alcoholic stimulants altogether. Now, it must be 
plain to these latter, — sound-headed men who drink beer, 
not because they are anxious to experience the peculiar sensa- 
tions of intoxication, but because they conscientiously believe 
that they are the better for drinking it, — it must be evident 
to these that teetotal triiunphs, exhibited in the shape of 
converted dnmkards, are at best but shallow affairs. " Any 
port in a storm,'' is the wrecked mariner's motto; and no doubt 
the wretched drunkard, with his poor gin-rotted liver, and 
his palsied limbs, and his failing brain, with perhaps a touch 
of delirium tremens to spur him on, might be glad indeed to 
escape to a teetotal harbor of refuge ; and it is not to be won- 
dered at if, reclaimed from the life of a beast and restored to 
humanity, he rejoices and is anxious to publish aloud the glad 
story of his redemption. As a means of convincing the work- 
ingman of the wrong he commits in drinking a pint of four- 
penny, the upholder of total-abstinence principles delights to 
bring forth his *^ brand from the burning," — the reclaimed 
drunkard, — and gets him, with a glibness that repetition 
insures, to detail the particulars of his previous horrible exist- 
ence, — how he drank, how he swore, how he blasphemed, 
how he broke up his home, and brutally ill-treated his wife 
and children. All this, that he may presently arrive at the 
climax, and say : " This I have been, and now look at me ! 
I have a black coat instead of a ragged fustian jacket ; my 
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shirt-collar is whiter and more rigid in its purity even than 
your own. See what teetotalism has done for me, and adopt 
the course I adopted and sign the pledge." 

To which the indulger in moderate and honest fourpenny 
replies : " I see exactly what teetotalism has done for you, 
and you can't be too grateful for it ; but there is no demand 
for it to do so much for me. If I was afire as you say that 
you once were, and blazing in the consuming flames of drunken- 
ness, — to use your own powerful language, — no doubt I 
should be as glad as you were to leap into the first water-tank 
that presented itself. But I am not blazing and consuming. 
I am no more than comfortably warm under the influence of 
the pint of beer I have just partaken of; and though I am 
glad indeed to see you in the tank, if you have no objection I 
will for the present keep outside of it." 

Again, from the tone adopted by certain total-abstinence 
professors, people who are compelled to take such matters on 
hearsay — the very people, by the way, who would be most 
likely, " for his good," to join the majority of two thirds that 
is to shut up taverns — would be made to believe that those 
who frequent the public-house are drunkards as a rule ; that 
though occasionally a few, who have not at present dipped 
very deep in the hideous vice, may be discovered in the par- 
lor and the tap-room bemusing themselves over their beer, the 
tavern is essentially the resort of the man whose deliberate 
aim and intention is to drink until he is tipsy, and who docs 
do so. *rhe moderate man — the individual who is in the 
habit of adjourning to the decent tavern parlor, which is his 
" club," to pass away an hour before supper-time with a pipe 
and a pint of ale and harmless chat with his friends — is 
well aware of this exaggerated view of his doings ; and it is 
hardly calculated to soften his heart towards those who would 
" reform " him, or incline him to listen with any amount of 
patience to their arguments. He feels indignant, knowing 
the imputation to be untrue. He is not a drunkard, and he 
has no sympathy with drunkards. Nay, he would be as 
forward as his teetotal detractor, and quite as earnest, in per- 
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Buading the wretched reckless swiller of beer and gin to 
renouuce his bestial habit. It is a pity that so much misun- 
derstanding and misrepresentation should exist on so impor- 
tant a fcatiu^ of the matter in debate, when, with so little 
trouble, it might Ikj set at rest. If public-houses are an evil, 
it m\ist be mainly because the indolent and the sensual resort 
thither habitually for convenience of drinking until they are 
drunk. Is this so 1 I have no hesitation in saying that in 
the yast majority of cases it is not. The question might easi- 
ly be brought to the test ; and why has it not been dond ? 
Let a hundred public-houses in the metropolis be selected at 
random, and as many impartial and trustworthy men be 
deputed to keep watch on the said public-houses every night 
for a week. Lot them make note particularly of those who 
are not dram-drinkers, but who go to the public-house for the 
purpose of passing an hour or so there; let them mark their 
demeanor when they enter and again when they emerge ; and I 
have no doubt that, by a large majority, the workingnian in 
search simply of an hour's evening amusement and sociable 
society will be acquitted of anything approaching sottishness, 
or such an inclination towards mere tipsiness even, as calls 
for the intervention of the legislature. 

And now, while we are on the subject of statistics, and the 
peculiar influences it is the custom of the total abstainer to 
bring to bear against his erring brother the moderate drinker, 
I may mention what appears to mo the highly objectionable 
practice of enlisting the co-operation of boys and girls — mere 
little children — in the interest of their cause. In the par- 
liamentary discussion on the Permissive Prohibitory Liquor 
Bill, Colonel Jervis remarked, on the subject of the 3,337 
petitions that were presented in its support : " I do not know 
whether the petitions that have been presented in its favor are 
properly signed ; but certainly I have seen attached to one of 
those petitions which come from my neighborhood names that 
I do not recognize. The signatures might, perhaps, be those of 
Sunday-school children; but I do not think that petitions from 
children should carry a Bill of this kind." Were it any other 
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business but teetotal business^ one might feel disposed to pass 
by as meaningless the hint conveyed in Colonel Jervis's words. 
None but those, however, who are conversant with the strange 
methods total abstainers will adopt to gain their ends will be 
inclined to attach some weight to them. The children are a 
weapon of great strength in the hands of the teetotal Almost 
as soon as they begin to lisp, they are taught sentences con- 
demnatory of the evils that arise from an indulgence in strong 
drink ; as soon as they are able to write, their names appear 
on the voluminous roll of total abstainers. At their feasts and 
picnics they carry banners, on which is inscribed their de- 
termination to refrain from what they have never tasted ; and 
over their sandwiches Tommy Tucker, in his first breeches, 
pledges Goody Twoshoes in a glass from the crystal spring; 
and expresses his intention of dying as he has lived, — a total 
abstainer. I am not a bachelor, but a man long married, and 
with a " troop of little children at my knee,'* as numerous, 
perhaps, as that which gathered about that of ** John Brown,'' 
immortalized in song. But I must confess that I do chafe 
against children of a teetotal tendency one occasionally is 
introduced to. I have before made allusion to a recently 
published volume entitled A Thotuand Temperance Facts and 
Anecdotes, This is the title given on the cover ; the title- 
page, however, more liberally reveals the nature of its con- 
tents. Thereon is inscribed, "One Thousand Temperance 
Anecdotes, Facts, Jokes, Riddles, Puns, and Smart Sayings; 
suitable for Speakers, Penny Readings, Recitations, Ac" 
And, to be sure, it is not in the least objectionable that the 
teetotaler should have his " comic reciter ^ ; nor can there be 
a question as to. the possibility of being as funny, as hilarious 
even, over a cup of wholesome, harmless tea as over the grog- 
glass. But I very much doubt if any but total abstainers 
could appreciate some of the witticisms that, according to 
the book in question, occasionally issue from the mouths of 
babes and sucklings. Here is a sample : — 

" A Child's Acumen. — * Pa, does wine make a beast of a 
man)' 
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" * Pshaw, child, only once in a while ! * 

** ' Is that the reason why Mr. GogginB has on his sign, 
— Entertainment for man and beast 1 ' 

" * Nonsense, child, what makes yon ask 1 * 

^* ' Because ma says that last night you went to Go^ 
gins's a man, and came back a heast I and that he entertained 
you.' 

^' * That 's mother's nonsense, dear ! Ruh out and play ; 
papa's head aches ! ' " 

I may have a preposterous aversion to a development of 
cuteness of a certain sort in children, but I must confess that 
it would not have pained me much had the above brilliant 
little anecdote concluded with a reference to something else 
being made to ache besides papa's head« 

Again : " Two little boys attended a temperance meeting at 
Otley in Yorkshire, and signed a pledge that they should not 
touch nor give strong drink to any one. On going home, 
their father ordered them to fetch solne ale^ and gave them ft 
can for the purpose. They obeyed ; but after getting the ale 
neither of them felt inclined to carry it ; so they puzzled 
themselves as to what they could do. At last they hit 
iipon an expedient: A long broom-handle was procured, and 
slinging the can on this, each took one end of the broom- 
handle, and so conveyed the liquor home without spilling 
it;" 

One really cannot see what moral lesson is to be deduced 
from these two ** funny " teetotal stories, unless it is intended 
to show that, from the lofty eminence of total abstinfence, a 
child may with impunity look down upon and "chaflf" and 
despise hid beer-drinking parent. It would rather seem that 
too early an indulgence in teetotal principles is apt to have 
an effect on the childish mind quite the reverse of humaniz- 
ing. Here is still another instance quoted from the " smart- 
saying " pages : — 

" Two poor little children attending a school in America, at 
some distance from their home, were shunned by the others 
because their father was a drunkard. The remainder at din- 
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her-time went into the playground and ate their dinner ; but 
the poor twins could only look on. If they approached near 
those who were eating, the latter would say, * You go away ; 
your father is a dnmkard.' But they were soon taught to 
behave otherwise ; and then it was gratifying to see how deli- 
cate they were in their attention to the two little unfortu- 
nates." 

If such contemptible twaddle enters very largely into the 
educational nourishment provided for the young abstainer, we 
may tremble for the next generation of our beer-imbibing 
species. It appears, moreover, that those doughty juveniles, 
when they are well trained, will fearlessly tackle the enemy, 
alcohol, even when he is found fortified within an adult being; 
and very often with an amount of success that seems alfnost 
incredible. However, the veracious little book of temperance 
anecdot'es vouches for it, and no more can be said. Here fol- 
lowing is an affecting instance of how, " once upon a time," 
a band of small teetotal female infants were the means of 
converting from the error of his ways a full-blown drunk- 
ard : — 

" We used to furnish little boys and girls with pledge-books 
and pencils, and, thus equipped, they got us numerous signar 
tures. A man was leaning, much intoxicated, against a tree. 
Some little girls coming from school saw him there, and at 
once said to each other, * What shall we do for him 1 ' Pres- 
ently one said, '0, I 'U tell you : let 's sing him a temperance 
song.' And so they did. They collected roimd him, and 
struck up, * Away, away with the bowl ! ' And so on, in 
beautifid tones. The poor drunkard liked it, and so would you. 

* Sing again, my little girls,' said he. * We will,' said they, 

* if you will sign the temperance pledge.' * No, no,' said he, 
' we are not at a temperance meeting ; besides, you 've no 
pledges with you.' * Yes, we have, and pencils too ' ; and they 
held them up to him. * No, no, I won't sign now ; but do 
sing to me ! ' So they sang again, ' The drhik that 's in the 
drunkard's bowl is not the drink for me.' * 0, do sing again !' 
he said But they were firm this time, and declaired they 
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woiild go away if he did not sign. * But,' said the poor fel- 
low, striving to find an excuse, * you Ve no table. How can I 
write without a table T At this one quiet, modest, pretty 
little creature came up timidly, with one finger on her lips, 
and said, * You can write upon your hat, while we hold it for 
you.' The man signed ; and he narrated these facts before 
1,500 children, saying, * Thank God for those children I — 
they came to me as messengers of mercy.' " 

It is to be hoped this affecting, not to say romantic, episode 
in the history jof " conversions, '^ will not be so lightly read 
that its chief beauties will be missed. It presents a picture full 
of the loveliest " bits " that to be thoroughly enjoyed should 
be lingered over. First of all, let us take the drunkard, too 
" far gone " for locomotion, leaning " against a tree." Leaning 
against a tree, with an idiotic leer on his flushed and tipsy 
face, and maybe trying to recall to his bemuddled memory 
the burden of the drinking-song that he recently heard and 
participated in in the parlor of the village alehouse. " What 
shall we do with him ] " " 0, I '11 tell you : let us sing him a 
temperance song." There you have a prime bit of the picture 
complete. The sot with his back to the tree, the swaying 
green boughs of which have tilted his battered hat over his 
left eye, and the band of little girls gathered in a semicircle 
about him, and rousing him to consciousness by the first thril- 
ling note of ** Away, away with the bowl ! " The words sound 
as though they would go best with a hunting-tune, a sort of 
" Heigh-ho, tantivy ! " and one can imagine the intoxicated 
one first of all mistaking it for that roistering melody, and 
gently snapping his thumbs at it, he being for the present 
somewhat hampered as regards his vocal abilities. One can 
imagine him chuckling tipsily and snapping his thimibs, — 
feebler and still more feeble as he discovers his error. It is 
not a hunting-song ; it is a temperance ditty of the first, the 
purest water! His heart is touched. His now disengaged 
thumbs seek the corners of his eyes, and the scalding tears 
steal shimmering down his red-hot nose ! " Sing — sing it 
again ! " he gasps. But no ; the artless chanters have gained 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

^'advertising tipsters" and "betting com- 
missioners." 

The Vice of Gambling on the Increase among the Working Classes. — 
Sporting "Specs."— A " Modus." — Turf Discoveries. — Welshers. 
— The Vermin of the Betting-Field. — Then: Tactics. — The Road to 
Buin. 

There can be no doubt that the vice of gambling is on the 
increase amongst the English working classes. Of this no 
better proof is aflforded than in the modem multiplication of 
those newspapers specially devoted to matters "sportive." 
Twenty years ago there were but three or four sporting 
newspapers published in London ; now there are more than a 
dozen. It would, however, be imfair to regard the rapid 
growth of these questionable prints as an undoubted symptom 
of the deepening depravity of the masses. The fact is this : 
that though the national passion for gambling, for betting, 
and wagering, and the excitement of seeing this or that 
" event " decided, has increased of late, it is chiefly because 
the people have much more leisure now than of yore. They 
must have amusement for their disengaged hours, and they 
natin^lly seek that for which they have the greatest liking. 

It is a comforting reflection, however, that in their sports 
and pastimes Englishmen, and especially Londoners, of the 
present generation, are less barbarous than those of the last. 
Setting horse-racing aside, any one who now takes up for 
perusal the ordinary penny sporting paper will find therein 
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nothing more repugnant to his sensibilities, as regards human 
performers, than records of swimming, and cricket, and run- 
ning, and walking, and leaping; and as regards four-footed 
creatures, the discoiu'se will be of dogs "coursing" or racing, 
or killing rats in a^ pit. In the present enlightened age we do 
not fight cocks and " shy " at hens tied to a stakq at the 
Shrove-Tuesday fair ; neither do we fight dogs, or pit those 
sagacious creatiu*es to bait bulls. In a newspaper before me, 
not a quarter of a century old, there is a minute and graphic 
account of a bull-baiting, at which, in the pide of hi6 heart, 
the owner of a bull-dog did a thing that in the present day 
would insiu*e for him twelve moi^ths of hard labor on the 
treadmill, 'but which in the "good old time" was merely re- 
garded as the act of a spirited sportsman. A white bull-dog, 
" Spurt " by name, had performed prodigies of valor against a 
bear brought before him and before a crowded audience. 
Finally, however, the exhausted creature bungled in a delicate 
act of the performance, and those who had bet against the 
dog exasperated its master by clapping their hands. " D' ye 
think that he can't do it 1 " roared the dog's owner ; " why, 
I '11 take ten to one in twenties that he does it on three legs, 
— with one foot chopped off." " Done ! " somebody cried. 
Whereon the valiant bull-dog owner called for a cleaver, and 
setting the left fore-paw of his faithful dog on the ledge of 
the pit, he hacked it off at a blow. Then instantly he urged 
the creature at the bear again, and, raging with pain, it at 
once sprang at its shaggy opponent and pinned it. 

It cannot be denied that occasionally there still appears in 
the sporting newspapers some brief account of a " mill " that 
has recently taken place between those once highly popular 
gentlemen, — the members of the "P. K" But public inter- 
est in this department of " sport " is fast dying out ; and not 
one reader in a hundred would care to wade through column 
after coliunn of an account of how the Brompton Bison 
smashed the snout of the Bermondsey Pet ; and how the latter 
finally gained the victory by battering his opponent's eyes un- 
til he was blind and " came up groggy," and could not even 
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a step, and they mean to retain it. " Not till you sign the 
pledge," say they. However, he begs so hard that they con- 
cede to the extent of a verse and a half. Still he is obdurate ; 
but he gradually yields, till, driven into a comer, he falters, 
" But you have no table." Then comes the crowning triumph 
of the picture, — the incident of the hat. ** You can write 
upon your hat, — we will hold it for you." And the deed was 
done! 

The same volimie reveals another story of so similar a kind 
that it would almost seem that the children of the first story 
had conMed their miraculous experience to the children of 
the second story. 

"A Crystal-Palace Incident. — The following pleasing 
incident was related to me by a youthful member of the choir, 
at the recent Crystal Palace /e^e. It seems that some of the 
young choristers were amusing themselves in the grounds, and 
saw a poor man lying on the grass partially intoxicated. 
Their medals attracted his attention, and he began to dispute 
the motto, * Wine^ is a mocker.' This led to conversation, 
and the children endeavored to induce him to becomie an ab- 
stainer, and sang several melodies. One of the conductors 
was also present. The man seemed much affected during the • 
singing, and cried, my young informant said, until he was 
quite sober. He confessed that he had once been a teetotaler 
for three years, during which time he had been much benefit- 
ed ; but had broken his pledge through the influence of his 
companions. However, he was happily prevailed upon to 
sign again, and to put down his name in a pledge-book at 
hand, and before they separated he thanked the young people 
heartily, saying, * I did not come here expecting to sign the 
pledge. I shall now be able to go home to my wife and chil- 
dren and tell them ; and to-morrow I shall be able to go to 
my work, instead of being at the public-house.' What a 
blessing it may prove to that wife and family should the poor 
man keep to his resolution ! Let no child despair of doing 
something towards reclaiming the drunkard, but let aU en- 
deavor, by loving, gentle persuasion whenever opportunity 
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offers, to help to make the wretched drunkard blessed by lir- 
ing soberly." 

I should be sorry indeed to " make fim " of any attempt 
earnestly and heartily made by any one for a fellow-creature's 
good, but really there is so much that is of questionable 
sincerity in such effusions as those above quoted, that one 
feels by no means sure it is not intended as a joke. Just, 
for instance, take that one feature of the drunkard " lying on 
the grass," and ** crying himself sober," while, led by their 
conductor, the youthful members of the choir sang him all 
the songs they knew ! Such a scene would make the fortune 
of a farce with Mr. Toole to play the tipsy man. 
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at his shop were sold the tickets for these lotteries, and also 
what are termed the " resiiltnsheets," which were sold at one 
penny each, and each of which contained the results of a 
" di-aw," setting forth which of the ticket-holders had been 
fortunate enough to draw the several prizes, and also adver- 
tising the next " spec " or lottery. Each of these " specs " 
related to a particular race, and the tickets were substantially 
alike. Each had on the top the words " Deptford Spec," with 
a number and letter, and in the comer the name of a race, as 
" Newmarket Handicap Sweep," " Liverpool Grand National 
Steeplechase." In each of these there were sixty thousand 
subscribers, and in that for the Thousand Guineas, seventy- 
five thousand. The prizes varied in proportion ; but in one 
they were £ 500 for the first horse, £ 300 for the second, and 
£ 150 for the third. Among the starters was to be divided 
£500, and among the non-starters £600. There were also 
two hundred prizes of £ 1, and three hundred prizes of 10«. 
It was stated on the tickets that the prizes would go with the 
stakes, and that the result-sheets would be published on the 
Monday after the draw. There was also a stipulation that, in 
the event of any dispute aHsing, it should be referred to the 
editors of the JSra, BelPs Life, and the Sporting TtmeSy and 
the decision of the majority to be binding. If the numbers 
were not filled up, the prizes were to be reduced in propor- 
tion, with some other details. There was no printer's name 
to the tickets or result-sheets. 

The detective police-officers, in whose hands the getting up 
of evidence for the prosecution had been intrusted, proved 
that, after they purchased their tickets, they went up the 
stairs in a public-house about a quarter to seven o'clock. 
They went into the club-room where about sixty or seventy 
persons had assembled, and where the managers of the lot- 
teries were selling tickets. The witness purchased one and 
paid a shilling for it. It had the same form as the others, 
and the draw was to be held that night. Some one got up 
and said (reading from several sheets of paper in his hand), 
" 4,200 tickets not sold " ; this he repeated twice. He then 
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proceeded to read from the papers the 'numbers of the tiekets 
unsold. The reading occupied about half an hour. After 
the numbers were read out, they commenced to undo a small 
bimdle of tickets which they placed upon the table. They 
fetched down some more bundles similar to the first, and con- 
tinued undoing them until they had undone about a busheL 
The tickets were all numbered They then proceeded to 
place all the tickets in a large wheel of fortune, after Tm'icing 
them up well with a quantity of sand to prevent their stick- 
ing together. The wheel was a kind of barrel revolving on 
axles, with a hole for the hand One of the managers asked 
if any gentleman had got a sporting paper. No one answered, 
so he produced one himself ; he (witness) believed the Sport- 
ing Life, He said : '^ Will any gentleman read the names of 
the horses for the Grand National] " The names of the horses 
were then read out by those at the table, while tickets were 
drawn for each till all the horses were called The tickets 
were then put down on the table and the defendants proceed- 
ed to undo another packet. They undid a heap about a 
quarter the bulk of the first lot. They put these into an- 
other wheel of fortune. Having done so, two boys about 
foiuteen or fifteen years old came into the room, and after 
divesting themselves of their jackets and tucking up their 
sleeves, each went to the wheels, which were turned by some of 
the persons in the room. One of the managers called out the 
numbers of the tickets and the name of the horse to each prize. 
It need only be mentioned, in proof of the popularity en- 
joyed by these " specs, " that within a fortnight afterwards a 
similar scene was enacted at the same public-house. A de- 
tective went to the Bedford Arms, where he heard that a 
distribution of prizes was to be made. He went into the 
club-room. The managers were there with about forty prize- 
holders. A person produced a ticket and handed it to one of 
the directors, who, after examining it, said, " All right," and 
paid the money, — £405, — which consisted of checks, notes, 
and gold The holder of the prize got £405 for a £500 prize, 
it being supposed all the tickets were not sold, and a reduo- 
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see his man, let alone avoid the sledge-hammer blows that 
were still pounding his unhappy ribs. There are left very- 
few indeed of those individuals who, as " sportsmen," admire 
Raw-llead-and-Bloody-Bones as master of the ceremonies. 

All the while, however, it is to be feared that the sporting ' 
newspaper of the present day reveals the existence of really 
more mischief, more substantial immorality and rascality, than 
ever appeared in their pages before. As a quarter of a cen- 
tury since pugilism was the main feature with the sporting 
press, now it is horse-racing ; not for its sake, but for the con- 
venient peg it aflfords to hang a bet on. It may be safely 
asserted that among Londoners not one in five hundred could 
mention the chief qualities a racer should possess ; but this 
goes for nothing, or perhaps it might be said that it goes for 
everything. It is each man's faith in the ignorance of his 
neighbor, and his high respect for his own sagacity and his 
"good luck," wherein resides the secret of the horse-betting 
mania at the present time afflicting the nation. 

As the reader will ha^^e remarked, so rapidly has the disease 
in question spread during the past few years that government 
has at last thought fit to interpose the saving arm of the law 
between the victim and the victimizes Numerous as are the 
sporting papers, and to the last degree accommodating in act- 
ing as mediums of communication between the ignorant peo- 
ple who stand in need of horsey counsel and the " knowing 
ones " of the turf who, for a small consideration, are ever ready 
to give it, it was discovered by certain bold schemers that a 
yet wider field of operation was as yet uncultivated. To be 
sure, what these bold adventurers meditated was contrary to 
law, and of that they were well aware, and at first acted on the 
careful Scotch maxim of not putting out their hand farther 
than at a short notice they could draw it back again. Suc- 
cess, however, made them audacious. Either the law slept, 
or else, it indolently saw what they were up to and winked, 
till at last, growing each week more courageous, the new 
gambling idea, that took the name of " Spec/' became of gi- 
gantic dimensi(ms. 
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Throughout lower London, and the shady portions of its 
subiu-hs, the window of ahnost every public-house and beer- 
shop was spotted with some notice of these " Specs." There 
were dozens of them. There were the " Deptford Spec," and 
the " Lambeth Spec," and the " Great Northern Spec," and 
the " Derby Spec " ; but they all meant one and the same 
thing, — a lottery, conducted on principles more or less hon- 
est, the prize to be awarded according to the performances of 
certain racehorses. All on a sudden, however, the officers of 
the law swooped down on the gambling band, and carried 
them, bag and baggage, before a magistrate to answer for 
their delinquency. 

At the examination of the first batch at Bow Street, as well 
as at their trial, much curious information was elicited. It 
appeared that the originator of the scheme lived at Deptford, 
and that he had pursued it for so long as six or seven years. 

The drawings were on Saturday nights, when the great ma- 
jority of the working people had received their wages, and 
when, it having been noised abroad that these lotteries were 
going on, they were likely to attend and to expend their money 
in the piu*chase of such of the tickets as had not been sold 
already. 

If all the tickets were not sold, a portion of each prize was 
deducted, and the holders of prizes were paid in proportion to 
the number of tickets that were sold ; and, as it was impossi- 
ble to know what number of tickets had actually been sold, it 
could not be determined whether the distribution had or had 
not been carried out with fairness, or how much had been de- 
ducted to pay for expenses, and to afford a profit to the pro- 
moters of the concern. Several cab-loads of tickets, result- 
sheets, &c., were seized at the residences of the managers of 
the " spec." 

There were numerous " partners " in the firm, and they 
were frequently at the chief's residence, and were instrumental 
in carrying out the lotteries. One or other was always pres- 
ent at the drawing of the numbers and at the distribution of 
the prizes. One partner^ was a stationer in the Strand^ and 
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tion was made in proportion. About forty prizes were given 
away in this manner during the evening. After the prizes 
were drawn, each person was asked to put something in the 
bowl for the two boys. 

The prisoners were committed for trial, but were lucky 
enough to escape punishment. For yetfrs they had been defy- 
ing the law, and feathering their nests on the strength of the 
silly confidence reposed in them by the thousands of dupes who 
ran after their precious "specs"; and the sentence of the judge 
was in effect no more severe than this, — it bade them beware 
how they so committed themselves for the future. Of course 
the released lottery agents promised that they would beware, 
and doubtless they will. Without being called on to do so, 
they even volunteered an act of noble generosity. As before 
stated, the police had found in their possession and seized a 
large sum of money, — fourteen himdred pounds. This the 
good gentlemen of the lottery suggested might be distributed 
amongst the charities of that parish their leader honored with 
his residence, and with the Recorder's sanction, and amid the 
murmured plaudits of a crowded court, the suggestion was 
adopted. The oddest part of the business was, however, that 
the benevolent gentlemen gave away what did n't belong to 
them, the fourteen hundred pounds representing the many 
thousand shillings the believers in " specs " had intrusted to 
their keeping. However, everybody appeared to think that 
the discharged " speculators " had behaved honorably, not to 
say nobly, and there the case ended. 

The " spec " bubble exploded, the police authorities show 
symptoms of bringing the machinery of the law to bear on a 
wider spread and more insidious mischief of the same breed. 
With the betting infatuation there has naturally sprung up a 
swarm of knowing hungry pike ready to take advantage of it. 
These are the advertising tipsters, the " turf prophets," and 
the "betting commissioners." Driven from the streets, where 
for so long they publicly plied their trade, they have resorted 
to the cheap sporting press to make known then- amiable in- 
tentions and desires, and the term^ on which they are still 
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willing, even from the sacred privacy of their homes, to aid 
and counsel all those faint-hearted ones who despair of min- 
ing themselves soon enough without such friendly help. 

Were it not for the awful amount of misery and depravity 
it involves, it would be amusing to peruse the various styles 
of address from the "prophet" to the benighted, and to mark 
the many kinds of bait that are used in " flat-catching,'' as 
the turf slang has it, as well as the peculiar method each fish- 
erman hoB in the sort and size of hook he uses, and the 
length of line. 

Entitled to rank foremost in this numerous family is an 
imassuming but cheerful and confident gentleman, who fre- 
qiiently, and at an expensive length, advertises himself as the 
happy originator and proprietor of what he styles a " Modus." 
It is described as an instrument of " beauty, force, and power," 
and it is, doubtless, only that its owner, if he kept it all to him- 
self, and set it going at full blast, would undoubtedly win all 
the money in the country, and so put an end to the sport, that 
he is induced to offer participation in its working at the small 
equivalent of a few postage-stamps. In his modest descrip- 
tion of his wonderful " ModuSj" Mr. M. says : -^ 

*' In daily realizing incomparably rich winnings with this 
Modus, another great and distinguished victory was very suc- 
cessfully achieved at Newmarket Spring Meeting. 'Mr. M.'s 
distinguished Winning Modus, for beauty, force, and power, 
has never yet failed in clearly realizing treasures of weekly 
winnings and successes. For this reason, this week's eminent 
and moneyed success was the result with. this Modus at the 
Newmarket Spring Meeting. For acquiring ian ascendency 
over any other capital-making t\uf discovery, either secret or 
public, it is truly marvellous. In fact, this Winning Modus 
never deteriorates in its character, immense riches, or win- 
nings, for it is strikingly and truthfully infallible and never- 
failing. At any rate, it will win £ 18,000 or £ 20,000 for 
any investor ere the final close of the season. Do not think 
this anywise fiction, for it is strict verity. Mr; M. takes this 
opportunity to respectfully thank his patronizers for their 
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eomplimentS) congratulations, and presents. It is needless to 
remind his patrons that an illustrious and rich success will 
easily be achieved at Chester next week, when Mr. M.'s Win- 
ning Modus will again realize its infallible success in thou- 
sands." 

It is to be assumed that Mr. M. has stlready, by means of 
his oWn " Modus," fished out of the risky waters of gambling 
a few of these " £ 18,000 or £ 20,000 " he speaks so lightly 
of; and doubtless the reader's first reflection will be, that he 
should hasten to expend a trifle of his inmiense winnings in 
securing for himself at least as fair a knowledge of the English 
language as is possessed by a " dame-school " scholar of six 
years old. . It is evident that Mr. M. has all the money at his 
command which he is ever likely to require, or, of coursci he 
would not reveal his precious secret on such ridiculously easy 
terms. He would patent it, and come down heavily on any 
rash person who infringed his rights, more valuable than those 
that rest in Mr. Graves, or even Mr. Betts, the great captain 
of "capsules." No, he has won all the money he is ever 
likely to need ; indeed, how can a man ever be poor while he 
retains possession of that wonderful talismanic " Modus," a 
touch of which converts a betting-book into a solid, substan- 
tial gold-mine 1 Still, he is exacting as regards the gratitude 
of those whom his invention enriches. It is his pride to 
record as many instances as possible of the dutiful thank- 
fulness of his fellow-creatures, and as, #ith pity and regret, 
he is aware that the only earnest of a man's sincerity is that 
which takes the shape of the coinage of the realm, he is com- 
pelled, though sorely against his own confiding and generous 
nature, to attach much weight to thank-offerings of a pecu- 
niary nature. Every week he appends t6 his sketch of the 
working of his " Modus " a list of those " patronizers " from 
whom he has most recently heard. It may be urged by uil- 
believers that in this there is no novelty, since from time im- 
memorial the quacks of other professions have done precisely 
the same thing ; but it must be admitted that this should at 
least be taken as proof of Mr. M.'s ijA^ifference to the evil 
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opinion of the censorious. Let us take the testimonials for 
the week of the Chester Races, which, as he sajrs, " are pro- 
miscuously selected from a vast number" : — 

" Sir, — For distinction, honor, and fame, your marvellous 
winning Modus is worthy of its renown. I am happy in assert- 
ing it has won me £ 4,220 net so quickly and readily this 
season. Accept the £ 200 enclosed. — I am, &c 

" M, Aethur Pobson." 

" Mr. M. undoubtedly considers his winning Modus an in- 
fallible one. Mr. G. Melville certainly considers it is too. 
At any rate, Mr. Melville is the very fortunate winner of 
upwards of £ 6,400. £ G,400 at once is a tangible criterion 
as to its great worth for prociu-ing these heavy winnings. 
Mr. Melville forwards a sum of money with his congratula- 
tions, as a present. Mr. M. will please accept the same." 

" Sir, — Do me a favor in accepting the enclosed check 
for £ 50. Through the instrumentality of yom* certainly 
very successful winning Modus, I am, to my infinite pleasure, 
quickly becoming a certain and never-failing winner of thou- 
sands ; for already has its golden agency marvellously won 
me £ 3,400. C. Conyers Gresham." 

• 

In conclusion, this benefactor of his species says : " For 
this successful winning Modus, and its infinite riches, forward 
a stamped directed envelope, addressed *Mr. M., Rugby.*" 
That is all. Forward a directed envelope to Rugby, and in 
return you shall be placed, booted and spurred, on the road 
to infinite riches. If, starting as a beggar, you allow your 
head to be turned by the bewildering pelting of a pitiless 
storm of sovereigns, and ride to the devU, Mr. M. is not to 
blame. 

The astounding impudence of these advertising dodgers is 
only equalled by the credulity of their dupes. How long 
Mr. M. has presented his precious " Modus " to the sporting 
public through the columns of " horsey " newspapers^ I can- 
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not say ; but this much is certain : that according to his suc- 
cess has been the proportion of vexation and disappointment 
he has caused amongst the geese who have trusted him. 
We are assured that impostors of the M. school reap golden 
harvests ; that thousands on thousands weekly nibble at his 
baits ; consequently thousands on thousands weekly have 
their silly eyes opened to the clumsy fiuud to which they 
have been the victims. But M. of Rugby flourishes still ; ho 
still vaunts the amazing virtues, and the beauty, force, and 
power of his " Modus," and brags of this week's eminent and 
moneyed success as though it were a matter of course. Mr. 
M. of Rugby is less modest than some members of his fra- 
ternity. Here is an individual who affects the genteel : — 

" A Card. — Private Racing Information ! ! — A gentleman 
who has been a breeder and owner of racehorses, and now in 
a good commercial position, attained by judicious betting, en- 
joying rare opportunities of early intelligence from most 
successful and dangerous stables, being himself debarred by 
partnership restrictions from turf speculations on his own ac- 
count, thinks he might utilize the great advantages at his dis- 
posal by leaving himself open to correspondence with the 
racing public. This is a genuine advertisement, and worth in- 
vestigating. * — Address, , Post-office, Stafford. Unques- 
tionable references. Directed envelopes. No * systems ' or 
other fallacies." 

It will be observed that, despite the good position attained 
by the advertiser by "judicious betting," not only was he glad 
to escape from the field where his fortune was founded, and to 
take refuge in the dull jog-trot regions of commerce, but his 
" partners" prohibit him in future from collecting golden eggs 
from any racing mare's nest whatsoever. He has made a fat 
pocket by the judicious exercise of a peculiar and difficult 
science he is well versed in ; but still he is tolerated by his 
brother members of the firm only on the distinct understand- 
ing that he never does it again. Perhaps he has grown over- 
rich, and the rest and seclusion is necessary to the complete 
restoration of his health. Perhaps he owes to ** Modus," — 
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but no, the retired breeder and owner of racehorses distinctly 
informH us that he has no faith in '' systems " or other fallacies : 
" lying excepted," is the amendment that at once occurs to 
the individual of common sense. 

Education is reckoned as a prime essential to success in most 
trades ; but in that of betting it would appear unnecessary, 
in order to realize a fortune for himself or his fellow-mortalB, 
that an advertising tipster or betting man should be master 
of the English language, let alone of the cardinal virtues. 
Here is a member of the Manchester Subscription Rooms, in 
proof : — 

" George D ^y, member of the Manchester Subscription 

Rooms, attends personally all the principal race meetings. 
Some persons having used the above name, G. D. gives notice 
that he has not any one betting for him, and any one doing 
so are welshers." 

Another gentleman eschews prophecy, and would throw 
" Modus " to the dogs, only that possibly his natural instincts 
peculiarly qualify him for knowing that to do so would be to 
cast an undeserved indignity on those respectable creaturos. 
He goes in for " secret information." He does not seek to 
naystify his readers by adopting a nom de plume, such as 
" Stable Mouse," or " Earwig," or " Spy in the Manger." He 

boldly owns his identity as John , of Leicester Square, 

London, and arrogates to himself an " outsider " that is to 
beat anything else in the field. " Do not be guided," says 
this frauk and plain-spoken sportsman, — " do not be guided 
by the betting, but back my outsider, whose name has scarcely 
ever been mentioned in the quotations, because the very clever 
division to which it belongs have put their money on so quietly 
that their secret is known to only a few. I am in the swim, 
and know that the horse did not start for one or two races it 
could have won easily, but has been expressly saved for this. 
I have several other absolute certainties, and guarantee to be 
particularly successful at Chester. Terms : fourteen stamps 
the full meeting. Many of the minor events will be reduced 
to certainties ; and in order to take advantage of it, I am 
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willing to telegraph the very latest without charge, to those 
who will pay me honorably from winnings ; or I will invest any 
amoimt remitted to me, guaranteeing to telegraph before the 
race is run the full particulars. — John G., Leicester Square, 
London." 

What a pity it is that those who flatter themselves that 
they are intellectually qualified to embark in one of the most 
hazardous and difficult ways of making money should not be 
at the pains of carefully reading and deliberating on barefaced 
attempts at imposture, such as are disclosed in the above ! 
John G., is one of the ** clever division," he says. So 
much for his honesty, when he admits that he is in the 
'' swim " with men who have been tampering with the same 
wonderful " outsider," and so manoeuvring as to throw dust 
in the eyes of unsuspecting persons. So much for the wealth 
and position of the " swim," when John G., a confessed 
member of it, is ready to betray his confederates for the small 
consideration of fourteenpence, or less, should you fall short 
of that amount of faith in his integrity. He will " leave it 
to you, sir," as does the sweeper who clears the snow from 
your door, or the industrious wretch who brushes the dust 
from your coat on the racecourse. Or he will invest any sum 
you may feel disposed to intrust to him. There is not the 
least doubt of it ; and what is more, you may rest assured 
that he will invest it so as to make sure of a substantial re- 
turn. How else is he to cut a respectable figure at £psom or 
Ascot, and join the bold-faced, leather-lunged gang, who, with 
a little money-pouch slung at their side, and a little, a very 
httle money within the pouch, elbow their way through the 
press, bawling, " I 11 lay " on this, that, or t'other 1 

J. G. of Leicester Square is not the only advertising 
tipster who professes to be " in the swim," and on that account 
to be in a position to act as a traitor to his friends, and the 
benefactor of the strange public Here is the announcement 
of another gentleman. 

" Great Events ! — Enormous odds ! ! — Two horses have 
been expressly saved ; and one of the best judgea on the turf 
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tells me they are the greatest certainties he ever knew. Ab 
for another event, it is quite at the mercy of the owner of a 
certain animal. I do not hesitate to say there never was, and 
never will be, a bettor chance of pulling off a lai^e stake at a 
trifling risk ; for I can obtain the enormous odds of £ 1,840 to 
£ 1, or £ 920 to 10 s^ or £ 460 to 5 «. ; or I will send the secret 
for fourteen stamps." 

Here is a Munchausen fit to shake. hands with and claim as 
a brother J. G. of Leicester Square. He knows of a forth- 
coming race, and he likewise knows of a man who intends to 
run in it a certain horse that will hold the equine contest at 
his mercy. It is but reasonable to assume that the noble animal 
in question will obey the dictates of his nature, and not give 
way to weak forbearance or foolish generosity. Undoubtedly, . 
therefore, it wiU win the race ; and the advertiser, if he puts 
5 s. on it, is sure of bagging £460! And yet he is found 
competing in the same dirty field with a score of his kindred, 
clamoring for fourteenpence in postage stamps. 

" Stable secrets ! stable secrets ! " shrieks the " Sporting 
Doctor " ; secrets so very precious that he cannot possibly be- 
tray them for less than fivepence each. Send fifteen stamps, 
and receive in return the "true and certain wimiers of the 
Chester, the Derby, and the Oaks." The " Sporting Doctor " 
hails from a back street in the Blackfriars Road. The " Barber- 
poet" of Paddington, in touching terms, implores his noble 
patrons to assist him in advising his fellow-creatures of the 
**good things he has for them." " Show my circulars to your 
friends," he says ; *^ it will be to my interest for you to do so. 
I will give £ 100 to any charitable institution, if the advice I 
give is not in every instance the best that money can obtain." 
The next tipster on the list goes further than this. He boldly 
avow^s he will forfeit a large sum of money unless he " spots " 
the identical winners " first and second." Of course, nothing 
can be more transparent than bombast of this sort ; but here 
it is in black and white ; — 

" Mr. Ben W. will forfeit £ 500 if he does not send first and 
second for the Chester Cup. Send four stamps and stamped 
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enyelope, and promise a present, and I will send you the Ches- 
ter Cup, Great Northern, Derby, and Oaks winners. — Ad- 
dress, , Waterloo Road, London." 

Mr. Benjamin W.'s suggestion of a "promised present" is, 
however, no novelty with the advertising tipster. Many of the 
fraternity ask a cash-down payment for the " tip " they send, 
— a sum barely sufficient to buy them a pint of beer, — pro- 
fessing to rely contentedly on the generosity of their " patron- 
izers," as Mr. Modus styles them. Occasionally are appended 
to the advertisements gentle remonstrances and reminders that 
the confidence the tipster reposed in his patronizer seems to 
have been misplaced. The latter is requested " not to forget 
what is due from one gentleman, though in a humble sphere, 
to another." One gentleman becomes quite pathetic in an ap- 
peal of this kind : — 

" The winners of Great Northern, Derby, and Oaks for thir- 
teen stamps, or one event four stamps, with promise of present 
from winnings. Send a stamped envelope without delay. 
Gentlemen are requested to act honorably, and send me the 
promised percentage on the Two Thousand, for the laborer is 
worthy of his hire. — Address, , Cumberland Street, Chel- 
sea, London." 

Another gentleman, blessed with an amount of coolness and 
candor that should insure him a competency if every horse 
were swept off the face of the earth to-morrow, publishes the 
following ; and the reader will please bear in mind that these 
various advertisements are clipped out of the sporting papers, 
and copied to the letter : — 

" Take Notice ! ! — I never advertise unless I am confident 
of success. I have now a real good thing for Derby at .100 to 
1 ; sure to get a place, for which 25 to 1 can be obtained. — 
Enclose 1 s, stamps and stamped addressed envelope, and secure 
this moral. — Remember Perry Down. — Address, H , Post- 
office, Reading." 

It may be remarked, that everything that is highly promis- 
ing becomes, in the slang of the advertising tipster, a " moral " ; 
but there are two dictionary definitions of the term, — on^ 

13 s 
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affecting its relation to good or bad human life, and the other 
which is described as " the instruction of a fable." It is possi- 
bly in this last sense that the tipster uses the word. '* Send 
for my 'moral' on the Great Northern Handicap," writes Mr. 
Wilson of HulL '' It is said that the golden ball flies past every 
man once in his lifetime ! " cries '^ Quicksight " of John Street 
Brixton. '* See it in my moral certainty for the Derby. See 
it, and fail not to grasp it. Fourteen stamps (uncut) will se- 
cure it" 

This should indeed be glad news for those unfortunates whose 
Yislon has hitherto been gladdened in the matter of golden balb 
only by seeing them hanging in triplet above the pawnbroker's 
friendly door. Fancy being enabled to grasp the golden ball, 
— the ball that is to stump out poverty, and send the baiUof 
impecuniosity flying into space never to retmn, ai the small 
cost of fourteen postage stamps ! They must be uncut> by the 
way, or their talismanic virtue will be lost. The worst of it is, 
that you are unable either to see it orgraspitimtil Quicksight 
sees and grasps your fourteen stamps ; and if you should happen 
to miss the golden ball after all, it is doubtful if he would re- 
turn you your poor one-and-twopence as some consolation in 
your disappointment. He would not do this, but he would be 
very happy to give you another chance. His stock of " golden 
balls " is very extensive. He has been supplying them, or 
rather the chance of grasping them, at foiuteenpence each any 
time during this five years, and he is doubtless in a position to 
** keep the ball rolling " (the golden ball) until all his customers 
are supplied. 

By the way, it should be mentioned, that the advertiser last 
quoted, as well as several others here instanced, terminate 
their appeals by begging the public to beware of welshers 1 

Does the reader know what is a " welsher," — the creature 
against whose malpractices the sporting public are so emphati- 
cally warned 1 Probably he does not. It is still more imlikely 
that he ever witnessed a " welsher " hunt ; and as I there have 
the advantage of him, it may not be out of place here to en- 
lighten him on both points. A " welsher " is a person who 
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contracts a sporting debt without a reasonable prospect of pay- 
ing it. There is no legal remedy against such a defaulter. 
Although the law to a large extent countenances the practice 
of betting, and will even go the length of lending the assist- 
ance of its police towards keeping such order that a multitude 
may indulge in its gambling propensities comfortably, it will 
not recognize as a just debt money owing between two wager- 
ers. It is merely '^ a debt of honor," and the law has no ma- 
chinery that will apply thereto. The consequence is, that 
amongst the betting fraternity, when a man shows himself dis- 
honorable, he is punished by the mob that at the time of the 
discovery of his defalcation may happen to surround him; and 
with a degree of severity according to the vindictiveness And 
brutality of the said mob. On the occasion of my witnessing 
a ^'welsher hunt," I was present at the races that in the autumn 
of 1868 were held in Alexandra Park at Muswell Hill. As the 
race for the Grand Prize was decided, looking down from the 
gallery of the stand, I observed a sudden commotion amongst 
the perspiring, bawling, leather-lunged gentry, who seek whcwu 
they may devour, in the betting-ring below, and presently there 
arose the magical cry of " Welsher ! " I have heard the sudden 
cry of " Fire ! " raised in the night, and watched its thrilling, 
rousing effect on the population ; but that was as nothing com- 
pared with it. Instantly, and as though moved by one deadly 
hate and thirst for vengeance, a rush was made towards a man 
in a black wide-awake cap, and with the r^ular betting man's 
pouch slung at his side, and who was hurrying towards the gate 
of the enclosure. " Welsher ! welsher ! " cried the furious mob 
of the ring, making at the poor wretch ; and in an instant a dozen 
fists were directed at his head and face, and he was struck down ; 
but he was a biggish liian and strong, and he was quickly on 
his legs, to be again struck down and kicked and stamped on. 
He was up again, however, without his hat, and with his face 
a hideous patch of crimson, and hustled towards the gate, plung- 
ing like a madman to escape the fury of his pursuers ; but the 
policeman blocked the way, and they caught him again, and 
some punched at his face, while others tore off his clothe& 
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One ruffian — I cannot otherwise describe liim — pladEed at 
the poor deYil's shirt at the breast, and tore away a tattered 
handful of it, which he flung over to the great yelling crowd 
now assembled without the rails ; another tore away his ooat- 
sleeves, and tossed them aloft ; and in the same way he lost 
his waistcoat and one of his boots. It seemed as though, if 
they detained him another moment, the man must be mur- 
dered, and so the policeman made way for him to escape. 

From the frying-pan intothefire. " Welsher ! welsher I " The 
air rang with the hateful word, and, rushing from the gate, he 
was at once snatched at by the foremost men of the mouth- 
ing, yelling mob outside, who flung him down and punched 
and beat him Fighting for his life, he slruggled and broke 
away and ran ; but a betting man flung his tall stool at him, 
and brought him to earth again for the twentieth time, 
and again the punching and kicking process was resimied. 
How he escaped from these was a miracle, but escape he 
did ; and with the desperation of a rat pursued by dogs, dived 
into an empty hansom cab, and there lay crouched while fifty 
coward hands were stretched forward to drag him out, or, fail- 
ing in that, to prog and poke at him with walking-sticks and 
umbrellas. At last, a mounted policeman spurred his horse 
forward and came to the rescue, keeping his steed before the 
place of refuge. Then the furious mob, that was not to be 
denied, turned on the policeman, and only his great courage 
and determination saved him from being unhorsed and iU 
treated. Then other police came up, and the poor tattered 
wretch, ghastly, white, and streaming with blood, was hauled 
out and dragged away insensible, with his head hanging and 
his legs trailing in the dust, amid the howling and horrible 
execrations of five thousand Englishmen. 

The next consideration was what to do with him. To con- 
vey him off the premises was impossible, since a space of 
nearly a quarter of a mile had to be traversed ere the outer 
gate could be reached. There was no " lock-up " at the new 
grand stand, as at Epsom and elsewhere. Nothing remained 
but to hustle him through a trap-door, and convey him by an 
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undei*groiind route to a cellar, in which empty bottles were 
deposited. And grateful indeed must have been the stillness 
and the coolness of such a sanctuary after the fierce ordeal he 
had so recently imdergone. Whether water was supplied to 
him to wash his wounds, or if a doctor was sent for, is more 
than I can say. There he was allowed to remain till night, 
when he slunk home ; and within a few days afterwards a local 
newspaper briefly announced that the '' mifortimate man, 
who had so rashly roused the fury of the sporting fraternity 
at Alexandra races,, was dead ! " 

To a close observer of the system that rules at all great 
horse-racing meetings, nothing is so remarkable as the child- 
like reliance with which the general pubUc intrusts its bettings 
to the keeping of the '' professionals," who there swarm in at- 
tendance. In the case of the bettors of the " ring " they 
may be tolerably safe, since it is to the interest of all that the 
atmosphere of that sacred enclosure, only to be gained at the 
cost of half a guinea or so, should be kept passably sweet 
Besides, as was mentioned in the case of the unfortunate 
** welsher " at Alexandra races, the said enclosure is boimded 
by high railings ; and the salutary effect of catching and kill- 
ing a '^ welsher " is universally acknowledged. As regards the 
betting men themselves, it enables them to give vent to reck- 
less ferocity that naturally waits on disappointed greed, while 
the public at large are impressed with the fact that strict 
principles of honor amongst gamblers really do prevail, what- 
ever may have been said to the contrary. But at all the prin- 
cipal races the greatest number of bets, if not the largest 
amounts of money, are risked outside the magic circle. It is 
here that the huckster and small pedler of the betting fra- 
ternity conjure with the holiday-making shoemaker orcarpen-* 
ter for his- half-crown. For the thousandth time one cannot 
help expressing amazement that men who have to work so 
hard for their money — shrewd, hard-headed, sensible fellows 
as a rule — should part with it on so ludicrously flimsy a pre- 
text. Here — all amongst the refreshment bustle, from which 
constantly streamed men hot from the beer and spirit counters 
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— swarmed hundreds of these bettmg harpies ; some m Gaxtl^ 
but the majority of them perched on a stool, each with a lut 
of paper, on which some name was printed, stuck on his ha^ 
and with a money-bag slung at his side, and a pencil and a 
handful of tickets. This was all. - As often as not the 
name and address on the betting man's hat or money-bag 
was vaguely expressed as " S. Pipes, Nottingham," or 
" John Brown, Oxford Street " ; and who Pipes or Brown was 
not one man in a thousand had the least idea. Nor did 
they inquire, the silly gulls. It was enough for them they 
saw a man on a stool, ostensibly a ** betting man," bawling 
out at the top of his great, vulgar, slangy voice what odds he 
was prepared to lay on this, that, or t'other ; and they flocked 
round — enticed by terms too good to be by any possibilitj 
true, if they only were cool enough to consider for a moment 

— and eagerly tendered to the rogue on the stool their crowns 
and half-crowns, receiving from the strange Mr. Pipes or Mf. 
Brown nothing in exchange but a paltry little ticket with a 
number on it. This, for the present, concluded the transao- 
tion ; and off went the acceptor of the betting man's odds to 
see the race on which tHe stake depended. .In very many 
cases the exchange of the little ticket for the money concluded 
the transaction, not only for the present, but for all future ; 
for having plucked all the gulls that could be caught, nothing 
is easier than for Pipes to exchange hats with Brown and to 
shift their places ; and the pretty pair may with impunity re- 
nounce all responsibility, and open a book on the next race on 
the programme. To be sure it is hard to find patience with silly 
people who tuill walk into a well ; and when they follow the 
workings of their own free will, it is scarcely too much to say 
they are not to be pitied. But when a cheat or sharper is per- 
mitted standing-room that he may pursue his common avoca- 
tion, which is to cheat and plunder the unwary public, the mat- 
ter assumes a slightly different complexion. 

Of all manner of advertising betting gamblers, however, 
none are so pernicious, or work such lamentable evil against 
society, as those who, with devilish cunning, appeal to the 
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young and inexperienced, — the factory lad and the youth of 
the counting-house or the shop. Does any one doubt if horse- 
racing has attractions for those whose tender age renders it 
complimentary to style them " young men " I Let him on 
the day of any great race convince himself. Let him make a 
journey on the afternoon of " Derby day," for instance, to 
Fleet Street or the Strand, where the offices of the sporting 
newspapers are situated. It may not be generally known that 
the proprietors of the Sunday Times, BelVs Life, and other jour- 
nals of a sporting tendency, in their zeal to outdo each othey 
in presenting the earliest possible information to the public, 
are at the trouble and expense of securing the earliest possi- 
ble telegram of the result of a horserace, and exhibiting it en- 
larged on a broad sheet in their shop windows. Let us take 
the Sunrtay TimeSy for instance. The office of this most re- 
spectable of sporting newspapers is situated near the comer 
of Fleet Street, at Ludgate Hill ; and wonderful is the spec- 
tacle there to be seen on the afternoon of the great equine 
contest on Epsom downs. On a small scale, and making allow- 
ance for the absence of the living provocatives of excitement, 
the scene is a reproduction of what at that moment, or shortly 
since, has taken place on the racecourse itself. Three o'clock 
is about the time the great race is run at Epsom, and at that 
time the Fleet Street crowd begins to gather. It streams in 
from the north, from the east, from the south. At a glance 
it is evident that the members of it are not idly curious 
merely. It is not composed of ordinary pedestrians who 
happen to be coming that way. Butcher lads, from the 
neighboring great meat-market, come bareheaded and perspir- 
ing down Ludgate Hill, and at a pace that tells how exclu- 
sively their eager minds are set on racing : all in blue working- 
smocks, and with the grease and blood of their trade adher- 
ing to their naked arms, and to their hobnailed boots, and 
to their hair. Hot and palpitating they reach the obelisk 
in the middle of the road, and there they take their stand, 
with their eyes steadfastly fixed on that at present blank 
and innocent window that shall presently teU them of their 
fate. ' 
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I mention the butcher fooys first, because, fcnr some un- 
known reason, thcj undoubtedly are foremost in the rank ef 
juvenile bettors. In the days when the Fleet Lane betting 
abomination as yet held out against the police authorities, and 
day after day a narrow alley behind the squalid houses there 
served as standing-room for as many " professional ^ betting 
men, with their boards and money-pouches, as could crowd in 
a row, an observer standing at one end of the lane might 
count three blue frocks for one garment of any other color. 
But though butcher boys show conspicuously among the anx- 
ious Fleet Street rush on a Derby day, they are not in a ma- 
jority by a long way. To bet on the ** Derby " is a mania that 
afiOUlcts all trades ; and streaming up Farringdon Street may 
be seen representatives of almost every craft that practises 
within the City's limits. There is the inky printer's boy, hot 
from the "machine-room,'' with his grimy face and his cap made 
of a ream wrapper ; there is the jewell^'s apprentice, with 
his bibbed white apron, ruddy with the powder of rouge and 
borax ; and the paper-stainer's lad, with the variegated splashes 
of the pattern of his last " length " yet wet on his ragged 
breeches ; and a hundred others, all hurrying pell-mell to the 
one spot, and, in nine cases out of ten, with the guilt of hav- 
ing " slipped out " visible on their streaming faces. Take 
their ages as they congregate in a crowd of five hundred and 
more (they are expected in such numbers that special police- 
men are provided to keep the roadway clear), and it will be 
found that more than half are under the age of eighteen. 
Furthermore, it must be borne in mind that in the majority 
of cases a single lad represents a score or more employed in 
one " office " or factory. They cast lots who shall venture on 
the unlawful mission, and it has fallen on him. Again, and as 
before mentioned, the- Sunday Times is but one of ten or a 
dozen sporting newspapers published between Ludgate Hill 
and St. Clement Danes ; and in the vicinity of every office 
may be met a similar crowd. Let the reader bear these facts 
in mind, and he may arrive at some faint idea of the preva- 
lence of the horse-gambling evil amongst the rising genera- 
tion. 
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The significance of these various facts is plain to the adver- 
tising tipster, and he shapes his bait accordingly. He never 
fails to mention, in apprising his youthful admirers, that, in 
exchange for the last "good thing," postage stamps will be 
taken. Well enough the cunning unscrupulous villain knows 
that in the commercial world postage stamps are articles of 
very common use, and that at many establishments they are 
dealt out carelessly, and allowed to* lie about in drawers and 
desks for the " common use." There is temptation ready to 
hand ! " Send fourteen stamps to Dodger, and receive in re- 
turn the certain tip as to who will win the Derby." There 
are the stamps, and the ink, and the pen, and the envelope, 
and nothing remains but to apply them to the use Dodger 
suggests. It is not stealing, at least it does not seem like 
stealing, this tearing fourteen stamps from a sheet at which 
everybody in the office has access, and which will be replaced 
without question as soon as it is exhausted. It is at most 
only " cribbing." What is the difference between writing a 
private note on the office paper and appropriating a few paltry 
stamps 1 It would be different if the fourteenpence was in 
hard money, — a shilling and two penny-pieces. No young 
book-keeper with any pretentions to honesty would be guilty 
of stealing mcmey from his master's office, — but a few stamps ! 
Dodger knows this well enough, and every morning quite a 
bulky parcel of crummy-feeling letters are delivered at his 
residence in some back street in the Waterloo Road. 

This is the way that Dodger angles for " flat-fish " of tender 
age : — 

" -Great Results prom Small Efforts ! — In ordw to meet 

the requirements of those of hmnble means, W. W ^n, of 

Tavistock Street, is prepared to receive small sums for invest- 
ment on the forthcoming great events. Sums as low as two- 
and-sixpence in stamps (uncut) may be sent to the above ad- 
dress, and they will be invested with due regard to our patron's 
interest. Recollect that at the present time there are Real 
Good things in the market at 100 to 1, and that even so small 
a sum put on such will return the sjpecolator twelve pounds 

13» 
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ten shillings, less ten per cent commission, which is Mr. W.*8 

chai^." 

" Faint heart never won a fortime ! It is on record that 

the most renowned Leviathan of the betting world b^;aa his 

carer as third-hand in a butcher's shop! He had a 'foncy* 

for a horse, and was so strongly impressed with the idea that 

it would win, that he begged and borrowed every farthing he 

could raise, and even pawned the coat off his back 1 His pluck 

and resolution were nobly rewarded. The horse he ba^ed 

was at 70 to 1, and he found himself after the race the owner 

of nearly a thousand pounds ! Bear this in mind. There are 

as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it. Lose no time 

in forwarding fourteen stamps to Alpha, John Street, Netting- 

ham, and wait the happy result." I 

What is this but a plain and unmistakable mtimation, on 
the part of the advertising blackguard, that his dupes should 
stick at nothing to raise money to bet on the " forthcoming 
great event "1 Pawn, beg, borrow, — anythin^y only don't 
let the chance slip. Butcher boys, think of the luck oi your 
Leviathan craftsman, and at once take the coat off your back, 
or if you have not a garment good enough, your master's coat 
out of the clothes-closet, and hasten to pawn it. Never fear 
for the happy result. Long before he can miss it, you will be 
able to redeem it, besides being in a position to snap your 
fingers at him, and, if you please, to start on your own " hook" 
as a bookmaker. 

Another of these "youths' guide to the turf" delicately 
points out that, if bettors will only place themselves in hig 
hands, he will " pull them through, and land them high- and 
dry," certainly and surely, and with a handsome return for their 
investments. ** No knowledge of racing matters is requisite 
on the part of the investor," writes this quack ; " indeed, as 
in all other business affairs of life, * a little knowledge is a 
dangeroiis thing.' Better trust entirely to one who has made 
it the one study of his existence, and can read off the pedi- 
gree and doings of every horse that for the past ten years has 
run for money. Large investments are not recommended. 
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Indeed, the beginner should in no case ' put on ' more than a 
half-sovereign, and as low as half a crown will often be suf« 
ficient, and in the hands of a practised person like the adver- 
tiser be made to go as fiar as an injudiciously invested pound 
or more." 

It would be interesting to know in how many instances 
these vermin of the betting-fiield are successful, how many of 
them there are who live by bleeding the simple and the infat- 
uated, and what sort of Hving it is. Not a very luxurious 
one, it would seem, judging from the shady quarters of the 
town from which the "tipster" usually hails; but then we 
have to bear in mind the venerable maxim, '^ Light come, 
light go," and its probable application to those harpies who 
hanker after " uncut " stamps and receive them in thousands. 
That very many of them find it a game worth pursuing, there 
can be no doubt, or they would not so constantly resort to 
the advertising colimms of the newspapers. How much mis- 
chief they really do one can never learn. The newspaper 
announcement is, of course, but a preliminary to further busi- 
ness : you send your stamps, and what you in most cases get 
in return is not the information for which you imagined you 
were bargaining, but a " card of terms " of the tipster's method 
of doing business. There is nothing new or novel in this. 
It is an adaptation of the ancient dodge of the medical quack 
who advertises a " certain cure " for " all the iUs that flesh is 
heir to," on receipt of seven postage stamps ; but all that you 
receive for your sevenpence is a printed recipe for the concoc- 
tion of certain stuffs, " to be had only " of the advertiser. 

And well would it be for the guUible public if the mischief 
done by the advertising fraternity of horse-racing quacks was 
confined to the '^ fourteen uncut stamps " they have such an 
insatiable hunger for. There can be no doubt, however, that 
this is but a mild and inoffensive branch of their nefarious 
profession. In almost every case they combine with the ex- 
ercise of their supernatural gift of prophecy the matter-of- 
fact business of the " commission agent," and, if rumor whis- 
pers true, they make of it at times a bufiinesft m^ infenial in 
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its working as can well be imagined* They oaxiy irfaen occa- 
Bion serves, be as *' accommodating " as the loan-offioe swin- 
dler or the 60-per-cent bill-discounter, and a profit superior to 
that yielded by either of these avocations may be realised, 
and that with scarce any trouble at alL No capital is re- 
quired, excepting a considerable stock of impudence and a 
fathomless fund of cold-blooded rascahty. 

Judgiug from the fact that the species of villany in ques- 
tion has never yet been exposed in a police court, it is only 
fair to imagine that it is a modem invention ; on that account 
I am the more anxious to record and make public an item of 
evidence bearing on the subject that, within the past year, 
came under my own observation. 

It can be scarcely within the year, though, for it was at the 
time when an audacious betting gang '^ squatted" in the 
vicinity of Ludgate Hill, and, owing to some hitch in the 
law's machinery, they could not easily be removed. First 
they swarmed in Bride Lane, Fleet Street Being c(»npelled 
to '^ move on," they migrated to a most appropriate site, Ihe 
waste land on which for centuries stood the infiunous houses 
of Field Lane and West Street, and beneath which flowed the 
filthy Fleet Ditch. But even this was accounted ground too 
good to be desecrated by the foot of the gambling blackleg, 
and they wore one fine morning bundled off it by a strong 
body of City police. After this they made a desperate stand 
on the prison side of the way in Farringdon Street, and for 
some months there remained. 

It was at this time that I made the acquaintance of the 
subject of the present little story. I had noticed him repeat- 
edly, with his pale haggard face and his dull eyes, out of 
which nothing but weariness of life looked. He was a tall, 
slim yonng fellow, and wore his patched and seedy clothes as 
though he had been used to better attire ; and, despite the 
telltale shabbiness of his boots and his wretched tall black 
hat, he still clung to the respectable habit of wearing black 
kid gloves, though it was necessary to shut his fists to hide 
the dilapidations at their finger-tips. 
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'He was not remarkable amongst the betting blackguards 
he mingled with on account of the active share he took in 
the questionable business in which they were engaged ; on the 
contrary, he seemed quite out of place with them, and though 
occasionally one would patronize him with a nod, it was- evi- 
dent that he was *' nothing to them,'' either as a comrade or 
a gull to be plucked He appeared to be drawn towards 
them by a fascination he could not resist, but which he de- 
plored and was ashamed of. It was customary in those times 
for the prosperous horse-betting gambler to affect the genteel 
person who could afford to keep a " man," and to press into 
his service some poor ragged wretch glad to earn a sixpence 
by wearing his master's " card of terms " round his neck for 
the inspection of any person inclined to do business. The 
tall shabby young fellow's chief occupation consisted in wan- 
dering restlessly from one of these betting-card bearers to 
another, evidently with a view to comparing "prices" and 
^* odds " offered on this or that horse ; but he never bet. I 
don't believe that his pecuniary affairs would have permitted 
him, even though a bet as low as twopence-hal^nny might 
be laid. 

I was always on the lookout for my miserable-looking 
young friend whenever I passed that way, and seldom failed 
to find him. He seemed to possess for me a fascination some- 
thing like that which horse-betting possessed for him. One 
afternoon, observing him alone and looking even more misera- 
ble than I had yet seen him, as he slouched along the miry 
pavement towards Holbom, I found means to start a conver- 
sation with him. My object was to learn who and what he 
was, and whether he was really as miserable as he looked, and 
whether there was any help for him. I was prepared to ex- 
ercise all the ingenuity at my command to compass this deli- 
cate project, but he saved me the trouble. As though he was 
glad of the chance of doing so, before we were half-way up 
Holbom Hill he turned the conversation exactly into the de- 
sired groove, and by. the time the Tottenham Court Boad was 
reached (he turned down there)^ i[^ kaew oi^a moire of Ids ta4 
history than is here Subjoined. 
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** What is the business pursuit that takes me amongst the 
betting men ? O no, sir, I 'm not at all astonished that yoa 
should ask the question ; I Ve asked it of myself so crffcen 
that it does n't come new to me. I pursue no business^ sir. 
What business could a wretched scarecrow like I am pursue % 
Say that / am pursued, and you will be nearer the mark* 
Pursued by what I can never get away from or shake off : 
damn it ! " 

He uttered the concluding wicked word with such decisiye 
and bitter emphasis, that I began to think that he had done 
with the subject ; but he b^pan again almost immediately : ^ 

'* I wish to the Lord I had a business pursuit ! If ever a 
fellow was tired of his life, I am. Well — yes, I am a young 
man ; but it 's precious small consolation that that &ct brings 
me. Hang it, no ! All the longer to endure it. How long 
have I endiu^ it 1 Ah, now you come to the point. For 
years, you think, I dare say. You look at me, and you think 
to yourself, ' There goes a poor wretch who has been on the 
down-hill road so long- that it 's time that he came to the end 
of it, or made an end to it.' There you are mistaken. 
Eighteen months ago I was well dressed and prosperous. I 

was second clerk to , the provision-merchants, in St. 

Mary Axe, on a salary of a hundred and forty pounds, — rising 
twenty each year. Now look at me ! 

" You need not ask me how it came about. You say that 
you have seen me often in Farringdon Street with the betting 
men, so you can give a good guess as to how I came to ruin, 
I '11 be boimd. Yes, sir, it was horse-betting that did my 
business. No, I did not walk to ruin with my eyes open, and 
because I liked the road. I was trapped into it, sir, as I 'U 
be bound scores and scores of young fellows have been. I 
never had a passion for betting. I declare that, till within 
the last two years, I never made a bet in my life. The be- 
ginninc? of it was, that, for the fun of the thing, I wagered 
ten shillings with a fellow-clerk about the Derby that was just 
about to come off. I never took any interest in horse-racing 
before ; but when I had made that bet I was curious to look 
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over the sporting news, and to note the odds against the 
fiiyorite. One unlucky day I was fool enough to answer the 
advertisement of a professional tipster. He keeps the game 
going still, curse him ! You may re€ul his name in the papers 
this morning. If I wasn't such an infernal coward, you 
know, I should kill that man. If I had n't the money to buy 
a pistol, I ought to steal one, and shoot the thief. But, what 
do you think ? I met him on Monday, and he chaffed me 
about my boots. It was raining at the time. ' I wish I had 
a pair of waterproofs like yours, Bobby. You 11 never take 
cold while they let all the water out at the heel they take in 
at the toe ! ' Fancy me standing that after the way he had 
served me ! Fancy this too, — me borrowing a shilling of 
him, and saying * Thank you, sir,' for it ! Why, you know, I 
ought to be pumped on for doing it ! 

" Yes, I wrote to * Eobert B— — ^y, Esq., of Leicester,* and 
sent the half-crown's worth of stamps asked for. It does n't 
matter what I got in retiun. Anyhow, it was something 
that set my mind on betting, and I wrote again and again. 
At first his replies were of a distant and business sort ; but 
in a month or so after I had written to him to complain of 
being misguided by him, he wrote back a firiendly note to say 
that he was n't at all surprised to hear of my little failures^ 
— novices always did faiL They absurdly attempt what 
they did not understand. * Just to show you the diflferende,' 
said he, ' jufet give me a commission to invest a pound for you 
on the Aacot Cup, All that I charge is seven and a half per 
cent on winnings. Try it just for once ; a pound won't break 
you, and it may open your eyes to the way that fortunes are 
made.' I ought to have known then, that either he or some- 
body in London he had set on had been making inquiries 
about me, for the other notes were sent to where mine were 
directed from, — my private lodgings, — but this one came to 
me at the warehouse. 

" Well, I sent the pound, and within a week received a 
post-office order for four pounds eight as the result of its in- 
vestment. The same week I bet again, «-^ two pounds thi» 
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timey — and won one pound fifteen. That was over six pounds 
between Monday and Saturday. 'This w the way that 
fortunes are made/ I laughed to myself, like a fooL 

" Well, he kept me going, I don't exactly recoUeot how, 
between Ascot and Goodwood, which is about aeven weeka^ 
not more. Sometimes I won, sometimes I lost, bat, on the 
whole, I was in pocket. I was such a fool at last, that I was 
always for betting more than he advised I 've got his let- 
ters at home now, in which he says : * Pray don't be rash ; 
take my advice, and bear in mind that great risks mean great 
losses, as well as great gains, at times.' Quite fiitherly, you 
know ! The infernal scoundrel 1 

" Well, one day there came a telegram to the office for me. 

I was just in fi^m my dinner. It was from B y. * Now 

you may bag a hundred poimds at a shot,' said he. *■ The 
odds are short, but the result certain. Never mind the 
money just now. You are a gentleman, and I will trust you. 
You know that my motto has all along been ' Caution.' Now it 
is ' Go in and win.' It is 8U7'e. Send me a word immediate- 
ly, or it may be too late ; and, if you are wise, put a ' lump ' 
on it' 

" That was the infernal document, — the death-warrant of 
all my good prospects. It was the rascal's candor that de- 
ceived me. He had all along said, * Be cautious, don't be im- 
patient to launch out ' ; and now this patient careful villain 
saw his chance, and advised, * Go in and win.' I was quite in 
a maze at the prospect of bagging a hundred pounds. To 
win that sum the odds were so short on the horse he men- 
tioned, that fifty pounds had to be risked. But he said that 
there was no risk, and I believed him. I sent him back a 
telegram at once to execute the commission. 

" The horse lost. I knew it next morning before I was up, 
for I had sent for the newspaper ; and while I was in the 
midst of my fright, up comes my landlady to say that a 
gentleman of the name of B j wished to see me. 

*^ I had never seen him before, and- he seemed an easy 
fellow enough. He was in a terrible way, — chiefiy on mj 
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account, — though the Lord only knew how much he had lost 
over the ' sell.* He had come up by express purely to relieva 
my anxiety, knowing how * funky ' young gentlemen some- 
times were over such trifles. Although he had really paid the 
fifty in hard gold out of his pocket, he was in no hurry for it. 
He would take my bill at two months. It would be all right, 
no doubt. He had conceived « liking for me, merely from 
my straightforward way of writing. Now that he had had 
the pleasure of seeing me, he should n't trouble himself a fig 
if the fifty that I owed him was five himdred. 

" I declare . to you that I knew so little about bills, that I 
did n't know how to draw one out ; but I was mighty glad to 
be shown the way and to give it him, and thank him over and, 
over again for his kindness. That was the beginning of my 
going to the devil. If I had n't been a fool, I might have 
saved myself even then, for I had friends who would have lent 
or given me twice fifty pounds if I had asked them for it. 
But I was a fooL In the course of a day or two I got a note 

from B ^y, reminding me that the way out of the difficulty 

was by the same path as I had got into one, and that a little 
judicious * backing ' would set me right before even my bill 
fell due. And I was fool enough to walk into the snare. I 
would n't borrow to pay the fifty pounds, but I borrowed left 
and right, of my mother, of my brothers, on all manner of 
lying pretences, to follow the * advice ' B ^y was constant- 
ly, sending me. When I came to the end of their forbearance, 
I did more than borrow ; but that we won't i^ak of. In five 
months from the beginning, I was without a relative who 
would own me or speak to me, and without an employer, — 

cracked up, ruined. And there 's B ^y, as I said before, 

with his white hat cocked on one side of his head, and his 
gold toothpick, chaffing me about my old boots. What do I 
do for a living ] Well, I 've told you such a precious lot, I may 
as well tell you that too. Where I lodge it 's a * leaving- 
shop,' and the old woman that keeps it can't read or write, 
and I keep her * book ' for her. That 's how I get a bit of 
bpsakfast-and supper and a bed to lie wu" __ 
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[Since the above was written, the police, under the eneiv 
getic guidance of their new chief, have been making Tigorons 
and successful warfare against public gamblers and gambling 
agents. The '* spec " dodge has been annihilated, '' betting- 
shops " have been entered and routed, and there is even fair 
promise that the worst feature of the bad business, that 
which takes refuge behind the specious cloak of the '" com- 
mission-agent," may be put down. That it may be so should 
be the earnest wish of all right-thinking men, who would 
break down this barrier of modem and monstrous growth, 
that blocks the advancement of social purity, and causes 
perhaps more ruin and irreparable dismay than any other two 
of the curses herein treated of] 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

METROPOLITAN PAUPERISM. 

Parochial Statistics. — The Public hold the Parse-Strings. — Cannot 'the 
Agencies actaally at Work be made to yield greater Results ? — The 
Need of Fair Rating. — The Heart and Core of the Poor-Law Difficulty. 
— My foremost Thought when I was a " Casual." — Who are most li- 
able to slip ? — " Crank-work." — The Utility of Labor- Yards. — Scales 
of Relief. — What comes d^ breaking up a Home. 

The following is a return of the number of paupers (exdu- 
sive of lunatics in asylums and vagrants) on the last day of 
the fifth week of April, 1869, and total of correspondmg 
week in 1868 : — 



Unions and. single Parishes 
(the latter marked *). 



West District. 
^Kensington 

Fulham 

^Paddington 

♦Chelsea 

*St. Greorge, Hanover Square . 
*St. Margaret and St. John . . . 

Westminster 

Total of West DUtrict . . . 

North District. 

*St. Marylebone 

*Hanipstead 

*St Pancras 

♦Islington 

Hacknej 

Total of North District . . . 



Paupers. 



In-door. 






809 

364 

460 

702 

. 753 

1,131 

1,101 



5,320 



2,221 
143 

2,141 
909 
695 



6,109 



Ont-door. 



Adults. 



1,379 
988 

1,004 
896 
852 

1,791 
749 



7,659 



2,587 
126 
3,915 
1,996 
2,909 



11,533 



I CD 



2S 



1,545 
696 
660 
744 
642 
1,313 
_558 

6,158 



1,374 
57 
2,847 
l,i)90 
2,952 



8,820 



1 1-1 



3,733 
2,048 
2,124 
2,342 
2,247 
4,235 
2,408 



19,137 



6,182 
326 
8,903 
4,495 
6,556 



26,462 



Is 



2,874 
1,537 
1.846 
2,272 
2,127 
5,742 
1,874 



18,272 



5,902 
347 
8,356 
4,792 
5,385 



24,782 
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DoloitB uid tlDgla Pubhoi 



CkHTBAL DtllRICT. 

■St. Gilci and St. G«oi^ 
Blooinsbaij 

Strand 

Ilulborn 

Clcrkanwdt 

»8t. I-nto 

East London 

Wcsl London 

Cilj of London 

Total of Central District. 

East Disibict. 

•Shoreditrh 

■Bcthnal Green 

Whitechapcl 

■St. Goorgt^ln-tlie-E 

Siepney 

■Mile End Old Toirn 

Total of East Diatiict . . . 

PODTII DiBTRIOT. 

St Rnrioar, Southwarh 

St. Olavc, Southwark 

•Bermondscy 

•Bt. Gcorco, Southwark 

•NowliiBton 

■Lnnilielh 

Wnndaworlll and Clnpham . 

•C»inherH-oll 

•Rotlierhitlio 

Orccnwirh 

Woolwich 

Toliil of South District . . 
Tuial of the Metropolis . . 



1,440 
1,510 
1,199 

1,192 
1,07a 



flfifi 


1,770 


VRS 


1,389 


VM 


1,700 


SH.I 








Wl* 


1,055 


B07 




(i».^ 


1 1,«05 . 
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TOTAL PAUPERISM OF THE METROPOLIS. 

(Population in 1861, 2,802,000.) 



Ykars. 

1 


Number of Paupers. 


Total. 


In-door. 


Oufc-door. 


Fifth week of April, 1869 

« " " 1868 

" " " 1867 

" " " 1866 


34,609 
34,455 
32,728 
30,102 


103,954 

106,027 

96,765 

71,372 


138,563 
140,482 
129,493 
101,564 



This as regards parochial charity. It must not be ima- 
gined, however, from this source alone flows all the relief that 
the nation's hmnanity and benevolence provides for the relief 
of its poor and helpless. Besides our parochial asylums there 
are many important chaflties of magnitude, providing a sum 
of at least £ 2,000,000 a year for the relief of want and suf- 
fering in London, independently of legal and local provision 
to an amount hardly calculable. We content ourselves with 
stating one simple fact, — that all this charity, as now be- 
stowed and applied, fails to accomplish the direct object in 
view. If the £ 2,000,000 thus contributed did in some way 
or other suffice, in conjunction with other funds, to banish 
want and suffering from the precincts of the metropolis, we 
should have very little to say. But the fact is that, after all 
these incredible eflforts to relieve distress, want and suifering 
are so prevalent that it might be fancied charity was dead 
amongst us. Now that, at any rate, cannot be a result in 
which anybody would willingly acquiesce. If the money was 
spent, and the poor were relieved, many people probably 
would never trouble themselves to inquire any further ; but 
though the money is spent, the poor are not cured of their 
poverty. In reality this very fact is accountable in itself for 
much of that accumulation of agencies, institutions, and ef- 
forts which our statistics expose. As has been recently re- 
marked : " A certain expenditure by the hands of a certain 
society fails to produce the effect anticipated, and so the 
result is a new society, with a new expenditure, warranted to 
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be more successfuL It would be a curious item in the ac- 
count if the number and succession of fresh charities, year 
after year, could be stated. They would probably be found, 
like religious foundations, takmg some new forms according to 
the discoveries or presumptions of the age ; but all this while 
the old charities are stiU gomg on, and the new charity be- 
comes old in its turn, to be foUowed, though not superseded, 
by a fresh creation in due time." 

If it be asked what, under such circumstances, the public 
can be expected to do, we answer, that it may reaUy do much 
by easy inquiry and natural conclusions. Whenever an insti- 
tution is supported by voluntary contributions, the contribu- 
tors, if they did but know it, have the entire control of the 
establishment in their hands ; they can stop the supplies, they 
hold the purse, and they can stipulate for any kind of informa- 
tion, disclosure, or reform at their pleasure. They can exact 
the publication of accounts at stated intervals, and the pro- 
duction of the balance-sheet according to any given form. It 
is at their discretion to insist upon amalgamation, reorganiza- 
tion, or any other promising measure. There is good reason 
for the exorcise of these powers. We have said that all this 
charity fails to accomplish its one immediate object, — the 
relief of the needy ; but that is a very imperfect statement 
of the case. The fact is that pauperism, want, and suffering 
are rapidly growing upon us in this metropolis, and we are 
making little or no headway against the torrent. The admin- 
istration of the poor-law is as unsuccessful as that of private 
benevolence. Legal rates, like voluntary subscriptions, in- 
crease in amount, till the burden can hardly be endured ; and 
still the cry for aid continues. Is nothing to be done, then, 
save to go on in the very course which has proved fruitless 1 
Must we still continue giving, when giving to all appearances 
does so little good 1 It would be better to survey the extent 
and nature of agencies actually at work, and to see whether 
they cannot be made to yield greater results. 

Confining ourselves, however, to what chiefly concerns the 
hardly pressed rate-payers of the metropolis, its vagrancy and 
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pauperism, there at once arises the question, How can this 
enormous army of helpless ones be provided for in the most 
satisfactory manner] This problem has puzzled the social 
economist since that bygone happy age when poor-rates were 
unknowu, and the "collector" appeared in a form no more 
formidable than that of the parish priest, who, from his pul- 
pit, exhorted his congregation to give according to their 
means, and not to forget the poor-box as they passed out. 

It is not a " poor-box " of ordinary dimensions that would 
contain the prodigious sums necessary to the maintenance of 
the hundred thousand ill-clad and hungry ones that, in mod- 
em times, plague the metropolis. Gradually the sum total 
has crept up till, at the present time, it has attained dimen- 
sions that press on the neck of the striving people like the 
Old Man of the Sea who so tormented Sinbad, and threatened 
to strangle him. 

In London alone the cost of relief has doubled since 1851. 
In that year the total relief amounted to £ 659,000 ; in 1858 
it had increased to £870,000; m 1867 to £1,180,000; and 
in 1868 to £ 1,317,000. The population within this tune has 
increased from 2,360,000 to something like 3,100,000, the es- 
timated population at the present time ; so that while the 
population has increased by only 34 per cent, the cost of re- 
lief has exactly doubled. Thirteen per cent of the whole 
population of London were relieved as paupers in 1861, and 
in 1868 the percentage had increased to 16. In 1861 the 
Strand Union had a decreasing population of 8,305, and in 
1868 it relieved one in every five, or 20 per cent of that pop- 
ulation. Besides this, the cost of relief per head within the 
workhouse had much increased within the last fifteen years. 
The cost of food consumed had increased from 2«. 9 c?. per 
head, per week, in 1853, to 4 «. 11 d, in 1868 ; while we have 
the authority of Mr. Leone Levi for the statement that a 
farm laborer expended only 3 ». a week on food for himself. 

In 1853 the population of England and Wales was in roimd 
numbers 18,404,000, and in 1867 21,429,000, being an in- 
crease of 3,000,000. The number of paupers, exclusive of 
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Tagranto, in receipt of rebfif in Kngkni mad Wales iras, in 
1854, 818,000, and in 1B68, 1,(1^4,000, tiMmmg an increase 
of 210,000. The total anMnant eqwodad in relief to tiie poor 
and for other purpoaea, oonntr and poiioe rates, 4cc^ was, in 
1853, £ 0,854,000, and in 1867, £ 10,905,000, abowing an in- 
oreuiM) of £ 4,000,000. This total expenditure vhs distribu- 
talile uudur two heads. The amount expended in actual 
relief to the poor was, in 1853, £4,939,000, as against 
£ 0,U5D,000 in 1867, being an increase of £ 2,020,000. The 
aiuuuut expundod, on the other hand, for other pnrposes, 
county uud police rates, Ac, was, in 1853, £1,915,000, 
i^imt £3,945,000 in 1867. 

And now comes tlio vexed question. Who are the people 
who, amongst them, in the metropolis alone, contribute this 
great sum of thirteen hundred thouMnd pounds^ and in what 
proportion is the heavy responsibility divided % This is the 
moHt unsatisfactory part of the whole business. If^ as it 
really appears, out of a population of twQ millions and three 
quarters there must be reckoned a hundred and forty thou- 
sand who from various causes are helpless to maintain them- 
selves, nothing remains but to maintain them ; at the same 
time it is only natural that every man should expect to con- 
tribute his fair share, and no more. But this is by no means 
the prevailing s>-stem. Some pay twopence, others tenpence, 

as the Siwiusj is. 

By an examination of the statistics as to the relative con- 
tributions of the difforiMit unions, we find the discrepancy so 
groat as to «\11 for cjvrly and urgent legislation ; and despite 
the many and various arguments brought to bear against 
amalgamation and equalization, there is no other mode of 
dealing with this great and important question that appears 
more just, or more likely to lead to the wished-for result. 
That the reader may judge for himself of the magnitude of 
the injustice that exists under the present system will not re- 
quire much more evidence than the following facts will sup- 
ply. The metropolis is divided into five districts, and these 
u^'aiu into unions to the number of six-and-thirty, many of 
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which m their principal characteristics differ greatly ftt)m each 
other. We find the West and Central Districts relieve each 
between 19,000 and 20,000 poor, the Eastern District about 
32,000, and the North District some 27,000 ; but the South- 
em District by far exceeds the rest, as the report states that 
there are in receipt of relief no less than 43,000 paupers. 
These bare statistics, however, though they may appear at 
first sight to affect the question, do not influence it so much 
as might be imagined ; the weight of the burden is deter- 
mined by the proportion that the property on which the poor- 
rate is levied bears to the expenditure in the different unions. 
For example, St. George's, Hanover Square, contributes about 
the same amount (namely, £ 30,000) to the relief of paupers 
as St. GeorgeVin-the-East ; but take into consideration the 
fact that the Western union contains a population of about 
90,000, and property at the ratable value of nearly £ 1,000,000, 
and the eastern union has less than 50,000 inhabitants, and the 
estimated value of the property is only £ 180,000 ; the con- 
sequence is that the poor-rate in one union is upwards of five 
times heavier than the other, being 8 d. in the pound in St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and no less than 3«. 5|c?. in St. 
George's-in-the-East. The reader raay imagine that this great 
discrepancy may arise in some degree from the fact that the 
two unions mentioned are at the extreme ends of the metrop- 
olis ; but even where unions are contiguous to one another 
the same contnists are found. The City of London is situated 
between the unions of East London and West London : in 
the two latter the rates are not very unequal, being about 2 s. 
lldAn one and Bs. Id. in the other ; but in the City of 
London, one of the richest of the thirty-six unions in the 
metropolis, the poor-rate is only 7 d. in the pound. The 
cause of this is that, if the estimates are correct, the City of 
London union contains just ten times the amount of ratable 
property that the East London does, the amounts being 
£ 1,800,000 and £ 180,000 respectively. Again, Bethnal 
Green does not contribute so much as Islington, and yet its 
poor-rates are four times as high. In general, however, we 
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find that in unions contigiioiis to one another, the rates do not I 
Tary in amount to any groat extent. In the North, for i 
stance, they r^iigc from 1 *. to 1 k. 7 il., ilampfltead Iteiog the I 
esceptiou, and bolow the shilling. In the South they f 
rather higher, heing from I s. '2d. to 2 s. lid., Lewisham alono I 
being htlow the lihilliug. lu the East, as might be expected, f 
the figures are fearfully high, all, vith one exception, being J 
above 2 s. 6rf,, and in the majority of cases excccdii^ 
Bethual Green, that most aiSiuted of all unions, is the highest, j 
reauhing the enormous sum of 3 s. \\d. in the pound, being I 
nearly seven times the amount of the rate in the City of Luii- 
dou. In the Ceutral District, whieh is situated in an inter- 
mediate position, the rates range from la. lit/, to 3s., the J 
City itself being esuluded. 

Mo one who roads the foregomg statistics can fivil ta ba 1 
struck with the inequality and mismanagement that they i 
exhibit No one can deny that this state of affairs urgently I 
needs some reoi^niiation or reform ; for who could defend j 
the present system, that makes the. poor pay most, and j 
tlio rich least, towards the support and maintcnaace of o 
poor^ 

There appears to be a very general impression that the sum I 
levied for the relief of the poor goes entirely to the relief of I 
the poor ; but there is a great distinction Iwtween the sum I 
levied and the sum actually expended for that purpose. Taking I 
the average amount of poor-rates levied throughout England I 
and Wales for the same periods, it is found that for the ten 1 
years endmg 1860 tho average was £ 7,796,019 ; for the seven 
years ending 1867, £ 9,189,386 ; and for the latest year, I8C8, , 
when a number of other charges were levied nominally under | 
the same head, £11,054,513. To gain an idea of the amount I 
of relief afforded, it was necessary to look to the amount I 
which had actually been expended. For the ten years ending. J 
1860 the average amount expended for the relief of the J 
poor was .£5,476,454; for the seven years ending 1SU7, I 
£ 6,333,000 ; and in the latest year, £, 7,498,000. Therefore | 
tho amount actually expended in tho relief of the poor v 
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in the ten years ending 1860, at the average annual rate of 
5 5.. 9 J </. per head upon the population ; for the seven years 
ending 1867, 6 «. Id.; and for the year 1868, 6«. 11 J d 
The average number of paupers for the year ending Lady day, 
1849, was 1,088,659, while in 1868 they had decreased to 
992,640. Thus, in 1849 there were 62 paupers for every 
1,000 of the population, and in 1868 there were but 46 for> 
every 1,000, being 16 per 1,000 less in the latter than in the 
former year. In 1834, the rate per head which was paid for 
the relief of the poor was 9«. 1 d If we continued in 1868 
to pay the same rate which was paid in 1849, the amount, in- 
stead of being £ 6,960,000 would be £ 9,700,000, showmg a 
balance of £2,740,000 in favor of 1868. 

The very heart and core of the poor-law difficulty is to dis- 
criminate between poverty deserving of help, and only requir- 
ing it just to tide over an ugly crisis, and those male and 
female pests of every civilized community whose natural com- 
plexion is dirt, whose brow would sweat at the bare idea of 
earning their bread, and whose stock-in-trade is rags and im- 
pudence. In his 'capacity of guardian of the casual ward, 
Mr. Bumble is a person who has no belief in decent poverty. 
To his way of thinking, poverty in a clean shirt is no moro 
than a dodge intended to impose on the well-known tender- 
ness of his disposition. Penury in a tidy cotton gown, to his 
keen discernment, is nothing better than " farden pride," — 
a weakness he feels it is his bounden duty to snub and correct 
whenever he meets with it. It is altogether a mistake to sup- 
pose that all the worthy strivers in the battle for bread, and 
who, through misfortune and sickness, sink in the rucks and 
furrows of that crowded field, find their way, by a sort of 
natural " drainage system," to the workhouse. There are 
poorer folks than paupers. To be a pauper is at least to have 
a coat to wear, none the less warm because it is make of gray 
cloth, and to have an undisputed claim on the butcher and 
the baker. It is the preservers of their "farden pride," as 
Bumble stigmatizes it, but which is really bravery and noble 
patience, who are most familiar with the scratching at their 
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Awr «f tfce puat wdE. — F Ajozn: : the hopeful unfortunates 
mho jure cnntcnt to wUugght m. tiioQg^ vith no mcnre than 
Ae IqK of thar VBfaackr soees abcn^ the watera of tribula- 
tioB,— to Mnigg^ aad Mafl •tru^c, thoi^ they sink, 
nsher than mdaoamitdgt thcmadptt no better than the re- 
polBTe mob oJ tmdgtn br pri^-MiiMi Mr. BmnMe rhfncn them 
vith. 

I have been miked mmr tiiiiei sinee, vhen, on a meni<»able 
oecawm, I To luul ec i e d into the lanks of paoperism and as- 
sumed its regimentals^ vfaat irss the one faemost thought or 
anxietj that beset me as I laj in that den of horror. Nothing 
can be more simple or honest than my answer to that ques- 
tion. This was it, What if it wart trwe t What i^ instead 
of your eveiy sense revolting from the unaccustomed dread- 
fulness you hare brougjit it into ocMitsct with, it were jour 
lot to grow used to, and endure it all, until merciful death 
delivered you 1 What if these squalid, unsightlj rags, the 
story of your being some poor devil of an engraver, who really 
could not help being desperately hard up and shabby, were all 
rml t And why not 1 Since in aD vast commercial commu- 
nities there must always exist a im>pcntion d" b^gars and 
piiui)ers, what have 1 done that 1 should be exempt ? Am I 
nrc all of us here, so comfortably circumstanced because we 
(loKorved nothing less? AMiat man dare rise and say sol 
\Miy, there are a dozen slippery paths to the direst ways of 
VtA-erly that the smartest among us may stumble on any day. 
Vv'^xin. let ii« conwider who are they who are most liable to 
v>n\ NVKy, that very class that the nation is so mightily 
.>^ -A ,< nnd fi])t at l^mK^ing about ! The workingman, with 
< \ \x N.^vvi homy hand and his broad shoulders, who earns his 
*i N^ V\v.i 1>> t^^t' mt'Vii of his brow! We never tire of ex- 
xvv ^^TVyii-JXtix^n l>>r the noble fellow. There is some- 
..v.>*^^.^ «!5(S j^xhnlmblc, in an individual standing up, 
;. w,'^ x^xW(^d-i^(Mlrted, and exclaiming, in the 
^ s> V.vM. '' ^Vitii these two hands, and by the 
^ %\ :. >»j^'^ j^UniHod God to bless me with, my 
V v^\^*^ ^«\l myself eat, drink, and are 
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clothed, and no man can call me his debtor! " He is a feUow 
to admire ; we can afford to admii*e him, and we do, — for jUst 
so long as he can maintain his independence and stand with- 
out help. But should misfortune in any of its hundred unex- 
pected shapes assail him, should he fall sick or work fail him, 
and he be imable to keep out the wolf that presently eats up his 
few household goods, rendering him homeless, then we turn 
him and his little family over to the tender mercies of Mr. 
Bumble, who includes him in the last batch of impostors 
and skulkers that have been delivered to his keeping. I don't 
say that, as matters are managed at present, we can well 
avoid doing so ; but that does not mitigate the poor fellow's 
hardship. 

It is ta be hoped that we are gradually emerging from our 
bemuddlement ; but time was, and that at no very remote 
period, when to be poor and houseless and hungry were ac- 
counted worse sins against society than begging or stealing 
even, — that is to say, if we may judge from the method of 
treatment in each case pursued ; for while the ruffian who lay 
in wait for you in the dark, and wellnigh strangled you for the 
sake of as much money as you might chance to have in your 
pocket, or the brute who precipitated his wife from a third- 
floor window claimed and was entitled to calm judicial in- 
vestigation into the measure of his iniquity and its deserving, 
the poor fellow who became a casual pauper out of sheer mis- 
fortune and hard necessity was without a. voice or a single 
friend. The pig-headed Jack-in-office, whom the rate-payers 
employed and had confidence in, had no mercy for him. They 
never considered that it was because he preferred to stave off 
the pangs of hunger by means of a crust off a parish loaf rath- 
er than dine on stolen roast beef, that he came knocking at 
the workhouse gate, craving shelter and a mouthful of bread ! 
But one idea pervaded the otherwise empty region that Bum- 
ble's cocked hat covered, and that was, that the man who 
would beg a parish loaf was more mean and contemptible than 
the one who, with a proper and independent spirit, as well as 
a respect for the parochial purse, stole one; and he treated his 
victim accordingly. 
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^^^H Tagrancy has been proDoimced 'by the Inw to be a crime. 
^^^B Even if regarded in its mildest and least mlscliieFouB aspect, 
^^^H it call be nothing less than obtaining monoy under fiilse pre- 
^^^B tenceB. It is solely by false pretences imd false repreaen- 
^^^P tations that the roving Iraxnp obtains enstenancQ from the 
^^^^ charitable. We have it on the anthorityof the chief constable 
of Westmoreland, that ninoty-nine out of evety hundred pro- 
fessional mendicants are likewise professional thieves, and 
practise either trade as occasion serves. The aiime authority 
attributes to men of this character the greater number of 
burglaries, highway robberies, and petty larcenies that take 
{ place ; and gives it as his opinion, that if the present system 

*of permittiug professional tramps to wander about the country 
was done away with, a great deal of crime would be prevented, 
imd an immense good conferred on the commimity. 
There can be no question that it is, as a mem.ber of Parlia- 
ment recently expressed it, "the large charitable heart of the 
country " that is responsible in great part for the enormous 
amount of misapplied alms. People, in giving, recognized the 
fact that many of those whom they relieved were impostors 
and utterly unworthy of their charity ; hut they felt that if 

tthey refused to give, some fellow-ereature, in consequence of 
their refusal, might suffer seriously from the privations of 
hunger and want of shelter. As long as they felt that their 
refusal might possibly Iw attended with those residts, so long 
would they open their hand with the same readiness that they 
now did. The only remedy for this is, that every destitute 
person in the country should find food and shelter forthcom- 
ing immediately on application. Vagrancy, says the authority 
' here quoted, is partly the result of old habits and old times, 

when the only question the tramp was asked was, " Where do 
I you belong to 1 " Instead of that being the first question, it 

^^^L Bhmdd be the last. The first question should be, " Are you 
^^^H in want, and how do you prove it 1 " 

^^1 In 1858 the number of vagrants was 2,416; in 1859,2,163; 
^^B in I860, 1,941 : in 1861, 2,8.30 ; in 1863, 4,234 ; in 1863, 
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There can be no doubt, however, that a vast number of 
tramps circulate throughout the country, of whom we have 
no returns. " Various means," says the writer above alhided 
to, " have been tried to check them, but in vain. If I ven- 
ture to recomqaend any remedy, it must be, that repression, 
if applied, must be systematic and general It is not of the 
slightest use putting this repression in force in one part of 
the country, while the remainder is under a diflTerent system. 
The whole country must be under the same general system, 
tending to the same general result. In the first place, let all 
the inmates of the casual wards be placed under the care of 
the police. Let them be visited by the police morning and 
night. Let lists be made out and circulated through the 
country ; and in no case, except upon a ticket given by the 
police, let any relief be given more than once ; and unless a 
man is able to satisfy the police that his errand was good, and . 
that he was in search of work, let him be sent back summari- 
ly without relief. It is the habit of all this class to make a 
regular route, and they received relief at every casual ward, 
thus laying the whole country under contribution." 

True as this argument may be in the main, we cannot take 
kindly to the idea, that every unfortunate homeless wretch 
who applies at night to the casual ward for a crust and shelter 
shall be treated as a professional tramp uiftil he prove himself 
a worthy object for relief 

It is not a little remarkable, that, however legislators may 
disagree as to the general utility of the poor-law under its 
present aspect, they are unanimous in approving of the " la- 
bor test " ; whereas, according to the opportunities I have had 
of observing its working, it is, to my thinking, one of the 
faultiest wheels in the whole machine. The great error chiefly 
consists in the power it confers on each workhouse-master to 
impose on the tested such work, both as regards quantity and 
quality, as he may see fit. I have witnessed instances in 
which the " labor test," instead of proving a man's willingness 
to work for what he receives, rather takes the form of a bar- 
barous tyranny,^ seemingly calculated as nothing else than as 
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a test of a poor fellow's control of his temper. Where is the 
e of testing a man's willinguesa to work, if he is compelled 
the process to exhaust his strength and waste his timo to 
extent that ioavea him no other coiirse but to seek for liia 
hunger and weariness to-night the same remedy as he had 
reconrse to last night 1 They manage these things lietter in 
certaiu parts of the country and in model mctropolitaa 
parishes, but in others the " test " system ia a mere " farce." 
I fonud it so at Lambeth in 1866; and when agaiu I made a 
tour of inspection, two years afterwards, precisely the same 
process was enforced. This was it. At night, when a man 
applied for admittance to the casual ward, he received the 
regulation dole of bread, and then went to bed as early oa 
half past eight or nine. He was called up at Bevon in the 
morning, and before eight received a bit naore bread and a 
drop of gruel. This was the " breakfast " with which he 
was fortitied previous to his displaying his proweaa asa Trill- 
ing laborer. 

The chief of the work done by the " casual" at the work- 
house in question is "crank-work." The crank is a sort, of 
gigantic hand-mill for grinding com.. A serieB of "cranks" 
or revolving bars extend across tho labor-shed in a double or 
triple row, although by some means the result of the joint la- 
bor of tho full number of operatives, forty or fifty in numher, 
ia concentrated at that point where the power ia required. 
Let us see how " crank-work " of this sort is applicable as n 
test of a man's willingness and industry. 

It may be safely taken that of the, say, forty-five " casuals " 
assembled, two thirds, or thirty, will belong to that class that 
ia without doubt the very worst in the world, — the hulking vil- 
lanouB sort, too lazy to work and too cowardly to take openly 
to the trade of thieving, and who make aa caay compromiao 
between the two atates, enacting the parts of savage bully or 
whining cadger, as opportunity serves, — thirty of tlieae, and 
fifteen real unfortunatea who are driven to seek this shabby 
shelter only by dire necessity. In the first place, we liave to 
consider that the out-and-out vagrant is a weU-nurtured man. 
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and possesses the full average of physical strength ; whereas 
the poor half-starved wretch, whose poverty is to be pitied, is 
weak through long fasting and privation. But no selection is 
made. Here is an extended crank-handle, at which six will- 
ing men may by diligent application perform so much work 
within a given time. It must be understood that the said 
work is calculated on the known physical abiUty of the able- 
bodied as well as the willing-minded man ; and it is in this 
that the great injustice consists. Let us take a single crank. 
It is in charge of six men, and by their joint efforts a sack of 
com, say, may be groimd in an hour. But joint effort is 
quite out of the question. Even while the taskmaster is present 
the vagrants of the gang at the crank — four out of six, be it 
remembered — will make but the merest pretence of grasping 
the bar and turning it with energy ; they will just close their 
hands about it, and increase the labor of the willing minority 
by compelling them to lift their lazy arms as well as the bar. 
But as soon as the taskmaster has departed, even a pretence 
of work ceases. The vagrants simply stroll away from the 
work and amuse themselves. Nevertheless, the work has to 
be done ; the sack of com must be ground before the over- 
night batch of casuals will be allowed to depart. But the. 
vagrants are in no hurry ; the casual ward serves them as a 
sort of handy club-room in which to while away the early 
hours of tiresome morning, and to discuss with each other the 
most interesting topics of the day. It is their desire, es- 
pecially if it should happen to be a wet, cold, or otherwise 
miserable morning, to " spin out " the time as long as possible ; 
and this they well know may best be done by leaving the 
weak few to struggle through the work apportioned to the 
many ; and they are not of the sort to be balked when they 
are bent in such a direction. 

The result is, as may be frequently observed, that the labor- 
shed is not cleared until nearly eleven o'clock in the morning, 
by which time the honest and really industrious minority have 
proved their worthiness of relief to an extent that leaves them 
scarcely a leg to stand on. They have been working down- 
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right hard since eight o'clock. Tbo slice of bread and the 
drop of gnicl they received in the morning ia exhaustod with- 
in them ; their shaky und enfeebled limbs are a-trenible with. 
the imaccustomed labor ; and, it being eleven o'clock in the 
day, it is altogether too late to hope to pick up a job, 
and nothing reraaina for a poor fellow but to saunter idly 
1 the day through, bemoaning the desperate penalty he ia com- 
pellod to pay for a mouthful of parish bread and the privilege 
of reposing in ao tmcomfortahle hovel till night comes again, 
and once more he ia found waiting at the casual gate. 
It may be said that no one deairea this, that it ia well under- 
stopdbyall concerned that a, workhouse ia a place intended for 
the relief of the really helpleaa and unable, and not for the ' 
Buatenance of imposture and vagrancy; but tliat under tha 
present system it is imposaible to avoid such iastancea of in- 

i justice aa that juat quoted. This, however, is not the case. It 
has been shown ia numerous cases that it is possible to econo- 
mize pauper-labor so that it shall bo fairly distributed, and at 
the same time return some sort of profit. 
It appeal^ that in Liverpool and Manchester corn-grinding 
by hand-milh ia chiefly used aa a. task for vagrants or able- 
bodied in-door poor. In the absence of other more suitable 
employment, there ia no reason why they should not be so em- 
ployed. Aa, however, but one person can be employed at the 
same time on one mill, and the cost of each mill, including fil- 
ing, may be roughly stated at from £ 3 to jE 4, it is clear that no 
very large number of persons ia hkely to be thus employed in 
any one yard. Despite this and other minor objections, how- 
ever, it appears that corn-grinding is aa good a lalx>r-teat as yoa 
can have in workhouses. It is not remimerative ; it is awork 
that is disliked ; it is really hard ; and being one by which -thera 
ia no actual loss by accumulation of unsalable stock, it has 
much to commend it. At the establishments in question a I 
fairly strong able-bodied man is required to grind one hnn- ' 
dred and twenty pounds of com daily, and this is sufficient to 
^^_ occupy him the whole day. The male vagrants at Liverpool 
^^^k are required to grind thirty pounds of com each at night, and 
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thirty pounds the following morning. At Manchester the task 
for male vagrants is fortj-five pounds each, of which one half 
is required to be ground at night, and the remainder the next 
morning. At the Liverpool workhouse they have thirty-six of 
these miUs ; at Manchester, forty at the new or suburbim work- 
house for able-bodied inmates, and thirty-five at the house of 
industry adjoining the old workhouse. *The mills at the latter 
are chiefly used for vagrants, but upon these able-bodied men 
in receipt of out-door relief are also occasionally employed. 
The ordinary task-work for these last is, however, either farm- 
labor at the new workhouse, or oakum-picking at the house of 
industry, according to the nature of their former pursuits. 
During the cotton famine there was also a large stone-yard, 
expressly hired and fitted up for this class. Another large 
building was set apart during that period for the employment 
of adult females in receipt of relief in sewing and knitting, and 
in cutting out and making up clothing ; a stock of materials 
being provided by the guardians, and an experienced female 
superintendent of labor placed in charge of the establish- 
ment. 

The experiment of selecting a limited number of men from 
the stone-yard, and setting them to work in scavenging the 
streets, has now been tried for rather more than six months 
by the vestry of St. Luke's, City Road, with a fair amount of 
success ; the men (fifteen from the stone-yard, and ten from 
the workhouse) were entirely withdrawh from the relief-lists, 
and employed by the vestry at the same rate of wages as the 
contractor who previously did the work was in the habit of 
paying. Of these men, according to the latest report, fourteen 
are still thus employed, and foiu" have obtained other employ- 
ment. The remaining seven were discharged, — three as 
physically incapable, and four for insubordination. The con- 
duct of the majority under strict supervision is said to have 
been fairly good, though not first-rate ; and it is undoubtedly 
something gained to have obtained useful work from fourteen 
out of twenty-five, and to have afforded four more an oppor- 
tunity of maintaining themselves by other independent labor. 
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At the same time it is cleur that such a. course iB open to two 
olijpctiona : first, it must have a tendency to displate indepeo- 
dont labor ; and secondly, if these paupers are (as in St. Luke's) 
at once employed for wages, it would, unless guarded by making 
them pasa through a long prohatiouiiry period of task-worlt, tend 
to encourage poor peraqns out of employ to throw themselves 
on the rates, in order thus to obtain remunerative employment. 
The better course would seem to be, where arrangements can 
be made by the local authorities, for tho local board to provide 
only the requisite implements and supcrinteudence, and for tlia 
guardians in the first instance to give the labor of the men to 
tho parish, paying them the ordinary relief for auch work aa 
task-work. If this were done, — and care taken to put them 
on OS extra hands only, to sweep the pavements, or such other 
work as is not ordinarily undertaken by the contractorB, — 
there can be no doubt that an outlet might be thus afforded 
for some of the better-conducted paupers, after a period of real 
probationary task-work, to show thcmselvea fit for independent 
employment, and so to extricate themselvoa from the pauper 

" It would undoubtedly conduce much to the utility of these 
labor-yards if the guardians cotoprisiog the labor or out-door 
relief committee would, as they now do in some unions, fre- 
quently visit the yard, and thus by personal observatioa make 
themselves acquainted with the conduct and characters of the 
paupers, with the nature of the superintendence bestowed upon 
them, aud with the manner in which the work ia performed. 
A channel of cormnimication may thiis be formed between em- 
ployers of labor when in want of hands and those unemployed 
workmen who may by sheer necessity have been driven to apply 
for and accept relief in this unpalatable form. The guardians 
themselves, frequently large employers of labor, are for the 
znoat part well acquainted with those who are compelled to ap- 
ply for parish work ; and when they see a steady and willing 
worker in the yard will natimilly inquire into his anteoedenta. 
Where the result of these inquiries ia satisfactory, they will, it 
may be expected, gladly avail themselves of the earliest oppor- 
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tunity of obtaining for such a one employment in his previous 
occupation, or in any other which may appear to be suited to 
bis capacity. The personal influence and supervision of indi- 
vidual guMxiians can scarcely be overrated ; and thus a bond 
of sympathy will gradually arise between the guardians and 
the deserving poor, which, coupled wy,h the enforcement of 
real work, will, it may be hoped, prove not without an ultimate 
good effect upon even those hardened idlers who have been 
hitherto too often found in these yards the ringleaders in every 
species of disturbance." 

The above-quoted is the suggestion of- the chairman of the 
Poor-Law Board, and well indeed would it be, for humanity's 
sake, that it should be regarded. As matters are at present 
arranged, the labor-system is simply disgusting. Take Pad- 
dington stone-yard, for instance. Unless it is altered since 
last year, the peculiar method of doing business there adopted 
is this : a man gets an order for stone-breaking, the pay for 
which is, say, eighteenpence a " yard." At most workhouses, 
when a man is put to this kind of labor he is paid by the 
bushel ; and that is quite fair, because a poor fellow imused 
to stone-breaking usually makes a sad mess ^of it. He takes 
hammer in hand, and sets a lump of granite before him with 
the idea of smashing it into fragments ; but this requires 
" knack," that is to be acquired only by experience. The 
blows he deals the stone will not crack it, and all that he suc- 
ceeds in doing for the first hour or two is to chip away the 
comers of one lump after another, accumulating perhaps a 
hatful of chips and dust. By the end of the day, however, 
he may have managed to break four bushels, and this at 
eighteenpence a " yard " would be valued at sixpence, and he 
would be paid accordingly. 

But not at Paddington. I had some talk with the worthy 
yard-master of that establishment, and he enlightened me as 
to their way of doing business there. " Bushels ! No ; we 
don't deal in bushels here," was his contemptuous reply to a 
question I put to him. " I can't waste my time in measiu:ing 
up hap'orths of stuff all day long. It 's half a yard or none 
here, and no mistake." 
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Do you mean, that unless a man engages to break at least 
half a yard, you will not employ him ) " 

'' I mean to say, whether' he engages or not, that he 's got 
to do it" 

'* And suppose that he fails 1 " 

" Then he don't get paid." 

" He does n't get paid for the half-yard, you mean 1" 

" He does n't get paid at alL I don't never measure for 
less than a half-yard, and so he can't be paid." 

** But what becomes of the few bushels of stone he has 
been able to break ) " . 

** 0, he sells 'em to the others for what they 11 give for 
*em, to put along with theirs. A halfpenny or a penny, — 
anything. He 's glad to take it ; it 's that or none." 

" And do you have many come here who can't break half a 
yard of granite in a day 1 " 

" Lots of 'euL But they don't come again ; one taste of 
Paddington is enough for 'em." 

What does the reader think of the " labor-test " in this 

case*) 

An institution has, it appears, been established by the Bir- 
mingham guardians since the autumn of 1867, for the em- 
ployment of able-bodied women in oakum-picking for out- 
door relief, the result of which has been, that not only has 
the workhouse been relieved of a large number of trouble- 
some inmates of this . class, with whom it was previously 
crowded, but the applications for relief have diminished in a 
proportionate ratio. Every effort is made to induce the wo- 
men thus employed to seek for more profitable employment, 
and the applications at the establishment for female labor are 
said to be numerous. . The superintendent, who was formerly 
matron at the Birmingham workhouse, reports to Mr. Corbett, 
that " from the opening of the establishment about fifteen 
months ago, nineteen have been hired as domestic servants, 
ten have obtained engagements in other situations, and two 
have married." In addition to these, some forty have ob- 
tained temporary employment, of whom three only have re- 
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turned to work for relief at the end of the year. The total 
estimated saving on orders issued for work, as compared with 
the maintenance of the women as inmates of the workhouse, 
during the year ending 29th September last, is calculated to 
have been IL 646 0«. Id. Indeed, so satisfactory has been the 
working of the system during the first year of its existence, 
that the guardians have resolved to apply the same test to 
the male applicants for relief, and a neighboring house has 
been engaged and fitted up for putting a similar plan in oper- 
ation with respect to men. The total number of orders 
issued during the first twelve months after this establishment 
for female labor was opened was. 71 9; of which, however, 
only 456 were used, the other applicants either not being in 
want of the relief asked for, or having found work elsewhere. 
Each woman is required to pick 3 lbs. of oakmn per diem, for 
which she receives 9 d, or 4 *. 6 d per week ; and if she has 
one or more children, she is allowed at the rate of 3 cf. a day 
additional relief for each child. The highest number paid for 
during any week has been 95 women and 25 children. Some 
days during the summer thei-e has been but one at work, and 
in the last week of December last there were but eleven. The 
house is said to be " virtually cleared of a most troublesome 

class of inmates." 

The guardians of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, 
have, it appears, adopted a system embracing that pursued 
both at Manchester and Birmingham, and have provided ac- 
commodation for employing able-bodied women out of the 
workhouse both in oakum-picking and needle-work ; and, say 
the committee, " a similar course will probably be found ad- 
vantageous in other metropolitan parishes or unions, whenever 
the number of this class who are applicants for relief exceeds 
the accommodation or the means of employment which can 
be found for them within the workhouse. At the same time 
we would especially urge that provision should be made in 
every workhouse for a better classification of the able-bodied 
women, and for the steady and useful employment of this 
class of inmates. Those who are not employed in the laimdry 
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and wasthoaaey or in acrabbing; bed-makings or other domestic 
work, shoukl be placed under the saperxntendenoe of a finn 
and judicious task-mistreaB, and engaged in mending, making, 
and cuttii^ out all the linen and clothing required for the 
workhouse and infirmanr ; and much work might be done in 
this war for the new asrluma about to be built under the pro- 
visions of the Metropolitan Poor Act." This plan of a large 
needle-room presided orer bj an efficient officer has been 
fmmd most successful in its results at the new workhouse of 
the Manchester guardians, as well in improving the character 
of the Toung women who remain anj time in the house, and 
fitting them for home duties after thej leave, as in deterring 
incorrigible profligates from resorting to the workhouse, as 
they were in the habit of doing. Many now come into our 
metropolitan workhouses who can neither knit nor sew nor 
dum a stocking. This they can at least be taught to do; and 
we gather from the experience of Manchester, that while at 
first to the idle and dissolute the enforced silence and order 
of the needle-room is far more irksome than the comparative 
license and desultory work of the ordinary oakum-room, those 
who of necessity remain in the house are found by degrees to 
ac(iuire habits of order and neatness, and thus become better 
fitted for domestic duties. 

The following scale of relief for able-bodied paupers, re- 
lieved out of the workhouse and set to work pursuant to the 
j)rovi8ions of the Out-door Relief Regulation Order, is recom- 
mended for adoption by the various Boards of Guardians rep- 
rcHented at a recent conference held under the presidency of 
Mr. Corbett : — 

For a man with wife and one child, 6 d, and 4 lbs. of bread 
per day ; for a man with wife and two children, 7 d. and 4 lbs. 
of bread per day ; for a man with wife and three children, 7d, 
and 6 lbs. of bread per day ; for a man with wife and four 
children, 8 d. and G lbs. of bread per day ; for a man with 
wife and five children, 9 d. and 6 lbs. of bread per day ; sin- 
gle man, 4 d. and 2 lbs. of bread per day ; single women or 
widows, 4 d, and 2 lbs. of bread per day, with an additional 
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3 cL per day for each child ; widowers with families to bo re- 
lieved as if with wife living. 

Where a widow with one or more young children depend- 
ent on hier and incapable of contributing to his, her, or their 
livelihood, can be properly relieved out of the workhouse, 
that she be ordinarily allowed relief at the rate of 1 s, and 
one loaf for each child ; the relief that may be requisite for 
the mother beyond this to be determined according to the 
special exigency of the case. That widows without children 
should, as a rule, after a period not exceeding three months 
from the commencement of their widowhood, be relieved only 
in the workhouse. -Where the husband of any woman is be- 
yond the seas, or in custody of the law, or in confinement in 
an asylum or licensed house as a lunatic or idiot, such woman 
should be dealt with as a widow ; but where a woman has 
been recently deserted by her husband, And there are grounds 
for supposing he has gone to seek for work, although out-door 
relief may be ordered for two or three weeks, to give hira 
time to commimicate with his family, yet, after such reason- 
able time has elapsed, the wife and family should, as a rule, 
be taken into the workhouse, and proceedings taken against 
the husband. That the weekly relief to an aged or infirm 
man or woman be from 28. 6 d. to 3 s. 6 d. weekly, partly in 
money and partly in kind, according to his or her necessity ; 
that the weekly relief to aged and infirm couples be 4 «. to 
6 8,y in money or in kind, according to their necessities ; that 
when thought advisable, relief in money only may be given 
to those of the out-door poor who are seventy years of age 
and upwards. 

It appears from a recent statement, that the guardians of 
Eversham union applied not long since for the sanction of the 
Poor-Law Board to a scheme for boarding out the orphan chil- 
dren of the workhouse with cottagers at 3 «. a week, and 10 *.• 
a quarter for clothing ; the children to be sent regularly to 
school, and to attend divine worship on Sundays ; with the 
provision that after ten years of age the children may be em- 
ployed in labor approved by the guardians, and the wages di- , 
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face with the large army of vagabonds and vagrants thus cre- 
ated. A man, once compelled to break up his house, once 
driven from the locality to which he was attached, and where 
his family had lived perhaps for centuries, became of necessity 
a vagrant, and but one short step was needed to make him a 
thief. 

It would be a grand step in the right direction, if a means 
could be safely adopted that would save a man driven to pau- 
perism from breaking up his home. The experiment has, it 
appears, been successfully adopted in Manchester, and may 
prove generally practicable. The guardians in that city have 
provided rooms in which the fumitiu'e or other household 
goods of persons compelled to seek a temporary refuge in the 
house may be stored. It would not do, of course, to enable 
people to treat the workhouse as a kind of hotel, to which 
they might retire without inconvenience, and where they might 
live upon the rate-payers until a pressure was passed. Per- 
haps the confinement and the separation of family ties which 
the workhouse involves would sufficiently prevent the privi- 
lege being abused; but even if such a convenience would need 
some limitation in ordinary times, it might be readily granted 
on an occasion of exceptional pressure, and it would then pro- 
duce the greatest advantages both to the poor and to the 
rate-payers. The worst consequence of the workhouse test is, 
that if a poor man under momentary pre88iu*e is forced to ac- 
cept it and break up his home, it is almost impossible for him 
to recover himself. The household goods of a poor man may 
not be much, but they are a great' deal to him ; once gone, he 
can rarely replace them, and the sacrifice frequently breaks 
both his own and his wife's spirit. If the danger of thus 
making a man a chronic pauper were avoided, the guardians 
might offer the test with much less hesitation ; relief might be 
far more stringently, and at the same time more efifectually^ 
administered. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE BEST REMEDY. 

Emigration. — Tbo Variona FicWa. — Distinguish iho Induatrious Worket 
iu Need of Temporary Relief — X.ast Words. 

All other remedies considered, we come back to that which 
is cheapest, most lasting, and iii every way the beat, — 
giutiou. This, of course, aa appljmg to unwilling and unde- > 
Beryed paiaperiata. These are the sufferers that our coloniea 
are waiting to receive with open arms. They don't want 
tramps and vagrants. They won't have theni, well knowing 
the plague such vermin would be in. a land whose fatness runs 
to waste. But what they are willing to receive, gladly and 
hospitably, are men end women, healthy, and of a mind to 
work honestly for a liberal wage. New Zealand has room for 
ten thousand such ; so have Australia and Canada. 

It would be a happy alteration, if some milder term tlian 
" pauper " might be invented to distinguish the indnstrious 
worker, temporarily distressed, bo as to be compelled to avail 
himself of a little parochial assistance, from the confirmed and 
habitual recipient of the workhouae dole. As was pertinently 
remarked by Colonel Mande, at a recent meeting held ii 
rooms of the Society of Arts, and at which the policy of as- 
siating willing workers to emigrate to New Zealand was 
argued ; — 

" There are people who are fond of putting forward the of- 
fensiTC doctriao, that a man who is a ' pauper,' as they call 
him, has thereby become unfit ever again to esercise the self- 
reliance and independence in any other country necessary t< 
procure him a living, the want of which qualities has brotight 
him to the abject condition he is now in. Like most sweep- 
ing generalities, this ia both false and cruel. The condition 
of the wnge-paid class is, in the nature of things, more do- 
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pendent than that of any other ; and without for a moment 
depreciating the wisdom of frugality and thrift, I would ask 
some of those who are in the enjoyment of independent in- 
comes, whether their position would not be almost as desper- 
ate if their income were suddenly withdrawn ) And this is 
constantly happening to large masses of our artisans, in many 
cases entirely without fault of their own ; and then how does 
the state d^ with them 1 It says : * If you will wait until 
you have parted with your last penny and your last article of 
furniture, and then come to us, we will assist you, but only 
then, and only in the following manner : The allowance of 
food, clothing, and shelter which we will give you shall be 
the least which experience proves will keep body and soid 
together. We will break the law of God and of nature by sep- 
arating you from your family. We will prevent you seeking 
for work elsewhere by confining you in a house where employ- 
ers are not likely to search for you, and whence you cannot 
go to seek it yourself. The nature of the work you shall per- 
form shall not be that in which you are proficient, but shall 
be of the most iminteresting and useless kind. Owing to the 
small quantity of food we give you, you will not be able to 
exert your powers to their best advantage. By resorting to 
us for assistance, you will be lowered in the estimation of 
your fellow-workmen; and in all probability, as experience 
tells us, you will return to us again and again, until you be- 
come a confirmed and helpless pauper.' • 

" We are fond of pointing to Paris, and of showing how 
dearly the French pay for their system of providing work for 
the people; but if it be true, as I have lately heard, that 
there are one million of paupers at this moment in England, — 
and besides these, I am in a position to state that there can- 
not be less than one million persons who would be glad of per- 
manent employment at reasonable wages, — I do not think 
we have much to boast of. Besides, docs any one doubt that 
if the French Emperor wore possessed of our illimitable colo- 
nies, with their endless varieties of climate, he would very 
soon transfer his surplus population to them, and be very 
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glad of the chancGl And we ought to oonsider the cost 
our paupers. Lst ua take it at £ 10 a bead 
As a matter of econoiuy, it would puy very well to capital! 
thia tax, and at two yeard' purcljaso we could deport large 
niimbere in great eumfort, aud thus save a good deal of money 
to the ratB-payera, eveu aiippoaing none of the money 
wero over rcfuaded ; but I hope to ahow how that aniount 
would Ihj more than repaid. But I suppose that some people 
will say, ' Yowr aystem, then, in transportation 1 ' My answer 
might be : ' If you are not ashamed to impose the humiliating 
and unpleasant condition which you at preaent force upuu 
applicant for relief, surely when you have satisfied yourselvoa,! 
that his lot will be much happier aud brighter in the newi 
home which you offer him, all your compuncti 
vaniah.' " 

I have ventured to quote Colonel Maude at length, becaui 
he in a man tlioroughly convci-saut with the subject he treai 
of, aud iill that he aHserta may be implicitly relied 
still once again I am tempted to let another apeak for 
. what perhaps I should spoak for myself, — the concludii 
words of this my last chapter. My justification is, that 
that the writer esprcsaea is emphatically also my opinion 
1 am quite conscious of my inability to convey it in terms 
once 80 graphic and forcible. The gentleman to whom I 
indfbted is the writer of a leader in the Timf^ .■ — 

" Here ia a mass of unwilling pauperism, stranded, 
speak, by arcceding tide of prosperity, on the barren shores of' 
this metropoha. Something must be done with it. The other 
ohject ia more important, but not so prcasiag. It ia, that people 
who camiot get on well at home, and who find all their dif- 
ficultiua amounting only to thia, — that they have not elboi 
room, and the ground ia too thickly occupied, — should 
directed, and even educated, to follow the inatnictiona 
ProvideQce, and go where there ia room for them. Thew 
ia no reason why every child in this kingdom should not hav» 
the argimients for and ag.iinst emigration put before it ia 
good time, before it arrives at the age when choice ia likely 
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be pFecipitated, and change of mind rendered difficult. 
Children in these days are taught many things, and there 
really seems no reason why they should not be taught some- 
thing about the colonies, in which five millions of the British 
race are now prospering, increasing, and multiplying, not to 
speak of the United States. But we must return to the 
object more immediately pressing. It is surrounded by dif- 
ficulties, as was confessed at the Mansion House, and as is 
evident on the facts of the case. But we believe it to be a 
case for combined operation. Everything seems to be ready, 
— the good men who will take the trouble, the agency, the 
willing guardians, the public departments, or at least their 
functionaries, — and the colonics will not complain if we send 
them men willing to work, even though they may have to learn 
new trades. The boards of guardians and the government 
will contribute, as they have contributed. But they cannot, 
in sound principle, do more. The public must come forward. 
Sorry as we are to say the word, there is no help for it. 
This is not a local, it is a national affiiir. Chance has thrown 
these poor people where they are. It would be a good op- 
portunity thrown away, if this work were not done out of 
hand, one may say. Here are some thousands attracted to 
the metropolis by its specious promises of a long and solid 
prosperity. They cannot go back. They must now be passed 
on. Where else to but to the colonies 1 

" It must be evident by this time to the poor people them- 
selves that they may wait and wait for years and years with- 
out getting the employment that suits them best. The met- 
ropolitan rate-payers are losing temper, and making themselves 
heard. The colonies are all calling for more men and more 
women, and more children approaching the age of work. Sev- 
eral members of the government attended the meeting, either 
in person or by letter, with promises of money, advice, and 
aid. There is the encouragement of successful millions, who 
within our own lifetime have established themselves all over 
the world. Every cause that operated forty years ago operates 
now with tenfold force. At that date, the only notion of an 
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emigrant was a rougli, misauthropical sort of man, who bud 
read Hobiason Crusoe, and who fancied a struggle fur exiatenoe 
in BotuB remote corner, with a (jatch of land, some small cat- 
tle, constant liardshipa, occasional disasters aud discoveries, 
welcome or otherwise. It was not doubted for a moment that 
arts and sciences and aceompliahmeuta must be left behind. 
There could be no Muses or Graces in that nether world. 
The lady, so devoted as to share her husband's fortune in. 
that self-eiile, would have to cook, bake, brew, wash, sew, 
mend, and dam, if indeed she could spare time from the still 
more necessary toil of getting something eatable out of the 
earth, the river, or the sea, That was the prevailing pictura 
of emigrant life ; and when missionary tracts aud Mr. Bur- 
ford'a dioramas indieated houses, streets, and public build- 
ings, it WHS still surmised that these were flattering anticipa- 
tions of what there was to bo, just as one may see rows of 
Bcmi^letacbed villas, pictiu^aque drives, shrubberies, minia- 
ture lakes, andgothic chiu-ches in tho windowof aland-agent'a 
office, representing tho golden futurity of a site now covered 
liy cattle or corn. Forty years have passed, and where there 
might bo then a few hard settlers, there are now cities, towns, 
and villages which England might he pi-oud of; railways, and 
every possible application of art and science on a scale often 
CKceediog our own. Large congregations meet in handsome 
churches, stocks and shares arc bought and sold, machinery 
rattles and whizzes, ladies walk through show-rooms full cj 
the last Parisian fashions, dinners are given worthy of our 
clubs, and operas are performed in a stylo worthy of Covent 
Garden, in places where, forty years ago, men were eating 
each other." 
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